Editor  &  Publisher 


More  than  150,000  attest . . . 


Convincing  evidence  fhaf  fhe  Daily  News  stimulates  the 
young  parents  and  their  families  in  the  Chicago  area  is  given 
by  the  results  of  coloring  contests  over  the  last  two  years. 

Each  Christmas  and  Easter,  the  News  presented  four 
pictures  for  children  up  to  10  years  of  age  to  color. 

Children  were  required  to  cut  the  pictures  out  of  four 
consecutive  issues,  color  them  to  the  best  of  their  abilities 
and  mail  them  to  the  Daily  News. 

More  than  150,000  entries  of  four  pictures  each  were 
received  by  the  Daily  News  in  the  five  contests. 

This  impressive  response  to  contests  requiring  consider¬ 
able  effort  and  skill  to  enter  illustrates  dramatically  that  the 
News  is  Chicago's  home  newspaper,  reaching  the  young  fami¬ 
lies  and  their  children. 

These  are  the  active  families  in  any  community  .  .  .  the 
families  who  are  making  purchases  for  themselves  and  their 
homes  .  .  .  the  families  who  will  respond  to  advertising  of 
merchandise  and  services  in  the  columns  of  the  Daily  News. 

This  is  how  the  power  of  the  News  can  work  for  adver¬ 
tisers  . . .  the  power  to  move  people . . .  get  action ...  sell  goods. 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

CHICAGO'S  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


Improved 


m  Ne  w 


UIOOD 

Pneumatically- 

Controlled 

TENSION 

MODEL  (FBR-1) 

for  Stationary 
Straps  and 
Running  Beits 


OUT  PERFORMS  .ALL  OTHERS 
in  maintaining  Uniform  Tension 
throughout  the  press  run,  which 
results  in: 

A.  SUPERIOR  FIRST  IMPRESSION 
PRINTING  QUALITY 

B.  CORRECT  COLOR  REGISTER 


THE  FEATURES  WHICH  MAKE  THI 

WM  The  long  floating  roller  stroke  permits  web  C 
length  changes  at  constant  tension. 

WH  The  Aluminum  Floating  Roller  assembly  is 
precisely  balanced  by  the  force  required  to 
operate  the  Air  Control  Valve  through  its 
complete  stroke. 

m  Precision  sealed  self-aligning  ball  bearing 
increases  efficiency  and  decreases  mainte¬ 
nance. 


Built  in  “Rate  Action”  allows  extreme  sen¬ 
sitivity  to  be  used  for  steady  running  condi¬ 
tions,  yet  provides  for  the  fast  and  powerful 
corrections  necessary  on  “red-button”  stop 
and  without  the  need  of  any  electrical  com¬ 
ponents. 


WEB  TO 
PRESS/' 


TENSION 

CONTROL 


PERFORMANCE  POSSIBLE 

The  Floating  Roller  maintains  tension  at  all 
times  —  during  normal  acceleration,  steady 
run,  normal  deceleration,  and  “red-button” 
stops  without  the  need  for  any  electrical 
inter-connection  to  the  press  controller. 

Operating  controls  located  at  the  Unit  or 
Folder  (illustrated  above)  is  the  tension  con¬ 
trol  station  where  the  running  value  of  web 
tension  is  set  by  the  pressman. 

Located  at  the  Reel  is  a  manual  valve  to 
allow  the  pressman  to  drop  the  tension  belts 
from  the  roll  when  webbing  up. 

Individually  loaded  belts  permit  running  of 
odd  shaped  rolls. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executive  &  Sales  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y 

MAKERS  OF  PRESSROOM,  REELROOM  ANO  STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  A  CENTURY 


This  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  messages  to  newspapers  on 
CIRCULATION,  ADVERTISING  AND  PROFITS.. 

WHAT  IS  GOOD  FOR  YOUR  READERS  . 
IS  GOOD  FOR  YOUR  ADVERTISERS  - 
AND  GOOD  FOR  YOU. 


The  American  newspaper  has  always 
been  dedicated  to  serving  the  best  interest 
of  its  readers  and  of  the  merchants  in  the 
area  it  serves. 

These  newspapers  have  reasoned  that 
what  is  good  for  the  readers  and  good 
for  the  advertisers  must  be  good  for  the 
newspaper  itself. 

The  inclusion  of  a  syndicated  colorgra- 
vure  Sunday  magazine  supplement  to 
your  newspaper  is  one  way  of  adding  in¬ 


terest  and  excitement  that  increases  your 
newspaper’s  service  to  its  advertisers. 
Dramatic,  colorful  ads  in  FAMILY 
WEEKLY  tell  the  product  story  and 
create  consumer  demand.  The  retailer 
gets  added  benefit  from  such  advertising 
campaigns  that  saturate  the  market  at 
the  local  level.  They  greatly  increase 
responsiveness  to  the  retailer’s  own  ad¬ 
vertising  in  your  newspaper  that  tells 
your  readers  “Here’s  where  to  buy  it.” 


the  only  feature  that  improves  your  SUNDAY  PACKAGE  AND  INCREASES  REVENUE  -  WITHOUT  INCREASING  PUBLISHING  COSTS! 
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FAMILY  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE,  Ino., 

Leonard  S.  Davidow,  President  John  W.  McPherrin,  Publisher 

163  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO  1,  ILLINOIS 


Family  W^GlcIjr  brings  to  its  distributing  newspapers: 


dedicated  to  the  best  and 
most  constructive  interests 
of  the  newspapers 
it  is  privileged  to  serve. 


editorial  interest,  vitality  and  excitement 
with  topnotch  features,  recipes,  children’s 
pages  and  entertainment  for  the  entire  family. 


an  effective  competitive  weapon  against 
infiltration  of  Sunday  newspapers  from 
outside  your  market 


. .  bulk  and  color  to  your  Sunday  edition 
. .  immediate  and  long-range  profit  potentials 


a  united,  continuing  promotion  effort 
directed  to  national  advertisers  and  agenctes 
on  behalf  of  important  secondary  markets 


new,  exciting  reader  appeal  that  can  add 
circulation,  and  circulation  revenue  through 
justifying  increases  in  subscription  prices 


excellent  opportunities  for  extra 
local  linage  through  tie-in  advertising 
(in  many  cases  co-op  advertising  is 
available  in  support  of  national  schedules.) 


I 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  ! 

Jan.  12-14— Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  CIs,- 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Jan.  14-16— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  convsr 
Hotel  Kenmore,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  16-18 — Tennessee  Press  Association  semi-annual  convention,  h 
Hermitage,  Nashville,  Tenn.  ’ 

Jan.  17 — ^The  Newspaper  Comics  Council.  Winter  meeting.  Ws- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  17-18 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  Winter  meeting,  Casper,  '»■ 
Jan.  17-18 — Wyoming  Associated  Press  meeting,  Casper,  Wyo. 

Jan.  17-18 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  annual  Winter  n 
ing,  Washington  Athletic  Club,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jan.  17-18 — New  England  Weekly  Press  Association,  Midwinter  conve- 
and  machinery  exposition,  Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 

Jan.  18-19 — New  York  State  Capital  District  Mechanical  Confe'S' 
Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  18-19-  . .  “  '  '  ~  ' 


'Retail  Advertising  Conference,  sixth  annual.  Palmer  Hc:| 

Chicago. 

Jan.  18-20 — Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  meeting,  Galvei'j 
Jan.  19-22 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  annual  me8‘'( 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  21 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Winter  mee’i 
Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel.  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  23 — United  Press  Newspapers  Association  of  Connecticut,  1711  ■ 
Meriden,  Conn. 

innual  convention,  H; 


72  awards  for  journalist  achievements  in  six  years! 
This  is  the  outstanding  record  set  by  the  Topeka  Capital- 
Journal,  Kansas’  most  honored  newspapers. 

The  Topeka  Capital-Journal's  winning  reporting  means 
better  readership  and  greater  response  for  advertisers. 

These  Stauffer  Publications  newspapers  are  read  by 
practically  everyone  in  metropolitan  Topeka  and  by  56% 
of  all  the  people  in  the  Kansas  capital  city’s  rich  21 -county 
drive-in  trade  area. 


Jan.  23-25 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  ai 
Westward  Ho,  Phoenix,  Arit 
Jan.  24-25— Michigan  Press  Association,  90th  annual  convention,  !■ 
Lansing.  Mich.  T 

Jan.  24-25— Del-Mar-Va  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Dover  He* 
Dover.  Del.  ” 

Jan.  25— Texas  Press  Association.  Ilth  annual  Mid-Winter  meeting,  Cifl 
modore  Perry  Hotel.  Austin,  Texas.  J 

Jan.  25-28 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Wl-JI 
meeting.  Captain  Shreve  Hotel,  Shreveport,  La.  . 

Jan.  26-28 — Now  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Winter  mwttl 
Mark  Twain  Hotel,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  5 

Jan.  27-Feb.  7 — American  Press  Institute.  Publishers,  Editors  and  0* 
News  Executives  (for  newspapers  under  50.000  circulation)  saiiiim 
Columbia  University  New  York. 

Jan.  31 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  second  annual  photography  fcvlj 
Rutgers  University.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Feb.  1-2 — Tri-State  Daily  Newspaper  Editors  Association,  second 

meeting,  Stratford  Hotel,  Alton,  III.  ^ 

Feb.  5 — New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Winter  meeting,  DeWitt  Clirj 
Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  6— California-Nevada  Associated  Press,  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Coronado,  Coronado,  Calif. 

Feb.  6-7 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  37th  Winter  convenfri 
DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  6-8 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  25th  annual  mooting,  Desh(j 
Hilton  Hotel.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Fob.  6-8 — PNPA-IAMA  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  HrI 
Hotel  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  6-9 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  convenV^ 
Hotel  del  Coronado,  Coronado,  Calif.  ^ 

Feb.  7-8 — Now  York  Press  Association,  106th  annual  convention, 
Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  13-15 — Maryland  Press  Association,  meeting.  Lord  Baltimore  Ht*!  * 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Feb.  14-15 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  39th  annual  Ore::  < 
Press  Conference,  Eugene  Hotel,  and  U.  of  Oregon  campus,  Euge'  ■ 
Ore. 

Fob.  14-16— Colorado  Press  Association,  80th  annual  convention,  Cos”’ 
politan  Hotel.  Denver. 

Feb.  17-28 — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Directors  (for  nrtj 
oaoers  under  75.000  circulation)  seminar.  Columbia  University,  NfJ 
Y-.rl,  City.  P 

Feb.  21-22 — Michigan  Press  Photographers  Short  Course,  Kellogg  Cer*^ 
East  Lansing,  Mich.  ; 

Feb.  21-22 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  39th  annual  meeting, 
Radlsson,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Feb.  21-22 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Mid-Winter  Institute,  Co'.' 
bla  Hotel,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Feb.  22 — United  Press  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors  Association  meeting, 
connection  with  annual  Newspaper  Seminar  at  MacMurray  CoI!m| 
Jacksonville,  III. 


Represented  Nationally  by  Jann  S  Kelley,  Inc, 


TULSA 


ONLY  THE  WORLD  AND  TRIBUNE 
GIVE  ADEQUATE  COVERAGE 
IN  THIS  RICH  AREA 


Yes,  only  the  Tulso  World  ond  Tulsa  Tribune  con  give 
adequate  coverage  in  this  important  major  market.  The 
people  who  live  in  this  fobulous  areo,  BUY,  READ,, 
ond  BELIEVE  in  these  newspapers.  One  reoson  why  Tulsa 
newspapers  consistently  corry  more,  much  more,  news 
ond  odvertising  thon  any  other  newspapers  in  Oklohomo. 
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MOVIE  OUTLOOK  IS  BRIGHT 


Studios  to  Turn  Out 
'Big  One  Every  Month ' 


By  IRENE  THIRER 

The  year  is  dead;  long  live 
the  year!  Under  the  new  film 
releasing  plan  of  “one  big  one 
every  month/'  Hollywood’s 
major  producers  (and  the  in¬ 
dependents,  too)  will  have  a 
continuing  flow  of  diversified 
pictures  for  discerning  audi¬ 
ences  in  1958. 

The  prognosis  is  highly  optimis¬ 
tic  in  the  annual  forecast  of 
Robert  T.  Coyne,  special  counsel 
of  the  Motion  Picture  Organiza¬ 
tions.  "There  is  abundant  evi¬ 
dence, ’*  says  Coyne,  "that  produc¬ 
tion,  distribution  and  theater 
units  are  harnessing  their  re¬ 
sources,  regardless  of  precedent, 
to  meet  the  sharpened  taste  and 
discrimination  that  characterize 
the  present  public  appetite  for 
movies.  We  plan  to  give  real 


meaning  to  our  industry  slogan, 
•Get  More  Out  of  Life  ...  Go 
Out  to  a  Movie.’  Even  television, 
our  greatest  competitor,  depends 
in  lai-ge  measure  upon  film  pre¬ 
sentations  to  attract  its  audi¬ 
ences.” 

^But  the  motion  picture 
theater,  with  its  wide  screen, 
stereophonic  and  other  modern 
sound  devices,  frequent  use  of 
color  and  attractive  surround¬ 
ings,  and  free  from  screen 
commercials  and  other  distrac¬ 
tions,  stilt  provides  the  best 
and  most  comfortable  place  to 
relax  and  enjoy  a  good  movie. 

While  there  will  be  diminished 
activity  at  a  couple  of  studios, 
other  major  companies  haye  an¬ 
nounced  increased  production. 
Hollywood  will  make  more  pic¬ 
tures  (and  better,  it  is  hoped) 
in  1958  than  in  1957  or  in  several 
preceding  years.  Diversified  fare 
will  take  movie  unit's  to  virtu¬ 
ally  every  country  in  the  world. 


Reprinted  by  courtesy  of  the  niw  York  post. 


The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 

1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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TLow!  the  most  unique 

Smm-J'Im 

IDEA  EVER  CONCEIVED  FOR 

BUILDING 

CLASSIFIED 

LINEAGE 

FAST! 

The  new  MILNE  &  lONES  PUN 
GETS  CLASSIFIED  LINEAGE 

and  HOLDS  it! 

•  A  completely  new  field  of  prospects  is  opened 
to  you! 

•  These  new  prospects  are  motivated  to  act  im¬ 
mediately! 

•  You  do  it  all  at  low  cost  .  .  .  without  adding  to 
your  present  staff! 


NOW,  the  first  REALLY  NEW  idea  for  build¬ 
ing  ADDITIONAL  classified  lineage.  In  your  city 
right  now  there  are  thousands  of  prospects  who 
NEED  your  classified  pages  immediately  .  .  .  and 
Milne  &  Jones  know  where  they  are  and  how  to 
reach  them  fast  and  economically. 

Ask  the  Milne  and  Jones  man  to  tell  you  all  about 
it.  He’s  at  your  service  to  start  building  this  AD¬ 
DITIONAL  classified  lineage  right  now.  It’s 
SURE-FIRE!  Call,  write  or  wire  for  first  option. 


MILNE  &  JONES 

SALES  PROMOTION  CO. 


541  West  Congress  St.  Detroit  26,  Michigan 

WOODWARD  2-3938 
Call  or  Wire  Collect 


I^au  (^ru/in  J 


★  ★  1 


umn 


★  ★ 

Reporter's  Reverie 


The  living  theatre’s  most  publicized  publicizer.  Hid 
Maney,  in  his  perceptive  and  perspicacious  autobin^ra] 
“Fanfare — The  Confessions  of  a  Press  Agent”  (Harper  &  Bn 
castigates  the  “electronic  intruder,”  television,  and  “vid 
who  are  viewers.  Some  choice  and  caustic  Manyisms:  “Nai 
ated  by  quiz  shows,  wrestling  matches,  Charlie  Chan,  prr 
eyes,  two-gun  pastorals  and  off-key  thrushes,  the  disillusi 
are  rushing  back  to  the  theatre  in  the  hope  of  regaining 
sanity.  Outraged  by  the  gibberish  of  TV’s  shills,  their  iiei 
jangled  by  jingles,  the  strays  are  repenting.  .  .  .  Television  bii®* 
a  marked  suicide  complex.  Not  since  Pro-Magnon  man  emi 
lished  his  cave  with  polychrome  murals  has  a  communiratii 
medium  gone  to  such  lengths  to  alienate  its  audience, 
gadget  wired  for  sound,  sight  or  ptomaine  will  ever  suhdueij 
(the  theatre).” 


—Writes  Promotion  Manager  fly  Dinginan,  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
Newspapers:  “Unlike  the  proverbial  yesterday’s  nenspipg 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  in  general,  and  Ray  Erwin’s  t'.ol 
in  particular,  are  not  deader  than  a  mackerel  the  Monday  afld 
publication.  You  mentioned  my  booklet,  ‘100  Ways  To  Get  Yd 
News  Into  Print’  Nov.  9  and,  of  course,  it  brought  manv  oniM 
from  Corvallis,  Ore.,  to  Gorham,  Me.,  but  the  point  of  this  ■ 
is  that  E  &  P  gets  passed  around.  Three  weeks  from  the  date  of 
item  I  received  six  orders  and  exactly  four  weeks  later  I  rcceh* 
three.  A  copy  of  E  &  P  fights  all  the  way  to  the  file  rack.” 


— When  Ted  Newhouse,  Newhouse  Newspapers,  deplaned  to  visit  i 
Portland  Oregonian  he  noticed  seven  fellow  passengers  ahead  of 
in  line  looked  at  but  passed  up  what  seemed  to  be  a  shiny  penny 
the  ground.  He  stooped  and  picked  it  up.  Instead  of  a  new  penny 
was  a  two-and-one-haif-dollar  gold  piece.  .  .  .  The  Auburn  (Neb.)  Pm 
Tribune  ran  this  slightly  overdue  correction:  “In  compiling  the  ‘40  Ye* 
Ago’  column  this  week,  we  noticed  that  when  the  editor  was  horn  tbff 
was  a  slight  error  in  the  notice.  It  stated  that  the  new  arrival  was ' 
the  feminine  sex.  (He  isn’t).  We  sincerely  apologize.”  .  .  .  Six  Wot 
War  IT  eorrespondenls  play  themselves  in  Paramount’s  “.Another  Tir 
Another  Place,”  being  filmed  in  London.  They  are  Robert  Mu«el.  IT 
Eddy  Gilmore.  AP;  Noel  Monks,  London  Daily  Mail:  .Arthur  Helliw* 
London  Sunday  People;  Charles  Collingwood,  CBS;  Miss  Evadne  Pri: 
free-lanre.  .  .  .  The  Springfield  (Ill.)  Journal  and  Register  received  t 
■Army  handout  addressed  to  “General  and  Register.”  .  .  .  Lance  7ar- 
at  once  a  rewriteman  for  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  and  an  orHaic* 
minister,  received  congmtulations  and  a  gift  from  Publisher  James  F 
Righter  on  joining  the  Edward  H.  Butler  Onarter  Century  Honor  Rt 


Deadlitte 


Oh  fleeting  moment,  so  f|iiick  to  come. 
So  soon  departed; 

Magie  minute  when  all  is  finished. 

The  typewriter  stilled. 

The  pulse  diminished. 


How  you  drive  us,  inflexible  master; 
Savoring  of  oiir  sweat, 

Stieking  our  energy. 

Ridging  furrows  in  niir  features, 
CAtnstrieting  our  arteries. 


Relentless  demon  that  thou  art : 
.Automation  personified. 

Daily  we  meet  in  deadly  eomhat. 
Yet  each  time  we  seize  the  victory 
From  your  elutching  talons. 


Your  daily  defeat,  your  travail 
Gives  birth  to  our  ereation. 
Out  of  the  battle  agony 
Burst  the  NEWS. 


ALLAN  R.  SIMPSON  JR.,  Slate  Editor 
Canton  (Ohio)  Repository  ^ 
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BIR^MINGHAM 

7  V 

...  YOUNGEST 
\  OF  THE  WORLD'S  / 

V  great  CITIES  / 


Family  oulotnobil* 
owntrthip 

Washing  machina 
ownership 

Machanical 
;  'tfrigarolor 
ownership 

Usership  of  frozen 
i  oronge  juice  (1949) 

Ferceni  of  families 
•orning  $4,000  or 
■nore  annually  (1950) 

Home 

Ownership 

Usership  of  frozen 
'•getobles 


42.7% 

40,1% 

68.0% 

9.1% 

,27.2% 

55.0% 

21.3% 


71.4% 

84.6% 

98.9% 

53.1% 

57.6% 

69.6% 

63.2% 
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Qlhc  @irmxn0ham  Nftus 

Birniingliam  Post-Herald 


Not  founided  till  1871,  Birmingham,  "youngest  of  the  world's 
great  cities,"  has  passed  the  600  000  population  mark  in  amazingly 
few  years.  This  lost  decade  has  seen  enormous  market  growth.  Full 
details  are  spelled  out  in  this  year's  special  10th  Anniversary  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Birmingham  Consumer  Analysis,  compiled  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Birmingham  News  and  Birmingham  Post-Herald. 

Started  in  1948,  early  in  the  post-wor  era,  the  Birmingham 
Consumer  Analysis  is  the  first  ever  published  in  the  South.  It  is 
still  the  only  Consumer  Analysis  conducted  in  a  major  Southern  city. 

For  those  interested  in  a  well-rounded  picture  of  national 
trends,  the  Birmingham  study  offers  full  10-year  information  about 
a  typical  big  Southern  market. 

The  Birmingham  Consumer  Analysis  is  one  of  many  outstanding 
services  supplied  to  manufacturers,  advertisers,  and  their  agencies 
by  The  Birmingham  News  and  Birmingham  Post-Herald. 


The  Birmingham  News-Post-Herald  10th  Anniversary 
Consumer  Analysis  Spotlights  Tremendous  Market 
Growth  of  This  Dynamic  Southern  City 
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editorial 

More  Pay  for  Less  Work 

r^WO  issues  of  vital  interest  to  all  newspaper  publishers  are  the  basis 

for  two  strikes  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  which  have 
closed  down  four  newspapers  in  those  cities  for  over  three  weeks. 

In  St.  Paul  it  is  the  issue  of  more  pay  for  less  work. 

In  Dayton  it  is  the  issue  of  whether  management  continues  control 
over  the  flow  and  continuity  of  work  or  abrogates  that  right  to  the 
union. 

Members  of  the  ITU  mailers’  union  in  St.  Paul  are  demanding  an 
increase  in  wages  along  with  a  reduction  in  hours  from  37i/2  to  35  per 
week.  In  a  period  when  production  costs  have  continued  to  rise  and 
there  is  a  shortage  of  skilled  workers,  there  is  absolutely  no  justification 
for  granting  higher  pay  for  reduced  production.  Management  has  of¬ 
fered  a  wage  adjustment  but  its  adamant  opposition  to  reduced  hours 
is  reasonable  under  present  publishing  conditions. 

Members  of  the  independent  mailers’  union  in  Dayton  are  insisting 
that  there  be  no  interchange  of  work  between  the  night  and  day  shifts. 
In  other  w'ords,  work  begun  by  one  shift  could  not  be  finished  by  the 
next.  This  is  so  contrary  to  production  practices  in  every  industry  that 
we  wonder  at  the  union’s  gall  in  seeking  it.  The  procedure,  if  adopted, 
would  mean  an  overtime  penalty  at  the  end  of  each  shift  to  complete 
the  work  or  leaving  it  unfinished  for  over  16  hours.  If  the  union  con¬ 
tends  that  management  should  have  no  authority  over  the  continuity 
of  work  production,  then  newspapers  might  as  well  stop  publishing. 

Whatever  will  be  the  outcome  of  these  two  strikes,  other  newspaper 
publishers  can  depend  on  receiving  the  same  demands  from  the  same 
unions.  These  and  the  other  strikes  by  several  different  unions  in 
Peoria,  Worcester,  Haverhill,  Galveston  and  Westchester  County  indi¬ 
cate  1958  may  be  a  difficult  year  for  newspaper  labor  negotiations. 

Press  Conference  Identity 

^T'HE  objection  of  some  reporters  to  identifying  themselves  and  their 
connections  when  they  ask  questions  at  press  conferences  docs  not 
seem  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  high  principles  of  journalism.  State 
Department  correspondents  recently  resisted  to  Secretary  Dulles  in¬ 
stituting  the  practice  and  he  acquiesced.  Now  UN  correspondents  who 
have  had  several  months  experience  with  the  rule  at  conferences  of 
Secretary  Ger.eral  Dag  Hammarskjold  are  asking  its  abandonment 
because  of  faults  in  the  operation  of  the  system. 

Let’s  concede,  first  of  all,  that  the  question  contrived  to  elicit  in- 
fonnation  for  general  consumption  is  more  important  than  the  ques¬ 
tioner. 

But  if  a  question  is  worth  asking,  should  a  reporter  or  his  editor 
object  to  revealing  from  whence  it  comes?  We  don’t  think  so.  They 
are  not  entitled  to  anonymity.  An  interviewee  should  have  the  right 
to  know  w'ho  is  quizzing  him  whether  it  be  an  individual  reporter  or 
a  group  of  them  at  a  press  conference.  The  fact  that  the  interviewee 
is  a  public  official  does  not  diminish  his  right  to  such  identification  if 
he  wishes  it. 

UN  correspondents  point  out  several  abuses  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,  such  as  unfair  editing  of  filmed  transcripts  and  the  danger 
some  foreign  journalists  face  of  earning  the  enmity  of  their  govern¬ 
ment  if  they  ask  searching  questions. 

We  feel  that  reporters,  correspondents  and  editors  are  entitled  to 
protest  such  abuses  seeking  a  practical  solution,  but  they  should  not 
object  to  the  principle  of  identifying  themselves. 


Who  hath  despised  the  day  of 
things?— Zechariah,  4:10 
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Paci®  staff  of  several  notional 


advertising  agencies, 
Journal. 


Providence  (R.I.) 


Corrective  surgery  must  be  performed 
on  her  congenial  heart  affliction. — Port- 
lund  (Me.)  Press  Herald. 


The  wristwatch  with  built-in  alarm 
*fent  off  in  church  in  Madrid,  starting 
the  Italian  Ambassadress! — Washington 
(II-  C.)  Post  &  Times  Herald. 


The  pastries  were  made  from  the  so¬ 
rority’s  cook  book. — Wilson  (N.  C.)  Daily 
•  imes. 


It  was  the  sin  deer  season  which  opened 
Saturday. — Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 
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CONTESTS 


Norman  E.  Isaacs  claims  (Nov.  16,  p. 
54)  that  circulation  contests  (I  will  not 
use  the  derogatory  “gimmicks”)  produce 
little  for  the  publisher  except  more  bills. 
He  completely  overlooks  all  other  corre¬ 
lations  such  as  the  actual  value  of  a  paper 
to  its  readers,  the  handling  and  proper 
promotion  of  the  contests,  the  amount  of 
prize  money  as  an  incentive,  the  other 
contests  that  may  be  running  in  opposi¬ 
tion,  the  timing  of  the  contests,  the  origi¬ 
nality  and  fairness  of  the  contests,  and 
still  other  factors. 

Does  Mr.  Isaacs  logically  believe  that 
those  papers  losing  circulation  would  not 
have  lost  even  more  had  they  not  run 
contests? 

David  Shulman 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


SALUTE 


We  read  with  interest  the  story 
(Dec.  14)  stating  that  Grey  Advertising 
Agency  had  lost  the  handling  of  the 
Kolynos  toothpaste  division  of  the  White¬ 
hall  Pharmacal  Co. 

I  have  always  maintained  with  local 
advertisers  that  if  I  have  to  trade  with 
them  to  carry  their  business,  then  they 
are  buying  my  business  and  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  advertising.  More  power  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Fatt  for  telling  the  truth  and  not 
buying  the  product  to  qualify  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising. 

D.  M.  Montgomery 

Publisher, 

Attica  (Ind.)  Ledger-Tribune 


PROFESSIONAL  SOCIETY 


Squabbles  over  journalism  education 
and  journalism  colleges  have  me  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  E&P  readers  think  the  time 
is  ripe  for  a  professional  journalism  so¬ 
ciety.  This  ancient  dream  of  mine  —  and 
perhaps  others  —  has  in  the  past  aroused 
comments  ranging  from  apathy  to  pro¬ 
fanity. 

Are  there  other  E&P  readers  who  believe 
that  newsmen,  public  relations  writers,  free 
lancers  and  other  professionals  writing 
facts  for  a  living  ought  to  form  a  real, 
working-level,  professional  society? 

Hal  M.  McFarland 

5221  11th  Street  S, 

Arlington,  Va. 


TIME  STYLE 


I  have  just  read  with  interest  a  letter 
(Dec.  21)  entitled  “Time  Zones.”  If  the 
time  is  at  all  essential,  it  should  be  printed 
as  it  is  at  the  point  of  origin  of  the  story, 
and  NOT  as  the  corresponding  time  at  the 
point  of  publication.  Or,  better  yet  —  and 
this  I  always  insisted  on  as  Chief  Copy 
Editor  —  use  both  times,  with  the  local 
time  in  parentheses.  Otherwise  you  lose 
the  “color”  of  the  story. 

H.  Armand  de  Masi 
New  York  Journal-American 
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TEACHER 

I  have  reread  the  “Canons  of  Journal¬ 
ism”  as  printed  on  page  348  of  the  1957 
E&P  Yearbook,  and  find  little  comfort 
there.  These  canons  start  out  accurately 
by  saying  “The  primary  function  of  news¬ 
papers  is  to  commutiicate  to  the  human 
race  what  its  members  do,  feel  and  think.” 
At  the  end  of  sentence  3,  mention  is  made 
of  journalism’s  “obligations  as  teacher  and 
interpreter,”  but  from  then  on,  the  canons 
merely  state  that  no  one  may  legally  inter¬ 
fere  with  a  newspaper’s  right  to  print  any¬ 
thing  it  pleases  although  the  editor  ought 
to  try  to  be  fair-minded  and  accurate.  No 
further  mention  is  made  of  the  “obliga¬ 
tions  as  teacher.” 

Let  us  be  realistic  about  this  thing.  A 
newspaper  is  a  business  and  must  show 
a  profit.  Therefore,  it  cannot  afford  to 
lead,  it  must  follow.  The  editor  must  en¬ 
gineer  a  product  that  people  will  buy. 
He  therefore  asks  himself  “What  do  people 
want  to  read?”  He  feels  he  is  a  perfect 
representative  of  the  average  man  and 
is  therefore  qualified  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion.  And  he  is  certain  the  average  man 
damn  sure  does  not  want  to  be  educated. 

The  present  formula  sells  papers  — 
give  ’em  some  sex  and  gossip,  kick  the 
politicians  around,  scream  like  a  wounded 
hanshee  when  some  one  tries  to  put  a 
gag  on  the  press,  recite  all  possible  de¬ 
tails  of  crime  and  vice,  and  find  a  scape¬ 
goat  when  anything  goes  wrong. 

R.  F.  Mackness 

Kennewick,  Wash. 

TIRED  EYES 

Another  contribution  to  your  efforts  to 
place  TV  advertising  in  proper  perspec¬ 
tive:  At  friend’s  house  watching  TV  I 
noticed  when  commercials  came  on  three 
people  out  of  seven  closed  their  eyes.  I 
asked  why.  “TV  is  hard  on  the  eyes,”  said 
one,  “I  always  rest  them  during  commer¬ 
cials.”  He  had  told  the  two  others  about 
his  theory  and  that  is  why  their  eyes  were 
closed  too.  After  that  I  tried  it,  by  the 
end  of  the  night,  seven  out  of  seven  peo¬ 
ple  were  resting  their  eyes.  I’m  afraid  I 
couldn’t  tell  you  what  the  ads  were  about. 

R.  H.  MacDonald 

Executive  Editor, 

IT estern  Producer, 

Saskatoon,  Sask. 

WORDS 

After  looking  at  both  Webster  and 
Roget,  we  refuse  to  argue  with  Mr.  Hol¬ 
brook’s  reason  (Dec.  7)  to  decline  to  ac¬ 
cept  certain  words  interchangeably. 

We  maintain  that  what  he  contends  are 
blunders  are  correct  and  we  anticipate  that 
Mr.  Holbrook  must  be  a  tough  boy  to 
work  for  if  he  expects  his  subordinates 
to  go  by  his  rules. 

■There fore,  we  shall  avoid  Mr.  Hol¬ 
brook’s  advice  in  order  to  avert  dull  writ¬ 
ing. 

Pfc  Joseph  R.  Zelmk 

Fort  Benning,  Ga. 
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One  newsDaoer 


dominates  all  others 


advertising  force 


in  New  York 


•  1957  marked  the  39th  consecutive  year  that  The  New  York  Times 
led  all  other  New  York  newspapers  in  total  advertising. 


With  double  the  linage  of  the  2nd  paper,  The  Times  was  first 
in  genei’al  advertising. 


In  the  nation’s  No.  1  car  market.  The  Times  was  first  in 
automotive  linage. 


The  Times  led  in  department  store  and  full-run  retail  advertising. 


•  For  51  years  The  Times  has  been  the  world  leader  in 
financial  advertising. 


•  In  classified  linage.  The  Times  carried  more  than  ajl  other 
New  York  newspapers  combined. 


Here  is  solid  evidence  that  advertisers  know  they  get  more  out  of 
The  New  York  Times  because  readers  get  more  out  of  it. 


For  39  years  first  in  advertising  in  the  world’s  first  market 


Sljc  Ntttr  il^rk  Sinter. 
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NLRB  Moves  to  Cite  ITU 
For  Contempt  in  2  Strikes 


Worcester  and  Haverhill  Papers’ 
Complaint  May  Bring  Action 


cifically  with  making  demands 
that  publishers  hire  only  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ITU  and  also  em¬ 
ploy  only  foremen  who  are  ITU 
members.  Another  facet  of  the 


Washington 
I  The  National  Labor  Relations 

Ioard  has  authorized  its  Gen¬ 
ial  Counsel  to  cite  the  Inter- 
ational  Typographical  Union 
or  contempt  of  court,  arising 
ut  of  union  demands  for  con- 
ract  benefits  barred  by  the  de- 
ree  entered  in  1952  in  favor  of 
he  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
ishers  Association. 

Involved  are  labor-manage- 
iient  disputes  at  the  plants  of 
he  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele- 
iram  &  Gazette  and  the  Haver- 
\ill  (Mass.)  Gazette. 

Board  counsel  Joseph  D.  Fen¬ 
ton  followed  established  practice 
by  notifying  ITU  Counsel  Ger- 
vJiard  P.  Van  Arkel  of  the  au- 
^'thorization  and  inviting  confer- 

S‘  nee.  That  meeting  took  place 
uesday  afternoon  (Jan.  7).  Mr. 
gPenton  was  quoted  as  promis- 
to  consider  the  arguments 
linade  by  the  printers’  counsel 
^nd  to  notify  the  attorney  if, 
<";and  when,  suit  will  be  filed  to 
lorce  compliance. 

The  Worcester  Newspapers 
(jhave  been  operating  under  an 
f,  ITU  contract  but  the  Haverhill 
^agreement  expired  in  1954.  It 
^ha.'i  been  under  negotiation  but 
•has  not  been  renewed. 

Lnion's  Conirnlioii 
The  newspaper  publishers  con- 
If'nd  the  printers’  union  is  de¬ 
fying  the  court  order.  Mr.  Van 
•^ikel’s  answer  is  that  the  closed 
shop  is  not  involved,  as  has  been 
contended,  and  that  except  for 
the  customary  economic  de¬ 
mands,  the  pacts  sought  are 
tientical  with  those  which  have 
*>«€n  signed  in  years  following 
proceedings  which  began  in 
1917  but  were  not  formalized  in 
a  decree  until  1952. 

Elisha  Hanson,  counsel  for 
newspapers,  said  he  has  not 
officially  advised  of  the 
hoard’s  action  in  authoriizing 
contempt  proceedings  against 

Editor  &  publisher 


ITU,  of  the  conferences  held  this 
w’eek,  or  of  a  decision  to  delay 
action  pending  further  commu¬ 
nications  between  the  regula¬ 
tory  body  and  the  union. 

The  decree  against  ITU  grew 
out  of  the  Chicago  newspaper 
strike  and  the  union  1947  decla¬ 
ration  of  bargaining  policy  to 
side-step  the  Taft-Hartley  ban 
on  a  closed  shop.  In  November 
1947  the  NLRB’s  general  coun¬ 
sel,  as  a  result  of  charges  filed 
by  ANPA,  issued  a  complaint 
against  the  union  and  its  of¬ 
ficers,  alleging  they  were  en¬ 
gaging  in  unfair  practices  in 
violation  of  the  law. 

The  union  was  charged  spe- 


complaint  dealt  with  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  bogus,  NLRB  asserting 
that  publishers  were  being  made 
to  pay  money  “in  the  nature  of 
an  exaction  for  services  which 
were  not  performed,  or  not  to 
be  performed.”  This  charge 
was  made  in  relation  to  Taft- 
Hartley’s  ban  on  featherbed¬ 
ding  practices. 

Hearings  were  conducted  in 
various  cities.  The  nub  of  the 
situation  was  the  ITU’s  insist¬ 
ence  that  publishers’  contracts 
recognize  the  union’s  own  book 
of  laws  as  being  binding  on  all 
phases  of  jurisdiction. 

In  February  1952  the  U.  S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sev- 


St.  Paul  and  Dayton 
Shutdowns  Continue 


Shutdown  of  the  daily  news- 
pa  pel’s  in  St.  Paul,  Minn,  and 
Dayton,  Ohio,  went  into  the 
fourth  week  without  any  real 
progress  being  made  in  settle¬ 
ment  efforts. 

“Disappointing  results”  were 
reported  by  Robert  A.  Wolfe, 
general  manager  of  the  Dayton 
Daily  News  and  Journal  Herald, 
after  a  negotiation  session. 

The  mailers  (independent 
union)  have  persisted  in  “de¬ 
mands  unparalleled  anywhere  in 
the  newspaper  industry,”  Mr. 
Wolfe  said. 

Ray  Brown,  president  of 
Local  137,  IMU,  retorted  that 
the  newspapers’  management 
had  “refused  to  budge  an  inch” 
although  the  union  had  offered 
to  withdraw  its  demand  for  va¬ 
cation  improvements. 

Long  Sesaions 

It  was  disclosed  that  Harold 
A.  Hosier,  president  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  union,  had  entered 
the  sessions  which  ran  for  six 
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hours  on  Friday  and  three  and 
one-half  hours  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  Wolfe  repeated  his  accu¬ 
sation  that  the  union’s  apparent 
goal  was  a  “featherbedding” 
arrangement  between  the  day 
and  night  shifts  in  a  single¬ 
plant  newspaper  operation. 

The  Federal  mediator,  U.  S. 
Young,  said  “some  progress” 
had  bwn  noted  at  the  joint 
meetings  of  union  and  manage¬ 
ment  but  he  failed  to  call  an¬ 
other  session  up  to  E&P’s  press 
time  Thursday. 

Daniel  H.  Ridder,  publisher 
of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press,  said  the  manage- 
men  had  offered  to  talk  compro¬ 
mise  in  «iegotiations  with  the 
mailers  (ITU  Local)  but  the 
union  representatives  led  by 
ITU  vicepresident  Joseph  H. 
Bailey  stood  adamant  on  the 
demand  for  an  $8.75  increase 
with  reduction  in  hours  from 
31%  to  35  and  changes  in  man¬ 
ning  conditions. 

The  union’s  demands,  accord- 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


enth  Circuit  issued  decrees  re¬ 
quiring  the  ITU  to  abide  by 
NLRB  orders  to  comply  with 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  in  certain 
respects.  The  court  dismissed 
the  featherbedding  count. 

The  case  went  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  in  a  6-3  decision  in 
1953  it  held  ITU  may  legally 
demand  that  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  pay  for  setting  bogus  type 
that  is  never  used.  The  prac¬ 
tice  was  underscored,  however, 
with  a  judicial  view  that  it  h 
w’astcful. 

At  the  same  time  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  denied  a  petition 
by  ITU  to  reverse  the  lower 
court  on  the  matter  of  an  en¬ 
forcement  decree  and  the  NLRB 
finally,  on  May  6,  1953,  ordered 
the  ITU  to  “cease  and  desist” 
from  refusing  by  any  means,  to 
bargain  collectively  and  in  good 
faith  where  employees  have 
properly  designated  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  as  their  agent. 

Ka!«i<ii  of  Mutuality 

The  Board’s  order  stated  that 
the  policies  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  “can  best  be  effectuated  by 
enjoining  the  union  from  refus¬ 
ing  to  bargain  not  only  by  de¬ 
vices  designed  to  establish  un¬ 
lawful  closed  shop  conditions, 
but  also  by  any  means  tending 
to  interfere  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  genuine  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  on  a  basis  of  mutual¬ 
ity.” 

The  Haverhill  and  Worces¬ 
ter  publishers  filed  complaints 
against  the  ITU  locals  in  De¬ 
cember,  following  walkouts  by 
composing  room  employees  in 
November. 

The  Haverhill  publishers 
charged  the  union,  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  bargaining,  has  insisted 
upon  the  inclusion  of  clauses 
which  require  membership  by 
foremen  in  the  union,  provided 
that  only  foremen  hire  and  fire, 
and  recognize  the  union’s  claim 
of  jurisdiction  over  tape  and 
other  new  processes. 

In  the  Worcester  complaint 
the  point  was  made  that  the  ITU 
escapes  responsibility  as  a  sig¬ 
natory  to  the  agreement  despite 
the  fact  that  it  mandates  the  lo¬ 
cals  to  obtain  the  illegal  pro¬ 
visions.  This  publisher  also  add¬ 
ed  a  charge  that  the  union  in¬ 
sists  on  a  clause  giving  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  union  the  right  to 
designate  their  substitutes  when 
they  are  absent  from  their  jobs. 
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Peoria  Papers  Closed 
By  Sick  Pay  Dispute 


Peoria,  Ill. 

A  strike  by  members  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild 
against  the  Peoria  Journal  Star 
has  resulted  in  the  shutdown 
of  this  city’s  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers.  The  dispute 
involves  sick  pay  policy. 

The  newspapers  had  sought 
to  continue  publication  but  were 
halted  Jan.  3  when  members  of 
other  unions  refused  to  cross 
guild  picket  lines. 

Sick  pay  became  the  sole  issue 
when  the  guild  proposed  that 
the  first  negotiated  contract  be 
signed  and  the  issue  of  sick  pay 
be  arbitrated.  The  guild  last 
April  won  bargaining  rights  for 
about  120  editorial  and  circula¬ 
tion  department  employees. 

A  guild  spokesman  said  non¬ 
union  employees  get  up  to  26 
weeks  of  sick  pay  in  any  one 
year,  beginning  the  first  day  of 
illness,  but  members  of  unions 
get  up  to  26  weeks  of  sick  pay 
after  the  first  week  of  illness 
or  disability. 


Not  Contractural 


Management  replied  that  sick 
pay  had  never  been  the  part  of 
any  contract,  was  not  a  part 
of  the  guild  contract,  and  could 
not  properly  be  arbitrated. 

In  an  editorial,  appearing  in 
the  abbreviated  Jan.  3  issue  of 
which  only  about  2,000  copies 
were  printed  before  picket  lines 
were  established,  the  company 
explained  that  its  sick  pay  pro¬ 
gram,  inaugurated  eight  years 
ago,  has  been  accepted  by  every 
other  union  as  a  voluntary 
policy. 

“The  company  will  not  arbi¬ 
trate  an  issue  which  has  been 
accepted  gracefully  by  all  other 
organized  employees  for  eight 
years,”  said  the  editorial.  “It 
is  the  company’s  contention  that 
sick  pay  policy  for  its  union 
people  has  been  a  matter  of  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  and  that  the 
guild  had  no  reason  to  expect 
special  treatment.” 

In  the  past  eight  years  more 
than  $300,000  has  been  paid  out 
in  sick  pay,  the  company  said. 


Agreed  on  Wages 


hired  in  the  two  departments 
after  the  contract  was  signed), 
and  severance  pay  up  to  20 
weeks. 

The  local  gruild  insisted  that 
past  sick  leave  policy  for  edi¬ 
torial  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  employees  be  maintained, 
namely,  that  sick  pay  begin  on 
the  first  day  of  illness.  If  the 
sick  leave  practice  must  follow 
the  pattern  of  the  crafts,  the 
guild  insisted  that  guild  pay 
also  be  comparable  with  that  of 
the  crafts.  Scales  of  the  latter 
go  to  $118. 

Now  that  the  strike  is  under¬ 
way,  the  guild  is  preparing  to 
“bring  up  to  standard”  certain 
clauses  in  the  previous  contract 
tentively  agreed  to,  according  to 
Ken  Byrd,  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  international  repre¬ 
sentative  here  from  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex.  He  said  the  guild 
will  seek  to  improve  severance 
pay  and  “other  sub-standard 
clauses.” 

Meanwhile,  the  guild  is  seek¬ 
ing  the  cooperation  of  other 
unions  to  supply  funds  for  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per. 

The  guild  has  granted  passes 
through  the  picket  line  to  the 
plant  engineer  and  other  main¬ 
tenance  personnel.  When  Frank 
Barry,  president  of  the  local 
guild,  accompanied  a  crew  of 
seven  pressmen  into  the  plant, 
he  was  requested  to  leave  the 
pressroom.  As  a  result,  the 
pressmen  left  also  and  plates 
on  the  Journal  Star  presses  were 
still  on  the  cylinders,  pending 
other  arrangements  for  their  re¬ 
moval. 


No  Chefs  Salad? 


Non-Subscriber  N.Y.  Times 


Prior  to  the  strike,  manage¬ 
ment  and  guild  had  reached  a 
wage  agreement,  providing  for 
$110  top  minimum  after  six 
years  and  $3  weekly  raise  in¬ 
creases,  together  with  a  modi¬ 
fied  guild  shop  (requiring  guild 
membership  of  those  who  were 


Sunday  Price  Up 


Poll  Resultful 


SiKESTON,  Mo. 

R.  E.  Long,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sikeston  Standard, 
recently  conducted  a  non-sub¬ 
scriber  poll  to  learn  what  people 
thought  about  the  paper  itself 
and  to  give  carriers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  tell  potential  custom¬ 
ers  about  the  Standard’s  im¬ 
proved  city  delivery  system. 

“We  used  our  carriers  in  tak¬ 
ing  the  poll,  paying  them  10c 
per  call,”  he  explained.  “Any 
carrier  who  got  two-thirds  of 
his  blanks  filled  out  and  back 
within  two  days  was  awarded 
free  bowling  and  refreshments 
as  a  bonus.” 

The  most  pleasant  part  of  the 
whole  deal  was  that  14%  of 
those  polled  became  subscribers. 
Among  the  non-subscribers,  the 
poll  indicated  that  61%  of  them 
were  buying  the  Standard  on  the 
newsstand. 


Day  Set 
For  Parents 


The  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Daily 
Northwestern  recently  set  aside 
a  Saturday  for  parents  of  city 
carriers  to  come  to  the  office 
and  pay  the  newspaper  bill.  The 
Northwestern,  in  turn,  held  open 
house  for  the  parents,  serving 
refreshments. 

Jack  Guiney,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  said  the  event  gave  many 
parents  an  opportunity  to  ask 
questions  about  their  sons’ 
routes  and  to  have  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  carriers’  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Although  the  temperature  was 
hovering  near  zero,  114  out  of 
134  parents  of  carriers  made 
the  Saturday  visit  to  the  paper. 


Honolulu 
Honolulu  Advertiser  carrier 
boys  lived  it  up  at  their  annual 
dinner  in  the  Royal  Hawaiian 
Hotel  on  the  beach  at  Waikiki. 
Some  900  aloha-shirt  clad  boys 
dined  on  ground  sirloin  (their 
own  choice)  and  topped  it  off 
with  marshmallow  and  coconut 
topped  cake,  also  their  selection. 


Hanna,  Financial 
Columnist,  Dies 

Chicago 

Phil  S.  Hanna,  70,  retired 
Chicago  Daily  News  financial 
columnist,  died  Jan.  4  at  his 
home  in  Hinsdale,  Ill.  He  was 
editor  of  the  old  Chicago  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce  and  for  many 
years  was  Detroit  manager  for 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  first 
president  of  Junior  Achieve¬ 
ment,  an  organization  dedicated 
to  giving  youth  a  practical  un¬ 
derstanding  of  American  busi¬ 
ness  methods. 


Allentown,  Pa. 

Price  of  the  Allentown  Sun- 
day-Call-Chronicle  increased 
from  10c  to  15c  per  copy,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  5.  The  price  of  the 
daily  morning  and  evening  edi¬ 
tions  remains  at  5c. 


Has  Biggest 
Daily  Edition 


For  the  first  time,  the  Sn 
York  Times  on  Jan.  6  publishet 
a  daily  edition  in  four  sectioM 
It  also  was  the  largest  dai; 
edition  in  number  of  pages— Ij; 
— in  the  newspaper’s  history. 

The  paper  posed  unusual  co 
lating  problems  in  the  mailia 
room.  The  presses  are  gears 
to  automatically  insert  only  ta 
sections  totalling  no  more  tha 
96  pages.  Sections  of  the  bii 
Sunday  Times  are  printed  : 
advance  and  much  of  the 
lating  is  done  by  dealers  ais 
distributors. 


Press  Time 


The  Times  went  to  press  j 
5  p.m.  with  80  pages  in  t» 
sections  of  the  annual  nationi 
financial  and  business  reviei 
The  first  two  sections  of  8 
pages,  with  the  main  news  di 
partments,  went  to  press  i 
7 :30  p.m.  Sunday,  Jan.  5.  No: 
mal  press  time  is  9:30  p.m. 

To  prepare  for  the  big  pas! 
porters  and  cleaning  people  aa 
waste  trucks  were  called  toti 
mailing  room  Sunday  aftemoa 
to  clean  up  the  debris  from  ge: 
ting  out  the  big  Sunday  pap«: 
whose  main  sections  carried  II 


Mailing  Room 


Wiechmaim  Named 

Richard  J.  Wiechmann  has 
been  named  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  International  Paper  Co. 
He  succeeds  Willard  Von  Hagen, 
retired. 


The  mailing  room  force 
effect,  experienced  two  Satu 
nights  in  a  row.  The  crew 
sisted  of  729  mailers  and 
liverers  instead  of  the 
185  on  Sunday  nights  and  1 
Times  trucks  were  pressed  ffi 
service  instead  of  the  usual 
in  addition  to  trucks  of  deal 
and  distributors.  Carpent 
built  special  tables  for  asse® 
ling  the  sections.  An  additiom 
force  was  on  duty  in  the  pr 
room,  too. 

The  mailing  room  comple 
the  big  job  at  4  a.m.,  five  hot: 
earlier  than  had  been  the  ca* 
with  a  smaller  annual  businel 
review  edition  last  year. 

The  Times  issued  a  busin 
review  of  Europe  Tuesday- 
pages  in  two  sections — and  i 
business  review  of  the  West® 
Hemisphere — 96  pages  in  t« 
sections — on  Wednesday. 

The  Monday  review  secti 
carried  210,365  lines  of  ad^ 
tising,  the  Tuesday  review  9t 
tion  carried  48,194  lines  anddi 
Wednesday  review  section  ct 
ried  75,687  lines.  This  was  • 
addition  to  the  normal  run  ^ 
advertising  in  the  main  ne* 
section  on  those  three  days. 
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etailers  Explore  Impact, 
se  of  ROP  Color  in  Ads 


2000-Store  Survey  Reveals 
Color  Is  Available  To  60% 


j  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

A  thorough  exploration  of  the  i 
lontinuing  development,  use  and  i 
mpact  of  ROP  newspaper  color  1 
)n  retail  advertising  dominated 
:he  opening  session  of  the  47th  ( 
annual  convention  of  the  Na-  ( 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa-  ^ 
lion  in  New  York  this  week.  j 
J,  Gordon  Dakins,  executive 
I’icepresident  of  the  association, 
•eleased  results  of  the  NRDGA’s  ; 
annual  year-end  survey  of  its 
nenibers,  in  which  more  than 
,000  stores  were  represented.  , 
iixty  percent  of  these  stores 
Reported  that  ROP  color  is 
Available  in  their  local  news¬ 
papers  and  of  these  58%  said 
■hey  use  it.  Fifty  four  percent 
)f  the  stores  said  they  get  “fair” 

*esults;  38%  get  “good”  re- 
ults;  and  8%  termed  results 
'“poor.” 

4  Newspaper  Cooperation 

Lj  The  color  session  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  cooperation  of 
i^he  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex- 
fecutives  Association,  the  Bureau 
Advertising,  ANPA,  and  the 
^’ational  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association.  Charles  L.  An- 
irews,  advertising  promotion 
manager,  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
“■Bonner  and  Tennesseean,  pre¬ 
sided. 

J  Part  of  Mr.  Dakins’  report 
covered  the  promotion  and  sell- 
plans  of  retailers  for  1958. 
Comparing  the  first  half  ex- 
mditures  with  the  same  period 
0»f  1957,  84%  of  the  2000  re- 
■aileis  said  they  plan  no  change; 
t(®7o  plan  to  increase  their  bud- 
[Aets;  and  10%  plan  to  cut  ex- 
jAenditures. 

■  Newspaper  Kates  Higher 

On  the  question  of  planned 
•i^hifts  in  media  emphasis,  52% 
#>lan  no  changes  in  their  use  of 
■Newspapers;  29%  will  decrease 
heir  emphasis  in  papers;  and 
said  they  plan  to  increase 
Iheir  emphasis  in  newspapers. 
I^his  compares  with  other  media 
mentioned  as  follows:  direct 
mail;  56%  no  change;  12% 
lower;  32%  higher.  Radio:  52% 
ao  change;  29%  lower;  19% 
higher.  Television:  45%  no 
change;  31%  lower;  24%  higher. 

Seventy-seven  percent  of  the 
Editor  &  publisher 


reporting  stores  said  they  found 
newspaper  advertising  rates 
higher. 

The  suiwey  also  revealed  that 
64%  of  the  stores  plan  to  re¬ 
duce  their  newspaper  linage 
while  36%  said  they  will  make 
no  change. 

Thirty  one  percent  of  the 
stores  reported  that  national 
advertising  was  “very  helpful”; 
46%  thought  it  “fair”;  23% 
said  it  had  “little  value”  at  the 
counter. 

Use  of  Radio-TV 

As  for  the  reporting  stores’ 
use  of  radio  and  TV  during  1957, 
the  figures  looked  like  this:  Use 
of  radio,  1957:  70%  used  it; 
32%  used  more  in  ’57;  26% 
used  less;  42%  made  no  change 
from  1956.  Use  of  TV,  1957: 
53%  used  it;  43%  used  more  in 
’57;  23%  used  less;  and  34% 
made  no  change  from  1956. 

Traceable  Returns 

O.  William  Spoor,  advertising 
manager,  Loveman’s  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
told  the  ROP  color  session  that 
“the  addition  of  color  to  our 
daily  newspaper  pages  is  a  solid 
investment  that  produces  defin¬ 
ite  and  traceable  returns.” 

He  said  the  use  of  color  is 
good  for  a  plus  business  of  from 
20%  to  50%  more  than  a 
straight  black-and-white  presen¬ 
tation.  Mr.  Spoor  noted  that  the 
addition  of  color  to  new'spaper 
pages  is  considered  important 
enough  to  warrant  the  careful 
attention  of  the  cosmetic  manu¬ 
facturers. 

“Some  of  them,”  he  said  “have 
a  standing  request  on  ROP  color. 
In  exchange  for  a  spot  on  any 
fashion  page,  they  agree  to  pay 
for  50%  of  the  space  their 
product  uses,  and  100%  of  the 
cost  of  color,  to  be  used  any¬ 
where  on  the  page.” 

Mr.  Spoor  used  color  slides  to 
show  examples  of  how  his  store 
has  used  color  in  conjunction 
with  various  suppliers.  He  em¬ 
phasized  that  in  smaller  space 
I  units  than  a  full  page,  “the 
.  addition  of  color  insures  page 
!  domination.” 
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A  highlight  of  the  ROP  color 
session  was  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal's  “ColoROPtics” 
presentation  (E&P,  Aug.  10, 
’57,  page  17)  by  Robert  K. 
Drew,  advertising  director  of 
the  Journal. 

Another  Feature 

Another  feature  was  the 
showing  of  R.  Hoe  &  Company’s 
motion  picture,  “Color  Sell.< 
Everything,”  (E&P,  Sept.  28, 
’57,  page  30). 

Ed  Falasca  and  Mark  Arnold, 
Bureau  of  Advertising’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  promotion  and  retail 
manager  respectively,  teamed  up 
to  present  “The  Art  of  News¬ 
paper  Run  of  Paper  Color.” 
This  was  originally  shown  at 
the  second  ROP  Color  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Chicago  (E&P,  Sept. 
28,  ’57,  page  20). 

NNPA  Presentation 

A  presentation  entitled  “How 
ROP  Color  Produces”  was  made 
in  behalf  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association  by 
Robert  N.  Weed,  promotion  di¬ 
rector,  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune. 

The  color-slide  presentation 
gave  NRDGA  members  a  quick 
sampling  of  the  scope  and  i  iwer 
of  ROP  newspaper  color  in  sell¬ 
ing  any  goods  or  services  in 
any  part  of  the  U.  S.  and  in  any 
size  store. 

Ads  used  in  the  presentation 
varied  in  size  and  depicted  ROP 
color  as  used  in  its  full  range — 
from  one  color  to  full  color. 
Some  were  one-shots ;  some  were 
parts  of  campaigns. 

Using  flashing  red,  yellow  and 
blue  lights,  accompanied  by 
blasts  of  “steam”  and  pistol 
shots,  the  NNPA  color  promo¬ 
tion  cited  numerous  chapters 
and  verses  on  successful  uses  of 
color  by  retailers  across  the 
country. 

Time  To  Go  Forward 

“Now  we  in  NNPA,”  Mr. 
Weed  said,  “believe  it  is  time 
to  move  forward  in  our  thinking 
about  ROP  color  and  in  our  use 
of  this  great  sales  power.  NNPA 
hopes  that  you  believe  as  we  do, 
that  the  sales  power  of  ROP 
color  needs  no  further  toe-in-the- 
water  testing.  ROP  color  is  not 
something  that  is  going  to  be  a 
factor — it  is  here  and  it  is  a 
potent  sales  factor. 

“And  it  is  time,”  he  went  on, 
“that  advertisers,  agencies  — 
yes,  and  newspapers  themselves 


JSRDGA  ^otv 
The  ISRMA 

Because  the  term  “dry 
goods”  has  lost  its  significance 
in  the  retailing  world  today, 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  this  week  changed 
its  name  to  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants  Association. 

A  similar  proposal  was 
voted  down  in  1950,  but  this 
week  8,200  department,  spe¬ 
cialty  and  chain  store  mem¬ 
bers  approved  the  change 
ovei-whelmingly. 


— regard  and  use  ROP  color  as 
a  basic  part  of  continuing  sales 
programs.  Not  just  as  a  special 
tool  for  announcing  a  sale,  or 
for  bailing  a  store  or  a  product 
out  of  trouble,  mind  you,  but 
for  a  basic  tool  for  effective,  con¬ 
tinuing  sales  efforts.” 

11  Pages 

Mr.  Weed  told  how  Lytton’s 
store  in  Chicago  in  1955  tested 
ROP  color  with  11  pages,  run¬ 
ning  national  brand  merchandise 
at  regular  prices.  Results  were 
so  good  that  Lytton’s  ran  49 
full-page  color  ads  in  the  Trib¬ 
une  in  1956 — the  most  ever  used 
by  any  advertiser  in  the  Chicago 
market. 

“Perhaps,”  he  said,  “it  is  only 
coincidence  that  Lytton’s  scored 
a  fabulous  49%  increase  in  net 
earnings,  1956  over  1955  — 
figuratively  a  1%  increase  for 
every  color  page  they  used  .  .  . 
But  if  it  is  a  coincidence,  more 
retailers  would  be  mighty  glad 
to  have  such  profitable  coinci¬ 
dences.” 

Sear!<,  Koebuek  Report 

Delegates  to  the  NRDGA’s 
four-day  convention  sat  in  on  a 
total  of  35  sessions.  One  was 
devoted  to  a  report  by  Fred 
C.  Hecht,  general  retail  mer¬ 
chandise  and  sales  manager  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  on  how 
his  company  is  fairing  in  its 
experiments  with  national  ad¬ 
vertising.  (E&P,  Sept.  15,  ’56, 
page  17). 

Mr.  Hecht  repeated  what  he 
told  the  40th  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  last  spring 
(E&P,  May  4,  ’57,  page  16) : 

“I  must  emphasize,”  he  said, 
“that  after  many  years  of  Sears 
prosperity,  we  can’t  and  don’t 
sell  newspaper  advertising  short. 
As  of  now,  possibly  always,  na¬ 
tional  magazine  advertising  can 
only  be  one  integral  part  of 
Sears’  entire  promotional  pic¬ 
ture.  In  fact,  this  kind  of  “back¬ 
drop”  advertising  may  actually 
result  in  getting  more  people 

(Continued  on  page  16) 


Fairchild  to  Enter 
Teletypesetter  Field 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment, 
Inc.,  the  Long  Island  firm  re¬ 
sponsible  for  development  of  the 
Scan-a-Graver,  is  taking  over 
the  Teletypesetter  business. 

Fairchild  Graphic’s  purchase 
of  the  assets  of  the  Teletypeset¬ 
ter  Corporation  includes  the  in¬ 
ventory  and  tools  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  provides  for  tempo¬ 
rary  use  of  its  Chicago  plant 
and  personnel  until  oi)erations 
can  be  integrated  with  the 
Graphic  operation. 

J.  A.  V.  Hyatt,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  said  Fair- 
child  is  taking  all  steps  neces¬ 
sary  to  insure  continued  serv¬ 
ice  to  Teletypesetter  customers. 

The  stock  of  Teletypesetter 
Corporation  is  owned  by  Tele¬ 
type  Corporation,  a  subsidiary 
of  Western  Electric  Company, 
Inc.  and  by  the  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  w’hich  operates  the 
Gannett  organization  of  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions.  Fairchild  Graphic  is  a 
wholly-o  w  n  e  d  subsidiary  of 
Fairchild  Camera  and  Instru¬ 
ment  Corporation  of  Syosset, 
N.  Y. 

Western  Pilcclric 

Western  Electric,  and  its  par¬ 
ent,  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  had  been 
ordered  to  divest  themselves  of 
the  business  being  carried  on 
by  Teletypesetter  Corporation 
by  an  anti-trust  consent  decree 
of  Jan.  24,  1956.  Court  approval 
by  Fairchild,  as  purchaser  of 
Teletypesetter’s  assets,  was 
given  last  month  on  consent  of 
the  Justice  Department. 

Mr.  Hyatt  described  Teletype¬ 
setter  as  “highly  compatible” 
with  Fairchild  Graphic  Equip¬ 
ment,  Inc.,  which  produces,  mar¬ 
kets  and  services  electronic 
photo-engravers,  the  Scan-A- 
Graver  and  Scan-A-Sizer,  wide¬ 
ly  used  by  newspapers  and  in 
commercial  printing  here  and 
abroad. 

Teletypesetter  products  in¬ 
clude  specialized  equipment  for 
the  automation  of  typesetting 
and  address  plate  embossing  ma¬ 
chines  that  are  normally  acti¬ 
vated  from  manually  operated 
keyboards.  Widely  used  by  both 
large  and  small  newspapers  and 
printing  plants  is  the  model 
which  is  attached  to  Linotype 
and  Intertype  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines.  Punched  tape,  produced 
by  personnel  using  standard 
typewriter  keyboards,  will  auto¬ 
matically  operate  the  Intertype 
or  Linotype  machines. 

Bureaus  of  the  major  press 


associations  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  use  Teletypesetter 
perforators  to  prepare  punched 
tape  ready  for  use  in  Teletype¬ 
setter  operating  units.  It  is  also 
used  with  plate  embossing  equip¬ 
ment  to  produce  address  plates 
in  business  offices. 

Mr.  Hyatt  stated  that  plans 
provide  for  continued  research 
and  development  to  produce  new 
equipment  w'hich  can  be  used  in 
conjunction  w'ith  electronic 
brains,  data  processing,  opera¬ 
tion  of  business  machines,  fac¬ 
tory  automation  and  production 
control  systems. 

“We  feel  that  our  specialized 
sales  and  service  field  organiza¬ 
tion  of  over  7.5  people  will  seiwe 
to  enhance  the  service  to  Tele¬ 
typesetter  customers,”  he  said. 
“This  force,  already  highly 
trained  in  the  art  of  electronic 
engraving,  will  undergo  a  simi¬ 
lar  training  program  to  famil¬ 
iarize  them  with  the  new  prod¬ 
ucts.” 

• 

A.M.  Paper  Sale 
Halted  at  Factory 

St.  Louis 

Because  of  an  efficiency  ex¬ 
pert’."  recommendation,  em¬ 
ployees  of  McDonnell  Aircarft 
Corporation’s  big  plant  here 
have  to  buy  their  morning  pa¬ 
per  before  entering  company 
premises. 

Included  in  the  expert’s  re¬ 
port,  after  a  study  of  personnel 
habits,  was  the  observation  that 
too  many  of  the  26,000  w'orkers 
were  doing  too  much  newspaper 
reading  before  buckling  down  to 
work  in  the  morning.  The  com¬ 
pany  moved  to  cut  down  the 
temptation  by  having  new’spaper 
racks  removed  from  near  plant 
and  office  entrances. 

The  Globe-Democrat  has  com¬ 
plained,  but  as  yet  the  order 
has  stuck.  The  company  says  it 
has  no  objection  to  stands  which 
offer  the  afternoon  paper  (Post- 
Dispatch)  outside  entrances, 
contending  that  the  purchase  of 
papers  by  employees  for  reading 
on  their  w'ay  home  is  not  a 
McDonnell  concern. 

• 

Parade’s  Big  Year 

Parade,  the  Sunday  Picture 
Magazine,  closed  1957  with  a 
$19,400,000  gross  advertising 
revenue.  This  was  the  highest  in 
its  history,  an  18  per  cent  gain 
over  1956,  Publisher  Arthur  H. 
Motley  reported. 


A  P 

CLASSIFIED  INFORMATION— Talking  over  plans  for  the  Baltimon^ix  n 
convention  of  the  Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertisirt:  Jaund 
Managers  in  June:  Left  to  right — Charles  Lipscomb  Jr.,  president  r  ^ 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising;  Walter  Schmidt,  Baltimore  Sunpapen 
William  Carr,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  ANCAM  president;  iik  P  ,. 
C.  M.  Carroll,  New  York  Times,  program  chairman.  The  group  wi 

pictured  at  Northeastern  Cams'  meeting  in  New  York.  forme 


Ainley  with  Group 


Acquiring  Weekly 


Weymouth,  Mass. 

The  90-year-old  weekly  Wey¬ 
mouth  Gazette  &  Transcript  was 
published  this  week  under  new 
ownership. 

Albert  F.  Ralston,  editor  and 
publisher  for  17  years,  sold  the 
business  to  Leslie  G.  Ainley, 
publisher;  Sidney  B.  Shear,  edi¬ 
tor;  and  George  W.  Denison, 
general  manager. 

Mr.  Ainley  has  been  State 
Hou.se  correspondent  and  politi¬ 
cal  writer  for  the  Boston  Globe 
for  38  years.  He  will  continue 
his  association  with  the  Globe. 

Devoting  full-time  to  the 
operation  of  the  Gazette  will  be 
Mr.  Shear  and  Mr.  Denison.  Mr. 
Shear  started  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  Quincy  Patriot- 
Ledger  and  w'as  a  reporter  for 
the  State  House  News  Service. 
For  the  past  two  years  he  was 
director  of  public  relations  for 
the  Avis  Rent-a-Car  System. 

Mr.  Denison  has  been  in  the 
printing  business  at  Dedham. 


Classified  Aid 
Package  Due 
From  Bureau  S' hi 
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The  Bureau  of  Advertisimlwhat 
ANPA,  will  soon  be  sending  i»ward 
members  an  “idea  packagej  Fit 
called  “Cues  For  Classified’fcrcxe 
Charles  T.  Lipscomb,  presidei®fAS 
of  the  Bureau,  told  members  (i||Cent( 
the  Northeastern  Classified  Aii|jThe 
vertising  Managers’  Associate 
this  week,  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  said  “Cues  Fei 
Classified”  will  be  mailed  quarl 
terly  to  member  newspaperjj 
beginning  next  month.  It  wT 
contain  ideas  for  building  clasj 


fied  linage,  ideas  for  promotir.=^i|l^^ 


classified  in  the  pages  of  yoty 


own  paper,  ideas  for  mail  pr 
motions. 


“It  is  designed  to  supplemer 
but  not  to  replace  any  regu'.a  , 


merchandising  sendee  which  yi'i  Q^ 


might  be  buying,”  Mr.  Li  pSCcn^:-- 


said. 


54  pi 


The  classified  sales  aid,  h 


added,  was  reviewed  and  aj 


20  p 


Appointments  Made 
On  Union’s  Paper 

Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

Edward  J.  Byrne,  publisher  of 
Colorado  Springs  Free  Press, 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Carmon  C.  Greer  as  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  ITU- 
sponsored  daily. 

Mr.  Greer  formerly  published 
weekly  newspapers  at  Bedford, 
Va.,  and  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

Jack  Magee,  who  has  been  on 
the  staff  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Light  and  of  the  James¬ 
town  (N.  Y.)  Sun,  of  which  Mr. 
Byrne  is  still  publisher,  has 
been  named  city  editor  of  the 
Free  Press. 


of  w 


proved  not  only  by  the  Bureac 
Plans  Committee,  but  by  a  cor 
mittee  of  classified  advertisinTI  ' 
managers  consisting  of  Anthof  , 

T.  Powderly,  Rochester  (N.  If  '  If 
Democrat  and  Chronicle;  ^  "i.  “ 
Ham  Carr,  Philadelphia  (Pa 
Bulletin,  and  C.  M.  Carroll, 


York  Times. 
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Herbert  C.  Cornuelle,  »- 
came  here  four  years  ago 
public  relations  director  for^j 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.,  ^ 
been  named  president  of  t- 
firm. 
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Science  News  Presentation 
Questions  Raised  by  Survey 


Magazines  Hold  Edge  in  ‘Elite’ 
Group;  Public  Relies  on  Papers 


the  sample  for  each.  The  figures 
were:  Television,  426;  Maga¬ 
zines,  401.  Radio  was  mentioned 
by  62  persons. 

More  Than  One 


By  Hillier  Kriejslihauni  Eight  individuals  claimed  that  Detroit 

they  used  more  than  one  medium  The  Detroit  Times  has  an- 
A  public  opinion  survey  taken  a  Pm.  ^  primary  source  and  43  nounced  the  promotions  of 

iix  months  before  the  Soviets  '  *  f  i  r  aii  m  Kpw  chose  not  to  answer  the  William  H.  Mills  to  general 

aunched  Sputnik  I  showed  that  .  .  question.  Science  news  was  not  manager  and  Charles  C.  Ober- 

ess  than  half  of  the  American  «"  •  **  r  mentioned  by  326  persons  when  meyer  to  business  manager, 

public  had  ever  heard  of  space  cnairman  ot  t  e  surveys  om-  questioned  about  their  They  were  the  first  major 

wtellites  but  that  those  best  in-  ®  reading  habits  and  thus  they  changes  announced  by  Phil  de 

formed  depended  primarily  on  ®  lence  ri  ers  or  a  asked  about  their  Beaubien  since  he  became  pub- 

...gmnes  and  newspapers  for  ““"I'T  I*'”"’  1.  it  for  obtaining  lisher  Nor.  1. 

their  science  news.  ^  f  a  ’  science  information.  Mr.  Mills  has  been  business 

The  statistics  on  satellite  ®  ®  ®  I""*'®"®  These  statistics  on  the  satel-  n'anager  and  Mr.  Obermeyer 

knowledge  were  released  recent-  l‘te  question  do  not  seem  out  of  assistant  business  manager  since 


Mills  Obermeyer 

2  Detroit  Times 
Executives  Promoted 


!  A  public  opinion  survey  taken 
kix  months  before  the  Soviets 


Detroit 

The  Detroit  Times  has  an- 


their  science  news.  a-  *•  ♦  f  a  ’  science  miormation.  Mr.  Mills  has  been  business 

The  statistics  on  satellite  ®  ®  ®  I""*'®"®  These  statistics  on  the  satel-  nianager  and  Mr.  Obermeyer 

knowledge  were  released  recent-  new.,  'i  l‘te  question  do  not  seem  out  of  assistant  business  manager  since 

ly  by  the  Suiweys  Committee  _ ‘  line  with  preliminary  findings  19^8. 

of  the  National  Association  of  for  other  parts  of  the  NASW  M**'®  joined  the  Times  in 

Science  Writers  (NASW)  as  for  that  fifth  of  the  public  that  guiwey.  Generally  newspapers  accountant  after 

the  initial  report  on  a  survey  was  fairly  well  informed  about  the  widest  use  as  a  popular  soving  the  Hearst  organization 
of  how  1,919  American  adults  satellites  into  two  further  cate-  medium  for  obtaining  science  ®  similar  capacity  on  the 
obtained  their  science  news  and  gories:  (a)  Those  with  general  t^t  magazine  readers  tended  to  Times  Herald. 

what  their  attitudes  were  to-  knowledge  about  their  function  pqu^j  ^j.  surpass  those  of  daily  Obermeyer  was  chief  ac- 

ward  science  and  the  scientists,  or  people  who  gave  general  papers  when  it  came  to  an  (Chicago  Ex- 

Field  interviewing  and  data  statements  about  a  satellite’s  “elite”  grouping.  aminer  before  coming  here  in 

.Tmvttccmcp  woro  Hnnf>  for  the  data  eatherinc  activities  and  1937. 


I  Field  interviewing  and  data  statements  about  a  satellite’s 
processing  were  done  for  the  data  gathering  activities  and 
^ASW  by  the  Survey  Research  (b)  Those  who  made  specific 
ICenter,  University  of  Michigan,  statements  about  functions  such 


“elite”  grouping. 


Popular  Medium 


3  ()||Center,  University  of  Michigan,  statements  about  functions  such 
Aiifche  project  was  financed  by  a  as  measurement  of  the  earth.  Thus  the  newspapers,  tradi-  OncrAtioil  RoSrd 
tiwfcrant  from  the  Rockefeller  atmosphere,  radiation,  or  the  tionally  considered  the  medium 
■Foundation.  A  full  report  is  connection  with  the  Interna-  for  news  of  all  kinds,  continued  tyt  J  f  IT  *1 

FflKcheduled  for  publication  in  the  tional  Geophysical  Year.  their  popularity  in  the  mid-  ilflUlCCl  lOF  Uflliy 

‘  spring.  On  what  medium  did  indi-  Twentienth  Century  when  it 

viduals  in  these  two  groups  de-  came  to  use  as  a  channel  for  ob-  Phil^ELPHIA 

w  I  Vague  KnoHlcilge  pend  for  their  science  informa-  taining  news  about  science.  This  The  SRB  TV  Publishing  Com- 

Those  interviewed  were  asked,  tion?  finding  is  especially  noteworthy  pany  is  placing  the  P/iilodelpAia 

Have  you  heard  anything  about  The  following  table  shows  the  for  American  publishers,  edi-  Dotii/ News  under  the  operation 

Ians  to  launch  a  space  satellite,  acedia  cited  as  the  primary  tors,  and  reporters  since  1958  of  a  management  committee. 

nmptimDo  a  man  moHp  source  for  sciencc  news  for  these  may  well  see  as  much  science  This  committee  consists  of 

^meumes  caiiea  a  man  maoe  »„upg.  information  released  as  anv  Carl  L.  Biemiller,  chairman; 

aoon?  From  what  you  ve  heard,  t'^®  gro®P®-  information  any  ^  advertising  di- 


Vague  Knowleilge 

Those  interviewed  were  asked, 
“Have  you  heard  anything  about 


Isomptimps  pailpH  n  man-mndp  Source  for  Science  news  for  these  may  well  see  as  much  science 
Cr/rorn  whatyouTe  h^^^^^  two  groups:  information  released  as  any 


what  is  the  purpose  of  launching 
these  space  satellites?”  Primary 

Of  the  1,919  adults  questioned.  Source  of 

o4  per  cent  said  they  had  never  Science  News 
heard  of  space  satellites.  Only  Magazines 
20  per  cent  had  any  real  idea  Newspapers 
of  what  such  satellites  would  Television 


Those  with 
General 
Knowledge 
..  38 

. .  33 

..  26 


TV.  fV.  rector;  J.  Ray  Hunt,  managing 
osewi  editor;  Morris  J.  Schiffman,  cir- 
V  .1^  culation  director;  Joseph  B. 


The  rest  had  vague  .  2 

iji  Iknowledg®  of  these  “man-made  ^ore  than  One  Medium .  1 

but  knew  little  of  their  Ascertained  .  — 

y  ijpurposes.  _ 

f  1  These  statistics  are  significant  100% 

/oj  Ibecause  they  provide  a  base  for  xt  u  •  o  i  /i  ca\ 

yjmeasuring  hiw  much  of  the  Number  in  Sample . (150) 

l|  items  on  the  satellite  phase  of 

jthe  International  Geophysical  The  NASW  survey  also  previoui 


now  e  ge  Moore,  of  the  Inquirer  manage- 
ment  staff,  adviser;  William  Kel- 
49  ler,  mechanical  superintendent; 

14  Paul  Martin,  promotion  man- 

1  ager;  and  James  T.  Scott,  busi- 

—  ness  manager. 

1  The  committee  members,  with 

-  the  exception  of  Mr.  Moore, 

100%  were  all  executives  of  the  tab- 

(223)  *®'^  when  Matthew  H.  McClos- 

key  sold  the  paper  to  the  In¬ 
quirer  affiliate. 

lited  States  a  further  indication  of  the 


!tbe  International  Geophysical  The  NASW  survey  also  previous  year  in  United  States  a  further  indication  of  the 
Year  had  gotten  through  into  showed  that  newspapers  were  history.  Certainly  the  penalty  new  management’s  decision  to 
people’s  memories.  Coverage  the  medium  most  widely  de-  for  a  public  uninformed  about  rebuild  the  News  was  seen  in 
H»|>out  satellites  had  been  con-  pended  upon  for  science  infer-  science  is  greater  than  ever  be-  the  offering  this  week  of  the 
)[.nr|  i  siderable  up  to  the  April  survey  mation.  Approximately  a  third  fore.  back  page  for  1000-line  adver- 

but  all  of  it  was  small  in-  of  those  interviewed  of  654  out  Thoughtful  publishers  and  tisements.  This  page  had  previ- 
jQ  jlldeed  compared  with  that  after  of  a  sample  of  1,919  listed  news-  editors,  however,  may  inquire  ously  been  used  for  sports  news. 
Soviets  put  their  Sputniks  papers  as  their  primary  source,  whether  magazine  presentation  First  ad  for  this  position,  which 
hwi ‘nto  the  sky.  Both  television  and  magazines  of  science  includes  techniques  sells  at  a  premium  rate,  was 

f  The  Survey  Research  Center  were  named  as  a  primary  source  that  may  be  adapted  for  daily  placed  by  an  automobile  dealer 


broke  down  the  statistics  by  approximately  one  fifth  of 
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Lapse  in  Ike’s 
Press  Parley 
Near  Record 

Washington 

President  Eisenhower’s  pre¬ 
occupation  with  messages  to 
Congress  is  expected  to  extend 
the  lapse  in  White  House  press 
conferences  to  three  months — a 
record  in  modern  histoi’y. 

Ike  last  met  the  press  Oct.  30. 
Since  then,  contact  with  the 
newsmen  has  been  maintained 
by  Press  Secretary  James  C. 
Hagerty  and  briefly,  by  Asso¬ 
ciate  Secretary  Anne  Wheaton. 
Illness,  a  trip  to  Paris,  and  ab¬ 
sences  which  Mr.  Hagerty  calls 
“work-and- vacation”  jaunts  have 
insulated  the  President  from  the 
question-and-answer  relation¬ 
ship  which  was  the  core  of 
White  House  news  coverage  for 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  President  made  a  public 
appearance  Thursday  (Jan.  9) 
when  he  read  his  State  of  the 
Union  message  to  Congress. 
Newsmen  crowded  the  press  gal¬ 
lery  to  glimpse  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive,  to  report  a  major  news  in¬ 
terest:  Ike’s  health  is  reflected 
in  his  appearance  and  delivery. 

Last-minute  changes  in  the 
State  of  the  Union  Message  de¬ 
layed  release  of  copies  to  the 
press  until  the  President  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Capitol.  In  other 
years,  Mr.  Hagerty  has  been 
able  to  hand  out  copies  of  the 
address  early  in  the  day. 

The  budget  message  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  seminar  for 
newsmen  Saturday,  preliminary 
to  a  Monday  release  when  it 
goes  to  Congress.  Percival  F. 
Brundage,  Director  of  the  Budg¬ 
et  Bureau,  will  conduct  the  ses¬ 
sion. 


Little  Evidence 
Of  Ad  Boycott 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

A  month  after  its  advertisers 
were  threatened  with  a  boycott, 
the  Arkansas  Gazette  has  felt 
“very  little”  effect.  Business 
Manager  J.  R.  Williamson  said 
this  week. 

The  Gazette  reported  Dec.  13 
that  its  advertisers  had  received 
letters  threatening  them  with 
boycott  if  they  continued  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  the  138-year-old  Ga¬ 
zette.  The  letters  said  the  Ga¬ 
zette  was  opposed  to  racial 
segregation  and  that  pro-segre¬ 
gation  groups  were  determined 
to  cut  off  the  paper’s  source  of 
revenue. 


Mergenthaler  Hawaiian  Story 
Buys  Heavily  Pic  Awards 

In  Auto-lite 


White  Troetschel 

Circulation 
Chief  Named 


Miami,  Fla. 

James  L.  Knight,  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  general  manager,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  White,  asistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  to  the  post  of  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 

Mr.  White  succeeds  Henry  T. 
Troetschel,  who  will  now  act 
in  an  advisory  capacity.  The  two 
men  have  been  heading  up  the 
Herald’s  circulation  operation 
since  1940. 

Mr.  Troetschel,  67,  started 
his  newspaper  career  at  17  on 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Times-Ga- 
zette  circulation  staff.  He  left 
that  paper  two  years  after  it 
was  purchased  by  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  in  1927  and  went 
to  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon- 
Journal  as  assistant  circulation 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  has 
increased  its  holdings  of  Elec¬ 
tric  Auto-Lite  Co.  of  Toledo  to 
126,000  shares,  up  from  55,000 
shares  last  April,  for  a  total  of 
about  $4,300,000. 

Gordon  W.  Wattles,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Mergenthaler, 
also  reported  this  week  that  a 
$6,000,000  loan  has  been  nego¬ 
tiated  for  15  years,  through  sev¬ 
eral  investment  houses. 

Mr.  Wattles  said  the  board 
might  consider  paying  stock 
dividends  in  lieu  of  cash  this 


Honoluk 
Sanford  Zalberg,  Honolvk 
Advertiser  reporter,  was  se¬ 
lected  the  winner  of  the  first 
annual  Paul  Beam  Memoriil 
Award  for  “the  outstanding  per. 
formance  in  Hawaii  journalisB 
during  1957.”  He  receives  the 
Hawaiian  Airlines  trophy 
$150. 

Another  Advertiser  staffer, 
Chief  Photographer  Yoshiat 
Ishii,  won  the  K.  ShimogaK 
Memorial  Award  for  the 
news  photo  of  1957 — a  tidsl 
wave  picture 


I 


manager. 

He  remained  there  until  he 
came  to  the  Herald  in  1940. 

Mr.  White,  who  was  a  vendor 
for  the  Herald  in  his  youth  — 
from  1927  to  1933  —  rose  to 
circulation  bookkeeper  in  1939 
and  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager  in  1952. 


Frasoa  Leaves 
Camden  Paper 


lends  in  lieu  oi  cash  this  ^  -%r  "pv  . 

year.  Eai-nings  of  Mergenthaler  0 —  JL  OEIF  L^9.Ct 
for  the  first  fiscal  quarter,  ended 
Dec.  31,  1957,  will  probably  be 
less  than  half  the  $617,486 
earned  in  the  year-earlier  pe¬ 
riod. 

“A  substantial  curtailment  in 
business  complicated  by  plans  to 
move  part  of  the  Brooklyn  man¬ 
ufacturing  facilities  to  Long 


OnArbitration 
Is  Renewed 


M 


Renewal  for  five  years  of  the! 
arbitration  agreement  betweeiL 

Island  has  created  a  real  prob-  the  American  Newspaper  Pub-Bl) 
lem  in  the  past  three  to  five  lishers  Association  and  the  In-lr  ] 
months,”  Glen  E.  Taylor  Jr.,  ternational  Printing  Pressman';^ 
treasurer,  reported.  Union  was  completed  at  Cincin| 

Mergenthaler  paid  $2  in  regu-  nati,  Jan.  6.  ^ 

lar  dividends  and  50  cents  extra  The  contract  was  signed  bysi 
on  512,000  shares  outstanding  officials  of  the  pressmen’s  uniotff'"’ 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Sept,  and  representatives  of  ANP.lf'' 


30. 


No  change  was  made  in  tbfPape 


The  decline  in  earnings,  Mr. 
Wattles  said,  has  been  caused 
by  loss  of  sales  volume  both  at 
home  and  abroad  and  by  rising 
costs  of  doing  business. 


Camden,  N.  J. 

John  Frasca,  a  former  prize¬ 
winning  reporter  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News,  who 
switched  to  the  Camden  Courier- 
Post  about  five  months  ago,  is 
no  longer  with  the  latter  paper. 

M  r.  Frasca  announced  on  a  tele¬ 
vision  program,  “Night  Beat,” 
that  the  Courier-Post  had  dis¬ 
pensed  with  his  seiwices.  On  the 
show  he  told  of  his  investigation 
of  some  New  Jersey  institutions 
for  mental  illness  and  said  he 
had  written  a  series  for  the 
newspaper  hut  political  pres.sure 
was  brought  to  bear  and  they 
weren’t  published. 

James  M.  O’Neill,  managing 
editor  of  the  Courier-Post,  de¬ 
nied  this  and  said  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  lawyers  had  cautioned 
against  possible  libel  in  the  ar¬ 
ticles,  so  they  were  not  used. 

Mr.  Frasca’s  services  were 
ended  at  the  expiration  of  the 
trial  period  for  which  he  was 
hired,  Mr.  O’Neill  said. 


S 75,000  ill  Prizes 
For  ‘Galaxy  Game’ 

A  new  newspaper 
Galaxy  Game,  based 


terms  of  the  agreement. 

After  signing  the  new  con 
tract,  Thomas  E.  Dunwody,  pres 
ident  of  the  pressmen’s  unioL 
and  George  N.  Dale,  chaimu: 
of  the  ANPA  Special  Standin: 
Committee,  expressed  the  hope 
that  1958  will  equal  the  excep¬ 
tional  1957  record  of  no  pres 
men’s  strikes  against  ANP.1 
feature,  newspapers, 
on  the  The  contract 


page 

■hen 


oldest  COD- 


illl 

Bom 


names  of  movie  and  television  tinuous  arbitration  agreement  i: 
personalities,  will  start  in  the  American  labor  relations— out 
Netc  York  Herald  Tribune  on  the  procedure  for  settle 

Jan.  12.  Cash  prizes,  totaling  ment  of  all  disputes  betwee 
$75,000,  will  be  awarded.  pressmen  and  ANPA  newspj- 

There  will  be  72  puzzles,  each  Renewal  of  the  five-year 

consisting  of  an  arrangement  of  contract  was  appraved  by  tbf 
letters,  which,  when  correctly  nnion  in  a  referendum  la.'t 
rearranged  by  the  player,  will 
spell  the  first  and  last  name  of 
movie  and  television  person¬ 


ality. 


Elliott  Crooks  Dies 


November. 

Others  signing  the  agrcemeDt 
were: 

For  ANPA:  Richard  H. 
berg,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Glok 
Democrat ;  William  A.  DyerJr- 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  ar.: 
News;  Hugh  B.  Patterson  Jr 
Elliott  Armstrong  Crooks,  52,  uttle  Rock  Arkansas  Gazetti. 
vicepresident  of  Hogan  Labora-  and  Albert  Spendlove,  Philndd 
tories,  facsimile  equipment  de-  phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 
velopers,  died  Jan.  8  at  his  Long  For  the  union:  Anthony  J 
Island  home.  He  was  a  former  DeAndrade,  Boston,  vicepresi 
circulation  promoter  for  the  dent;  George  L.  Googe,  Atlanti] 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  other  secretary-treasurer;  Jack? 
newspapers  and  a  teacher  at  Torrence,  Chicago,  vicepresi- 
Columbia  University  Graduate  dent;  and  Alexander  J.  Rohur] 
School  of  JouiTialism.  Washington,  vicepresident 
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BIG  DEAL 

FIcklen,  Dallas  News 


UNIFIED  AT  LAST? 

williams,  Detroit  Free  Press 


TOUR  SOME  ON  ME!’ 

Hall,  Los  Angeles  Mirror-News 


Monitor’s  50th  Year 
Program  Is  Detailed 


Boston 

j  The  Christian  Science  Moni- 
nijJ  lor  is  marking  its  50th  year  as 
;p^  in  international  daily  news- 
t}i,  )aper.  A  60th  Anniversary 
Bureau  has  been  set  up  with 
pjr  fohn  Beaufort  as  chief. 

Nov.  25,  1958  is  the  anniver- 
lion.  completion  of  five 

iecades  of  publication  will  be 
dij|  :elebrated  in  various  ways 
},5p,  hroughout  the  year.  On  Oct.  18, 
;he  Monitor  will  publish  a  96- 
re»  anniversary  edition. 
Themes  of  four  special  sections 
lillbe:  “Man  and  Nature:  free- 
fQj.  iom  from  material  limitations”; 
jitii  The  Awakening  of  Peoples: 
.Qu;  'reedom  for  self  government”; 
jttle  Relation  of  Nations:  free- 
wet:  1°'*’  from  war”;  “Man’s  Rela- 
^spj  '“n  to  Man:  freedom  for  spirit- 
^ear  unfoldment.” 
tk  Production  will  begin  early 
last's  year  on  a  30-minute  docu- 
■nentary  film  in  color,  showing 
mer'®'’t)li8hing  operations  in  Boston 
Bnd  activities  of  national  and 
An: correspondents.  The 
;/ol)f  is  scheduled  for  release  in 
r  Jr-^ne. 

1  I  tianliam  Writes  Book 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of 
/(idi  S'®  Monitor,  is  completing  a  book 
Pntitled  “Commitment  to  Free¬ 
ly  JP?™ — Tbe  Story  of  The  Chris- 
prei  Science  Monitor,”  to  be 
lantJjlpMished  next  Fall  by  Houghton 
ck 

pres  Monitor  has  begun  pub- 

;ohar-^^^i"!?  a  special  page,  once  a 
Ijponth  on  the  character  and 

l9iif®lTOR  ac  PUBLISHER 
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various  aspects  of  the  newspaper 
and  its  history. 

Other  plans  include  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  a  nationally  tele¬ 
vised  “Salute  to  the  Monitor,” 
to  be  moderated  by  Mr.  Canham 
on  Nov.  26. 

Founder's  Inslrucliun 

The  first  issue  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  rolled  off 
the  presses  on  Nov.  25,  1908, 
only  three  and  one-half  months 
after  its  founder,  Mary  Baker 
Eddy,  instructed  the  Christian 
Science  Board  of  Trustees: 

“It  is  my  request  that  you 
start  a  daily  newspaper  at  once 
and  call  it  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  Let  there  be  no  delay 
.  .  .”  Mrs.  Eddy,  in  her  signed 
editorial  in  the  first  edition, 
made  clear  the  paper’s  policy: 
“to  injure  no  man,  but  to  bless 
all  mankind.”  This  was  elabo¬ 
rated  upon  in  the  first  anniver¬ 
sary  edition  of  the  newspaper  in 
an  editorial  which  stated: 

“It  is  not  to  be  understood  that 
the  Monitor  has  stooped  to  a 
censorship  so  narrow  or  opinion¬ 
ated  as  to  render  its  service 
inadequate,  inefficient,  or  in¬ 
complete.  Far  from  it.  Whatever 
is  of  public  importance  or  affects 
the  public  welfare,  even  though 
it  be  news  of  what  is  ordinarily 
reckoned  as  crime  or  disaster, 
is  printed  in  the  Monitor  in 
completeness  sufficient  for  infor¬ 
mation,  but  without  necessary 
embellishment  or  sensational  dis¬ 
play.  The  emphasis,  however,  is 
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reseived  for  the  helpful,  the 
constructive,  the  encouraging, 
not  for  their  opposites.” 

6  Editions 

The  Monitor  is  international 
not  only  in  coverage  but  also  in 
readership.  Ninety  percent  of  its 
approximately  180,000  circula¬ 
tion  is  by  mail  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Its  six  editions  a  day, 
all  published  from  its  ultra 
modern  plant  in  Boston,  run  off 
the  presses  from  10:10  a.m.  to 
4:34  p.m.  The  six  editions  are 
designed  respectively  for  the 
western  states,  the  midwest- 
southwest,  Boston  and  the  New 
England  states,  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board  below  New  England,  Can¬ 
ada  and  overseas. 

Many  of  the  advertisements 
change  with  each  edition  and  ac¬ 
counts  come  from  more  than 
1,700  cities  and  some  29,000  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

The  Monitor,  has  a  composing 
room  as  orderly  almost  as  a  bank 
teller’s  cage.  Visitors  to  the 
editorial  rooms  have  to  be  an¬ 
nounced.  They  are  given  a  card 
by  a  receptionist,  which  is  shown 
to  the  elevator  operator  for 
passage  upw’ard  to  the  news 
room  where  smoking  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  and  noise  is  held  to  a 
murmur. 

Reporters  are  instructed  to 
write  stories  that  are  not  only 
factually  accurate  but  also  sig¬ 
nificant  in  their  interpretation, 
that  instill  an  interest  in  the 
things  that  make  for  human 
betterment.  “Transient  inci¬ 
dents  that  turn  into  ashes  the 
next  day  occupy  little  space  in 
Monitor  columns,”  said  Mr. 
Beaufort. 

Editor  Canham  enumerated 
and  explained  “five  jobs  that  a 


good  newspaper  must  do”  as 
the  Monitor  entered  its  60th 
year  of  publication :  “To  inform, 
to  explain,  to  awaken,  to  en¬ 
lighten,  and  to  entertain.” 

He  emphasized  that  it  is  the 
editorial  page  which  “blows  the 
trumpets  based  on  the  best  con¬ 
clusions  and  judgments  that  its 
staff  can  assemble  and  think 
out.” 

The  only  regular  religious 
article  in  the  Monitor  appears 
daily  on  the  Home  Forum  page 
and  is  translated  in  rotation  into 
more  than  a  dozen  languages. 

There  are  a  number  of  edi¬ 
torial  “skunners.”  Number  one 
in  this  line  are  the  obituaries. 

No  one  ever  dies  in  the 
Monitor.  They  “pass  on.” 

Liquor  and  cigarette  ads  are 
taboo. 

Special  Features 

The  Monitor  prints  special 
pages  and  columns  dealing  with 
sports,  women’s  activities,  young 
people,  education,  finance,  radio, 
automobile,  natural  science,  avi¬ 
ation,  real  estate,  and  travel.  The 
Family  Features  page,  one  of 
the  most  popular  sections  in  the 
paper,  carries  comics,  cartoons, 
and  special  material  for  junior 
and  teen-age  readers. 

News  flows  into  the  home  office 
of  the  Monitor  by  telephone, 
leased  wire,  cable,  radio,  and 
airmail.  In  addition  to  its  own 
correspondents  and  space 
writers  throughout  the  world, 
the  Monitor  receives  news  from 
the  Associated  Press,  Reuters, 
and  other  news  and  photographic 
agencies. 

An  airborne  subscription 
reaches  Los  Angeles  the  same 
day  of  publication.  London  takes 
48  hours. 


Retailers  Would  Muffle 
Stories  of  ‘Recession’ 


Color  for  Stores 


{Continued  from  page  11) 


A  button-hole  sampling  of 
views  of  department  store  ex¬ 
ecutives  attending  the  NRDGA 
convention  this  week  revealed 
that  1958  expectations  are  tem¬ 
pered  with  caution. 

A  tendency  to  classify  as 
“mostly  mental”  current  pessi¬ 
mistic  unemployment  figures  ran 
through  the  inteiwiews. 

“Newspapers  must  guard 
against  overplaying  recession 
news,”  said  C.  E.  Wolfinger  of 
Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia.  “Un¬ 
employment  news  spattered  over 
front  pages  doesn’t  do  anyone 
any  good.” 

There  was  general  agreement 
that  the  need  for  promotion 
would  be  greater  this  year  than 
last. 


Carefully  Watched 


“Dollars  will  be  very  care¬ 
fully  watched,”  was  an  asser¬ 
tion  repeatedly  made.  “Our  esti¬ 
mates  of  percentage  gains  are 
based  on  dollars,  as  is  the  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriations  to  reach 
them.  We’ll  only  have  so  much 
money  to  spend  and  no  more.” 

Other  interview  highlights  in¬ 
cluded  : 


1 —  Newspapers  remain  tops 
among  retailers  as  the  prime  im¬ 
plement  for  moving  goods. 

2 —  Some  said  “ROP  color  was 
still  too  expensive  for  the  value 
gained,”  but  it  is  being  increas¬ 
ingly  tested. 

3 —  TV,  too,  continues  to  be  in 
the  test  stage.  Some  said  they 
have  tried  the  medium,  found  it 
wanting,  and  have  definitely 
withdrawn.  Others  keep  on  ex¬ 
perimenting,  hoping  to  find  the 
“right  kind  of  program”  to  make 
it  pay.  Promotion  money  is  be¬ 
ing  “juggled”  to  get  funds  for 
TV  testing,  but  none  is  coming 
from  the  newspaper  pot. 

4 —  Radio  has  become  a  regu¬ 
lar  medium  for  stimulating  store 
traffic,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
TV,  results  do  not  continue  as 
long  as  when  the  same  merchan¬ 
dise  is  advertised  in  print. 

5—  Discounters  are  beginning 
to  be  discounted  by  some  store 
owners. 


“1958  will  be  a  year  for  cau¬ 
tion,”  said  J.  0.  Goldenberg, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  who  faces  a  6 
per  cent  muncipal  tax  on  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“We  budgeted  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  this  excise  will  go  into 
effect,”  he  said,  “although  we, 
of  course,  are  joining  in  the  fight 
against  it.  In  our  estin»tes  we 


included  the  entire  6  per  cent, 
although  supposedly  the  adver¬ 
tiser  pays  4  and  the  newspaper 
2  per  cent.  We  expect  the  news¬ 
papers  will  increase  rates  to 
cover  this  unjust  and  unfair 
tax  if  it  is  not  killed. 

“Thus,  although  we  have  pro¬ 
jected  for  total  sales  increases 
of  2  per  cent  through  Easter, 
our  advertising  may  have  to  re¬ 
main  the  same,  or  even  less  than 
in  1957.” 

The  estimated  5  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  for  which  A.  M.  Gold¬ 
berg,  general  manager  of  Peer¬ 
less  Stores,  is  budgeting  for  the 
next  six  months,  does  not  apply 
to  all  departments.  Some  have 
been  set  higher  goals;  others 
will  run  at  a  loss  to  reach  the 
average,  he  explained.  Four 
stores  in  the  chain  specialize  in 
women’s  and  children’s  clothes. 
Their  ad  budget  amounts  to 
$300,000  a  year. 

Newspaper  budgets  will  be 
“the  same  to  slightly  less”  for 
the  stores  operated  in  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas  by  the 
Boston  Store  Drygoods  Com¬ 
pany,  Jerome  M.  Ney,  president, 
said. 

“We  are  going  to  plan  a  TV 
program,”  Mr.  Ney  said.  “We 
are  flirting  with  a  news  program 
as  a  means  of  promoting  our 
men’s  shop.” 

Mr.  Ney  said  “newspapers 
would  be  getting  the  same  dol¬ 
lars  as  they  have  been  getting, 
regardless  of  TV.” 

Mr.  Ney,  in  regard  to  ROP 
color,  said  he  thought  that  it 
had  been  “used  so  extensively 
by  oil  companies  and  supermar¬ 
kets  that  it  is  no  longer  a  novel¬ 
ty  in  our  part  of  the  country.” 

“I  don’t  think  it  lends  itself 
particularly  to  our  type  of 
stores,”  he  concluded,  ‘“ro  my 
mind,  at  least,  the  use  of  color 
is  not  necessarily  synonymous 
with  quality.” 

J.  O.  Lowe,  general  manager, 
Lovemans  Inc.,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  stopped  TV  last  year, 
because,  he  said,  “we  were  not 
getting  results  from  it.” 

“We’ll  continue  to  invest 
heavily  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  realizing  that  this  will  be 
a  year  for  hard  promotion,”  Mr. 
Lowe  said. 


interested  in  our  newspaper 
advertising.” 

Mr.  Hecht  said  that  Sears  is 
feeling  its  way  slowly  and  cau¬ 
tiously,  and  is  attempting  by 
every  means  to  evalute  the  re-  Morgan 
turns  from  its  national  media. 

“If  national  advertising  can  2  AfC  NflUlcd 
serve  our  purposes  ...  if  it  can 

produce  the  results  we  want  at  v-i  T>  1  A  J 
costs  equal  to,  or  lower  than,  T  OF  rylC  AWaFOS 
other  foi-ms  of  communication, 

we  will  embrace  it  readily  and  The  1957  Scripps-Howard  t - 
willingly.”  nie  Pyle  Memorial  Awards  goy 

Walter  Wingo,  28,  of  the  ffo.!* 
ington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News,  tj 


Mail  Chief  Dies 


Con!«iinier  Bel’  ington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News.tl 

The  consumer  is  the  best  bet  Neil  Morgan,  34,  of  the  Sf  j 
to  touch  off  a  strong  business  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  TniunJ 
upturn  in  the  second  half  of  Each  will  receive  $1,000  aJ  Lj 
1958  which  will  offset  an  ex-  and  a  bronze  plaque  for  writiilMoh 

pected  continued  decline  in  the  and  reporting  “most  nearly 
economy  in  the  next  six  months,  emplifying  the  style  and  craf.-«regu 
Malcolm  P.  McNair,  professor  manship”  of  the  noted  warr.^papt 
of  retailing  at  the  Graduate  porter  and  columnist.  iPisign 
School  of  Business  Administra-  The  trustees  of  the  ScripujAme 
tion.  Harvard  University,  told  Howard  Eniie  Pyle  MemorJ 
the  NRDGA  convention.  Fund  also  announced  a  grantilwith 

He  asserted  that  a  major  fac-  $2,500  to  the  Inter-Aineric:lpror 
tor  in  sparking  an  early  pickup  Press  Association  for  an  ojis  £ 
in  industrial  activity  was  in-  change  scholarship.  |  Ss 

ventory  depletion.  'W  riting  Royalties 

And  here  the  consumer,  and  to  ,  .  v  j  JSAdv 

a  lesser  extent  the  merchant,  Fund  was  established 

holds  the  key,  he  said.  “Let’s  Scripps-Howard  in  1952  from 
keep  shoving  those  goods  over  royalties  received  from  PyWftQ 


the  counter  this  spring,  but  let’s  writings  since  his  death  in  1 
not  get  panicky  about  it  or  give  ,  _ 

the  consumer  any  idea  that  it  Both  award  winners  veil 


would  be  advantageous  for  him  praised  for  their  warmth 


to  defer  buying.” 


writing,  and  for  their  inten 


Louisville,  Ky. 

James  Robert  Tutt,  61,  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Louisville  Times  mail 
room,  died  Dec.  29  of  a  heart 
attack. 


Andrew  Ragona,  director  of  i*'  people  rather  than 
advertising  production  and  pub-  both  characteristics  ^''“lunfi 
lication,  the  New  York  Times,  Py'e’s  writing  style. 
was  one  of  three  men  honored  Wingo,  now  picture  ediSp?^.. 

by  the  NRDGA  “for  their  out-  of  the  Washington  Daily  Neij 
standing  contributions  toward  ^  Scripps-Howard  newspawf^ 
raising  the  standards  of  the  started  as  a  high  school  spcnl 
retail  advertising  profession.”  correspondent  on  that  paper.  51  ^ 
In  addition  to  Mr.  Ragona,  joined  the  New;s  as  a  copy  te|_  J 
awards  of  distinction  were  pre-  ®od  began  night  classes  j 
sented  to  Herbert  Greenwald,  George  Washington  UniversL/ 
vicepresident  and  executive  art  sensed  with  the  infaii 

director,  Amos  Parrish  &  Co.,  in  Korea  and  returned  to 
Inc.,  and  Morris  Rosenblum,  News  in  1954.  Since  then,  hel^^ 
creative  advertising  manager,  been  a  sports  w'riter,  repoi'>*i 
Macy’s,  New  York,  for  their  nnd  picture  editor. 
work  in  creating  the  film,  “How  Mr.  Morgan  has  w’rittCT^^- 
To  Prepare  Better  Newspaper  column  for  the  San  Diego  Tm  T 
Advertising”  which  was  pro-  une,  a  Copley  newspaper,  suj'yn 
duced  jointly  by  the  NRDGA’s  1950.  He  has  worked  on 
sales  promotion  division  and  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu-  server  and  San  Diego  ' 

tives  Association.  He  ser\ed  three  years  in 

The  awards  were  presented  by  Navy. 

Richard  H.  Rich,  president,  •  U 

Club’s  Bard  Dies  j£ 

,  San  Fran^»® 

Frey  Heads  Media  ®  •’ 

^  of  the  San  Francisco  Press 

Samuel  L.  Frey,  formerly  %-  for  20  years,  died  Jan.  4  sf®.  ® 
rector  of  media  for  Colgate-  a  brief  illness.  Born  Aubrt 
Palmolive  Co.,  has  joined  Ogilvy,  Gittleman,  he  roamed  an  enW 
Benson  &  Mather,  Inc.,  as  vice-  tainment  field  of  intematW 
president  and  director  of  media,  scope  before  settling  down  H 
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From  Reporter  T  o  Agency  Chief 
Is  Best  Route,  Ballard  Says 


Geyer  Head  Still  Writes  Ads; 
Firm  Ready  for  Rapid  Growth 


fE 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Later  this  month,  American 
Motors  Corp.  will  break  a  seven- 
column  ad  in  about  90  of  its 
regular  list  of  some  1900  news¬ 
papers.  The  all-type  ad  will  be 
signed  by  George  Romney, 
American  Motors’  president. 

The  copy  genius  who  worked 
with  Mr.  Romney  preparing  this 
promotion  for  the  Rambler  car 
is  a  former  newspaper  man. 

Sam  M.  Ballard,  who  is  the 
56-year  old  president  of  Geyer 
Adveitising,  Inc.,  still  writes 
like  a  man  “who  feels  the  press 
at  his  heels  with  a  five  star  final 
to  make.”  He  swings  a  half-turn 
to  the  right  of  his  large  execu¬ 
tive  desk  to  beat  out  advertising 
copy  on  his  own  mill.  He  is 
merciless,  too,  at  copyreading 
his  stuff.  Before  him,  during  the 
inteiview,  was  the  text  of  an 
unfinished  ad.  It  was  a  blue- 
pencil  jungle.  There  will  be 
several  versions  before  it  goes  to 
press. 

Likes  Deadlines 

“But  I  like  deadlines,”  Mr, 
Ballard  says.  “Newspaper  work 
offers  marvelous  training  for  all 
kinds  of  business,  but  particu¬ 
larly  for  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness.  In  fact,  I  think  anyone 
planning  to  make  advertising  a 
career  had  best  begin  as  a  re¬ 
porter.” 

That’s  what  Mr.  Ballard  did. 
While  still  in  his  ’teens  he 
sUrted  as  a  cub  reporter  on 
his  home  town  Elwood  (Ind.) 
Call  Leader.  At  20  he  was  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  the  then  Day- 
^  (Ohio)  Journal.  A  year 
later,  he  l^came  the  “nation’s 
youngest  city  editor”  on  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News.  When 
Daily  News  moved  into  the 
News  Tower,  City  Editor  Bal¬ 
lard  and  staff  put  out  what  was 
Ihen  the  largest  single  edition  of 
a  newspaper  ever  published — 
a04  pages.  Mr.  Ballard’s  first 
connection  with  Geyer  was  in 
1928.  But  he  left  to  write  pub- 
'City,  to  become  an  advertising 


manager,  to  work  for  other 
agencies.  He  returned  five  years 
ago  as  a  vicepresident.  In  19.'>6 
he  was  elected  president. 

3  Main  Jobs 

Now,  as  president,  his  three 
main  jobs  are  “to  keep  clients 
happy;  to  keep  the  agency  per¬ 
sonnel  happy  and  working  in 
effective  teamplay  for  our 
clients;  and  to  find  new  clients.” 

In  between  times  he  still  likes 
to  write  advertising  copy.  His 
chief  interest  is  the  $15,000,000 
a  year  client  American  Motors, 
Included  in  this  figure  is  the 
Kelvinator  budget.  Even  in  the 
copy  signed  by  Mr.  Romney, 
“Ballardisms”  shine  through. 
The  up-coming  seven-column 
text,  for  instance,  contains 
slogan-sharp  sentences  authored 
by  the  agency  president  sitting 
beside  the  automobile  chief. 


“This  advertisement  states 
the  whole  philosophy  of  the 
small  car,”  Mr.  Ballard  ex¬ 
plained.  “It  will  announce  the 
new  Rambler  American  with 
its  100-inch  wheel  base,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  regular  Rambler’s 
wheel  base  of  108-inches,  the 
Rambler  Ambassador  of  117- 
inches,  and  the  English  built 
Metropolitan  of  85-inches. 

“Our  client  wants  the  public 
to  know  that  today’s  Ramblers 
are  about  the  same  size  as  Ford, 
Chevrolet  and  Plymouth  six  or 
seven  years  ago.  They  are  defi¬ 
nitely  filling  a  needed  niche  va¬ 
cated  by  other  American  auto 
makers.  So  this  advertisement 
carries  forward  the  Rambler 
war  cry  of  ‘Get  the  Best  of 
Both — the  European  small  car 
for  economy  and  handling  ease 
an  the  American  big  car  room 
and  comfort.’  George  Romney, 
as  the  leading  spokesman  of  the 
‘small  common  sense  car’  is 
making  this  one  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisement  a  compendium  of  all 
his  best  thoughts  on  the  subject.” 

Mr.  Ballard’s  contributions 
will  be  noted  in  such  headline 
phrases  as  “cut  car  costs  in 
half”;  that  “ringing  declaration 
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Sam  M.  Ballard 

Still  feels  the  press  at  his  heels. 


of  independence  for  the  car 
owner”;  and  “the  auto  he  owns 
instead  of  the  one  that  owns 
him.” 

Cartoon  Terbniqiie 

Mr.  Ballard  gives  Mr.  Romney 
full  credit  for  the  thinking  be¬ 
hind  the  >^hole  Rambler  cam¬ 
paign,  powered  by  humor.  ( E&P, 
Nov.  16,  ’67,  page  17.)  This  drive 
started  in  1956  with  unsigned 
cartoons.  Now  signed  drawings 
by  Otto  Soglow,  Rube  Goldberg, 
Mullens,  Whitney  Darrow, 
George  Price,  and  Virgil  Parks 
(VIP)  are  in  the  works.  They 
will  appear  in  color  in  news¬ 
paper  Sunday  supplements  and 
magazines,  and  in  black  and 
white  in  newspapers. 

After  the  coming  seven- 
column  ad,  the  Rambler  copy 
will  continue  with  the  weekly 
400-line  and  200-line  space  or¬ 
dinarily  used. 

We  have  to  make  every  inch 
work  hard  for  us,  and  the  car¬ 
toon  technique  has  been  a  happy 
solution,”  Mr.  Ballard  said. 

“Newspapers  get  the  major 
share  of  the  annual  appropria¬ 
tion.  We  feel  that  newspapers 
are  the  one  medium  that  brings 
the  national  story  down  to  the 
local  level.  A  newspaper  puts  the 
advertising  picture  into  sharp 
focus  at  the  point  of  sale.” 

Mr.  Ballard  also  declared  that 
newspapers  are  doing  “a  good 
job”  of  merchandising  for 
Rambler. 

Cuinpuign  Working 

“Our  Rambler  campaign  is 
working  like  a  charm,”  he 
summed  up.  For  the  first  11 
months  of  1957  Rambler  sales 
were  33.2%  ahead  of  the  same 
period  in  1956.  The  new  models 
were  introduced  in  October.  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November  sales  were 
up  52%  over  the  same  months  of 
1956.  The  firm  is  definitely  oper¬ 
ating  “in  the  black.” 

Mr.  Ballard  is  able  to  give 
American  Motors  and  Rambler 
his  personal  attention  because 
Geyer  Advertising  is  today  a 
“medium  sized  agency.”  Yet 
Geyer  is  presently  poised  for 
rapid  growth. 

Emerson  Foote,  whose  name 
is  still  part  of  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding,  Inc.,  and  who  resigned 
early  last  year  from  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  has  invested  in 
Geyer.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
board.  B.  B.  “Pat”  Geyer,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Ballard, 
“still  a  copywriter  himself,”  has 
held  and  presently  holds  a  sub¬ 
stantial  interest.  Mr.  Geyer  and 
{Continued  on  page  20) 
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‘Ac-SELL-erate  in  ’58’ 
Is  NAEA  Parley  Theme 


Chicago 

A  program,  built  around  the 
convention  keynote  theme  — 
“Ac-SELL-erate  in  ’58  with 
Newspapers”  —  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  80th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association 
here  at  the  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Jan.  19-22. 

H.  James  Gediman,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Hearst  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,  Inc.,  will  deliver 
the  keynote  address  at  the  open¬ 
ing  session  on  Monday  morning. 
His  talk  will  be  preceded  by  a 
report  to  the  membership  by 
NAEA’s  President  Gilbert  P. 
Swanson,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman  Review  and  Daily 
Chronicle,  on  his  administration 
and  the  status  of  the  industry. 

Different  Format 

NAEA’s  First  Vicepresident 
George  Lemons,  Greensboro  (N. 
C.)  News  and  Record,  has  ar¬ 
ranged  a  program  with  a  some¬ 
what  different  format,  but  cov¬ 
ering  all  the  major  problems 
facing  newspaper  admen  in 
1958.  Convention  registration 
will  begin  on  Sunday,  Jan.  19, 
at  9  a.m.  NAEA  ad  exhibits 
will  be  on  display  in  the  East 
and  West  Lounges. 

Oimmittees  that  have  already 
been  appointed  by  President- 
Elect  Charles  B.  Lord,  Indiana¬ 
polis  (Ind.)  Stcur  and  News,  will 
hold  an  organizational  break¬ 
fast  on  Sunday  morning.  In  the 
afternoon,  NAEA  state  vice- 
presidents  will  convene,  to  be 
followed  by  a  reception  for  con¬ 
vention  registrants.  Parade’s  re¬ 
ception  will  be  held  on  Monday 
evening. 

The  convention  will  get  un¬ 
derway  Monday  morning.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  keynote  address, 
Ernest  A.  Jones,  president,  Mac- 
Manus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc.,  will 
speak  on  “What’s  An  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  Worth?” 

Panel  Discussion 

Irwin  A.  Simpson,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times,  will  moder¬ 
ate  a  panel  discussion  on  “News¬ 
papers  Sell  for  Me,”  featuring 
six  retailers:  “Newspapers  a 
Must  for  My  Clothing  Store,” 
Paul  D.  Gilbert,  president, 
Gilbert’s  Clothing  Store,  South 
Bend,  Ind.;  “Why  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Pays  Off  for 
My  Variety  Chain,”  Edward 
Kronsberg,  president,  Edward’s 
Stores,  Charleston,  S.  C.;  “How 
Marshall  Field  &  Company  Uses 


Newspaper  Advertising,”  Jack 
Utz,  vicepresident  for  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
Chicago;  “Newspapers  Sell 
More  Homes  Faster,”  Robert  V. 
Welch,  vicepresident  and  sales 
manager,  DeCamp  Realty  Co., 
Indianapolis;  and  “When  You 
Gotta  Mow — You  Gotta  Mow!” 
Bruce  Haughton,  Haughton  Co., 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Franklin  J.  Landing,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board.  Jewel  Tea 
Company,  will  be  the  Monday 
luncheon  speaker.  His  subject: 
“The  Place  of  Advertising  in 
Improving  Living  Conditions.” 

Bureau  .Session 

Monday  afternoon  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA.  Richard  L. 
Jones  Jr.,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Trib¬ 
une,  chairman  of  the  board,  will 
present  the  new  pi’esident  of  the 
bureau,  Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr. 
Taking  part  in  the  program  will 
be  Robert  L.  Moore,  director  of 
sales  and  marketing;  Edward  A. 
Falasca,  director  of  promotion; 
and  Edward  H.  Burgeson,  di¬ 
rector  of  sales  development. 
“Selling  Unlimited”  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  theme  of  the  Bureau’s  pre¬ 
sentation,  which  will  include  a 
premiere  showing  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  16  mm.  full  color  sound 
movie,  “Versatility  Unlimited.” 

Election  of  NAEA  officers  and 
directors  will  take  place  Tues¬ 
day  morning  following  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  nominating  commit¬ 
tee  headed  by  John  W.  Moffett, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune.  Elmer  Tryon,  Mari¬ 
nette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  exhibits  committee, 
will  report  on  the  exhibits  un¬ 
der  the  assigned  subject,  “Earn 
$1,000  an  Hour.” 

Russell  E.  Scofield,  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader,  will  con¬ 
duct  a  panel  on  advertising  lin¬ 
age  builders :  “Merchandising, 
Advertising  for  Plus  Linage,” 
Charles  J.  Davis,  Jr.,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal;  “Green  Eyes  — 
■The  Situation,”  Monroe  Green, 
New  York  Times;  “Merchants 
Love  Contract  with  Renewal 
Dividends,”  Alfred  A.  Look, 
Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Senti¬ 
nel;  “Newspaper  Advertising, 
Limited,  John  W.  Moffett,  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une;  “Don’t  Fence  Me  In,”  Le¬ 
roy  F.  Ne^vmyer,  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade,;  “Fashion  Shows  Make 
Friends  for  Newspapers,”  Carl 
W.  Pollock,  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
Post-News  &  Courier;  “Adding 


'VERSATILITY  UNLIMITED',  the  second  full  sound-and-color  me'': 
picture  produced  for  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  will  havi - 
premiere  at  the  NAEA  convention  in  Chicago  Jan.  20.  Seen  b 
reviewing  some  "stills"  at  the  Transfilm  studios  are  (left  to  ri;^ 
Edward  A.  Falasca,  promotion  director  of  the  Bureau;  J.  D.  Funk, 
lisher  of  the  Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors;  and  Larry  Thor,  narrator  of  the  film.  The  th«- 
is  the  versatility  of  the  daily  newspaper  as  an  advertising  med'.- 


Fuel  to  the  Fire,”  Irwin  A. 
Simpson,  St.  Petersburg  Times; 
and  “Let  Them  Hear  from  the 
Experts,”  Eric  M.  Wilson,  Mont¬ 
real  (Que.)  Star. 

Intenirbia 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 
will  present  “Interurbia  —  The 
Changing  Face  of  America.” 
Taking  part  in  the  presentation 
will  be  Arthur  A.  Porter,  John 
M.  Willem,  Jr.,  and  Henry  0. 
Whiteside. 

Calvin  D.  Johnson,  special 
consultant  on  public  affairs, 
American  Trucking  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  will  close  the 
Tuesday  morning  session,  speak¬ 
ing  on  “Our  Priceless  Heritage.” 

Capt.  Eddie  V.  Rickenbacker, 
chairman  of  the  board.  Eastern 
Air  Lines,  will  be  the  Tuesday 
luncheon  speaker.  His  subject: 
“Time  of  Challenge  and  Oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

At  the  Tuesday  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion,  Herbert  M.  Steele,  man¬ 
ager  of  sales  promotion  for  the 
New  York  News,  will  present 
that  paper’s  famed  presentation, 
“Newspapers  Vs.  Television.” 

Clyde  Bedell,  advertising  con¬ 
sultant,  will  speak  on  “Listen 
to  Clyde  Bedell  Sell  Newspaper 
Advertising  to  Retailers.” 

Report  by  Reps 

The  session  will  close  with  a 
report  by  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Represent¬ 
atives,  with  AANR  President 
Peter  Benziger,  Bidder- Johns, 
Inc.,  introducing  the  following 
participants: 

Charles  L.  Healy,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Chapter;  J.  Rufus  Doig, 
chairman,  1958  ROP  Color  Con¬ 
ference  and  president  of  O’Mara 
&  Ormsbee;  William  W.  Sauer- 


berg.  Ward  Griffith  Co.,  I: 
chairman  of  the  1958  Food  E; 
tors  Conference.  Fred  Pitt 
Jahn  &  Kelley,  Inc.,  will  c!  » 
the  AANR  session  with  his  p: 
entation,  “A  New  Look  at  D?  * 
Newspapers  Black  and  IV. 
Costs.” 

Bennett  Cerf,  columnist  ; 
This  Week  magazine  and  pr 
dent  of  Random  House,  will 
the  featured  speaker  at  : ' 
Wednesday  morning  Prosiderf 
Breakfast. 

Wednesday’s  closing  se?- 
will  be  devoted  to  roundfi  < 
discussions  under  the  ger.rr 
chairmanship  of  Eric  M.  Wil; 
Montreal  Star.  NAEA  niem' 
ship  will  be  divided  into  grr  * 
according  to  circulation  and: 
the  first  time  there  will  be  s: 
cial  roundtables  for  adverti;  * 
directors,  for  managers  of  g 
eral  advertising  and  for  ir- 
agers  of  retail  advertis  ^ 
Thirty-two  admen  have  aceer  f 
the  assignment  of  conduc:  § 
these  sessions. 

• 

Ad  News  Columnist 


Doris  Willens  has  been 
pointed  advertising  news  ; 
umnist  of  the  New  York 
nal-American,  it  was  annou: 
this  week  by  Seymour  Berk;^? 
publisher.  Until  her  return  f:  J 
Europe  a  few  years  ago, 
Willens  worked  in  London  a  ^ 
special  correspondent  for  Ed'* 
&  PuBUSHER  and  at  one 
was  a  general  assignment " 
porter  for  e&p. 


Joins  Media  Dept. 

Clifford  Botway,  previc  f 
an  associate  media  directory 
Dancer,  Fitzgerald,  Sample,  T 
joined  the  media  department* 
Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather,  If ' 
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ins  at  home 


The  Bulletin  goes  home ...  delivers  more  copies  to  more  people 
every  seven  days  in  Greater  Philadelphia  than  any  other  newspaper 


Whether  it’s  a  new  dress  or  hat,  or  any  one  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  things,  people  of  the  prosperous  1 -f-county  Greater 
Philadelphia  market  get  ideas— buying  ideas— when 
they’re  relaxed  at  home  and  going  through  the  pages 
of  their  family  newspaper— The  Evening  and  Sunday 
Bulletin.  And  now  advertisers  can  give  their  sales  mes¬ 
sage  the  added  impact  of  R.O.P.  spot  und  full  COLOR 
—evening  and  Sunday— 5et;e/i  days  a  week! 


The  Bulletin  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  the  buy¬ 
ing  habits  of  its  readers.  Philadelphians  like  The 
Bulletin.  They  buy  it,  read  it,  trust  it  and  respond  to 
the  advertising  in  it.  The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia’s 
home  newspaper. 


Advertising  Offices:  riiilailflplihi  •  New  Vurk  •  Chicago 
Representatives;  Sawyer  Kerituson  Walker  Company,  Detroit  •  Atlanta 
law  Anfceles  •  San  Kraneiss-o  •  Seattle.  Florida  Resorts:  The  Leonaril 
Company.  Miami  Beaeh. 


In  Philadelphia 


nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
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Evening  Tribune 


mately  $20,000,000,  about  the  vertisers.  Beyond  that  amount, 
same  as  in  1956.  According  to  the  four  or  five  key  people  just 
Mr.  Ballard  this  amount  is  in-  can’t  know  what  is  going  on. 
vested  30%  in  newspapers,  16%  “An  advertising  agency  is  a 
in  magazines,  business  papers  personal  service  business  and 
and  technical  journals,  36%  in  nothing  else.  To  provide  the 
radio  and  television,  and  the  bal-  personal  service  that  is  required, 
ance  in  mechanical  production  the  biggest  agencies  must  break 
and  talent  costs.  down  into  small  groups.  It  has 

i  ,  been  found  to  be  absolutely  es- 

Our  policy  is  to  larger  gential  to  have  a  few  people 

than  we  are  now,  but  not  to  very  close  to  each  account.  When  the  larger  agencies.  Mr.  Bal’a  ’ J 
exceed  an  annual  billing  of  more  accounts  are  spread  too  thin,  as  said  that  such  boards  seemed  ® 
than  $80,000^00,  Mr.  Ballard  j  to  ba  jug^  g^ 

continued.  Mr.  Foote  s  entry  agencies,  the  principle  of  “window  dressing,  with  whil 

into  the  agency  was  a  st^  in  pergonal  service  becomes  a  to  impress  clients.”  ■ 

that  direction  of  giowth.  While  j^ockery.  “Our  group  and  inter-gr;,  i 

we  have  no  new  business  de-  “Even  in  the  largest  of  the  meetings  accomplish  the  sa-  i 
partment,  our  top  executives  aie  j^gg^cies,  the  work  finally  gets  purpose,”  he  maintained.  “T:  n 

smw'iLs'’tlddit™  dieiS  ^  No  mat-  morning,  for  instance,  for 

sei-vices  to  additional  clients.  important  the  theo-  man  Motors  and  Rambler 

“The  reason  why  we  do  not  retical  efficiencies  of  a  large  bad  ^  a  planning  meeting.  A 
wish  to  grow  beyond  $80,000,000  agency  are  claimed  to  be,  the  tending  were  key  people  fr_ 
is  because  we  definitely  believe  human  mind  is  capable  of  only  ‘^ppy*  media,  art,  traffic,  prodo^ 
the  moderate  sized  agency  can  grasping  and  handling  properly  tion,  research.  We  discussed cJ 
do  the  best  possible  job  for  ad-  a  certain  amount  of  creative  developments  and  planfil! 


work.  In  other  words,  while ; 
can  increase  the  size  of 
agency,  you  cannot  increase 
size  of  the  human  mind.” 


Ballard 


(Continued  from  page  17) 


his  father,  the  late  C.  J.  Geyer, 
one-time  business  manager  of 
the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Herald, 
founded  the  agency  in  1911. 
Pat’s  son  John  is  an  account 
executive  on  the  present  staff 
of  about  215  in  three  offices.  New 
York,  Detroit  and  Dayton. 

Shared  Control 

There  is  a  board  of  directors 
numbering  a  dozen,  and  over  40 
stockholders.  “The  policy  of 
shared  control  is  becoming  quite 
common  in  the  agency  field,”  Mr. 
Ballard  said,  “and  we  are  fol¬ 
lowing  the  trend.” 

Geyer  Advertising,  Inc.,  now 
has  annual  billings  of  approxi- 


San  Diego  stands  among  the  top  10% 

1  of  the  nation’s  262  Metropolitan 
•  County  Markets  in  total  retail  sales 
t  I  and  in  effective  buying  income.* 

This  Young  Giant  Market  of  the  West 
is  sold  best  —  at  lowest  cost  per 
/  sale  —  through  The  San  Diego  Union  and 
t  Evening  Tribune.  83%  saturation  coverage. 

*  1957  Sales  Management  Sttrvey  of  Buying  Power 


Little  Acrount  Turnover 

There  has  been  very  li! 
turnover  in  Geyer  accounts.  T 
Winters  National  Bank  &Tr- 
Co.  account,  for  example,  t 
been  with  the  agency  since 
was  founded  in  1911.  This  ist 
25th  year  for  Kelvinator,  a 
the  Nash  automotive  accoa 
now  Rambler,  started  as 
client  in  1937. 

As  the  agency  prepares  for' 
possible  quadrupling  of  billir- 
top  executives  have  their  ej'P 
peeled  for  talent.  In  the  case 
Mr.  Ballard,  at  least,  those  ^ 
newspaper  experience  will  ■ 
ceive  a  sympathetic  hearing. 

It  was  Mr.  Ballard’s  nosef 
news  that  got  him  into  ne 
papering  in  the  first  place,  a: 
his  need  for  more  money  t- 
took  him  out  of  it.  He  was 
part-time  Western  Union  B'j 
senger  in  Elwood,  Ind.  Carry:' 
telegrams  put  him  on  the  in;  [ 
track  for  news.  He  began  to  fj 
so  many  items  at  space  ra  j 


15  "Hometown"  Newspapers  covering  Son  Diego,  California 
Northern  Illinois  —  Springfield,  Illinois  —  and  Greater 
Los  Angeles  .  .  .  Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau 
and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 
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^ into  the  Elwood  Call  Leader  tl  j 

_ n  the  editor  finally  took  him  on  j 

-_Z. —  (Continued  on  page  22)  1 
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nterestl 

'appearance,  Id^ 
fa  foremoat  in  all 
state  takes  pri^ 

Ivances  in  sclenc 
r,  the  people 
Sored  in  this 

le  College  Bottlenecic 

lO^E  who  are  concerned  with  the  problem 
tinning  out  more  scientists  have  run 
nto  a  set  of  vexing  iH-oblems. 
ro  large  tax-supported  universities  ar 
all  they  can  to  enlarge  their  teachi: 
fities,  not  only  in  science  but  in  other  jke- 
Ints  of  a  well  rounded  education.  Ati^st 
lat  is  what  they  claim. 

Should  the  smaller  tax-supporteditflitutions 
Jump  into  the  gap  auLu^^y  t)>i^idation? 

Immediately  the^egisla^{;fr''tra  admlnistra- 
liors  encounter  thd  rivalry  that  exists  among 
ill  the  state  instih\dns^  one  college  is  given 
laboratory  or  an  xndniDrium,  or  whatever,^ 

|e  others  demand  equalN^nslderation.  The 

ce  is  endless.  The  govenjlQg  bodies  don’t 
to  conduct  such  a  race 
^about  the  denominational  'n^£ivately 
^colleges  and  universities? 

^they  have  not  responded  in  a  ^ . 
py  to  the  challenge  of  the  new 
This  is  probably  not  because 

'slon  or  initiative,  but  because 

the  familiar  chronic  handi- 
|cial  endowment. 

president  of  the  California 
Oology,  said  in  Oklahoma  City 
loma  City  is  an  ideal  location 
Fivately  en^gg|i^^iiai|i||^Q£ti- 
fatlo: 


laym 

Gotlil 
School 


ot 

Times'' 
segregate 
by  the  Tif 
vealed  schoof 
^warf  those  fa^ 
ith. 


crusader 


In  a  world  of  satellites  and  space  missiles,  the  average  householder  is  still 
plagued  by  a  host  of  problems  closer  to  home:  schools,  taxes,  parking, 
transportation,  and  what  not. 


For  guidance  and  leadership  on  these  issues  —  as  well  as  the  facts  —  people 
automatically  turn  to  their  local  newspaper. 

It’s  a  trust  newspapers  have  well  earned  through  their  many  civic  crusades. 
Newspapers  speak  up  —  clearly,  courageously. 

This  dual  function  —  news  coverage  and  editorial  leadership  —  makes  the 
daily  paper  doubly  valuable  to  the  people  it  serves.  That’s  why  newspapers 
continue  to  be  a  basic  medium  for  all  advertisers. 


The 
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Ballard 

{Contimied  from  page  20) 

a  reporter  to  save  money.  In 
rapid  succession  he  became  city 
editor  of  the  Eiwood  Presa,  city 
editor  of  the  Huntington  (Ind.) 
Presis,  and  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Loganaport  (Ind.)  Presn.  A 
short  whirl  as  editor  of  a 
country  weekly,  he  said,  cured 
him  forever  of  the  classic  news¬ 
paperman’s  dream  of  someday 
owning  such  a  ))aper. 

From  the  Dayton  Journal,  Mr. 
Ballard  went  to  Florida,  first  to 
cover  courthouse  news  for  the 
Tampa  Tribune,  and  then  to  the 
Miami  Daily  S'eirn.  The  Florida 
boom  was  faintly  warming  up  at 
the  time. 

“I  found  out  you  could  lose 
money  in  Florida  journalism 
just  as  fast  as  in  real  estate,” 
lie  commented. 

Missed  NeKspapering 

But  first  came  a  seeming 
gain.  Tired  of  losing  $40-a- 
week  reporters  to  real  estate 
publicity  jobs,  Mr.  Ballard  took 
one  himself  at  $120  a  week. 
After  several  months,  he  began 
to  hanker  again  for  newspaper 
work,  and  the  opportunity  came 
for  him  to  return  to  it  when  a 
group  he  knew  took  over  the 


Impre^ive 

_ and 

Intensive 


running  of  the  Daytona  Beach 
Journal.  John  Denson,  his 
former  assistant  city  editor  in 
Miami  came  along  as  news  edi¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Denson  is  now  editorial 
director  of  Newsweek. 

“We  built  a  modern  new  plant, 
installed  a  high  speed  press, 
bought  Associated  Press  and 
the  Hearst  feature  service  and 
were  on  our  way.  Then  on  a 
day  in  June  1926,  all  seven  Day¬ 
tona  banks  folded.  The  Florida 
boom  exploded.  The  paper  went 
bust  and  took  all  our  savings 
with  it.” 

Mr.  Ballard  had  married 
Lydia  Foster,  one  of  his  former 
reporters  on  the  Miami  News, 
and  found  himself  back  in  Day- 
ton  writing  politics  at  what  he 
politely  recalled  as  “a  depressed 
salary.”  This  was  1927.  When 
F'lederick  Patterson  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cash  Register  Company 
offered  him  $60  a  week  to  write 
l)ublicity,  he  jumped  for  it. 

His  next  move  was  to  the 
Geyer  Company,  as  the  agency 
was  then  named.  His  job  was 
publicity  writer  for  Frigidaire 
and  Delco-Light.  So  well  did  he 
do  this  job,  that  the  Delco-Light 
people  asked  “Pat”  Geyer  to 
release  Sam  to  them  as  publicity 
director.  After  a  few  months, 
he  became  assistant  advertising 
manager,  then  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  manager.  He 
was  with  Delco  for  several 


FEATURE 

PARADE 


years,  becoming  also  a  member 
of  General  Motors  advertising 
committee. 

Wrote  Radio  Commercials 

There  followed  a  tei-m  with 
Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 
where  he  wrote  radio  commer¬ 
cials.  From  Hudson  he  shifted 
to  Compton,  the  Hudson  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  in  Detroit  as  a 
copywriter.  When  Hudson  en¬ 
gaged  Brooke,  Smith  &  French, 
Mr.  Ballard  went  to  that  agency 
as  a  group  copy  head  on  Terra- 
plane  and  also  to  continue 
writing  Hudson  copy. 

In  1937,  Mr.  Ballard  moved  to 
the  Gardner  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany  in  St.  Louis.  He  was  copy 
w'riter  for  a  food,  railroad,  a 
shoe,  and  several  other  accounts. 
Eventually  he  became  copy  chief, 
vicepresident  and  executive  vice- 
president  for  Gardner  in  St. 
Louis,  and  finally  he  was  for 
five  years  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  the  eastern 
office.  Later  he  was  called  back 
to  St.  Louis  also  as  executive 
vicepresident  and  chairman  of 
a  newly-formed  management 
committee. 

In  his  early  days  with  Gard¬ 
ner,  Mr.  Ballard  won  the  Mon¬ 
santo  Chemical  Company  ac¬ 
count.  It  started  as  a  small 
trade  paper  client.  He  built  it 
into  a  $3,000,000  plus  a  year 
.  advertiser.  Mr.  Ballard  wrote 
I  most  of  Monsanto’s  advertising 
copy  from  1938  to  1953.  When 
the  chemical  firm  requested  his 
services  in  organizing  its  own 
advertising  department,  he  went 
on  the  Monsanto  payroll  as 
special  assistant  to  the  president. 

Active  ill  A-A's* 

Mr.  Ballard  also  brought  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  into 
Gardner.  It  was  the  first  time 
i  the  Exchange  had  ever  adver¬ 
tised.  While  at  Gardner’s  New 
York  office,  he  was  a  governor 
of  the  New  York  council  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies. 

He  is  presently  a  member  of 


the  media  relations  committee  A 
the  4  A’s.  ■ 

Deciding  to  come  back  ;■ 
Geyer  in  1953,  as  vicepresidej 
and  chairman  of  the  acco  -j 
policy  committee,  Mr.  Balia- f 
felt  Geyer  offered  real  possibLj 
ties  for  growth. 

“Besides,”  he  recalled,  “I, 
always  liked  and  respected  P; 
Geyer.” 

It  was  this  same  respect  f , 
Mr.  Geyer  that  also  drew  M  ? 
Foote  to  the  agency. 

“When  I  heard  that  Emer;. 
was  leaving  McCann-E ricks. 

I  immediately  went  to  Pat 
suggest  that  he  talk  to  h 
about  coming  with  us,”  11 
Ballard  said.  “Pat  told  me  tb® 
he  already  had.” 

Enthusiasm  and  fondness  f 
his  work  spills  over  epeciall 
when  he  is  talking  about  neiri 
papers  or  agency  clients.  i 

Geyer  has  no  newspaper,  ma;*' 
azine,  radio  or  TV  network  b 
a  client,  although  Mr.  Balia 
said  he  would  have  no  object 
to  such  an  account.  He  said; 

‘  My  prejudice  for  newspapt- 
has  never  interferred  with  >- 
lection  of  the  best  media  to  s. 
our  client’s  needs.  Our  md 
department,  headed  by  Lewis  E 
Happ,  is  completely  unbias, 
and  could  be  kept  that  way, 
am  sure.  At  one  time,  we  c 
handle  Crowell-Collier  as  a 
advertising  client. 

Vi’eleomes  Research  ® 

“I  receive  considerable  pr 
motion  material  on  newspape 
today,  most  of  which,  of  cours 
I  pass  along.  We  are  glad: 
have  the  results  of  all  resean 
newspapers  make  in  their  r 
spective  markets. 

“One  thing  lacking  in  t 
material  we  get  from  nc^ 
papers  is  jiromotion  describ: 
a  paper’s  editorial  vitality.  ' 
would  like  very  much  to  getti 
feel  of  a  newspaper  as  an  ec 
torial  force  in  its  communit 
People  will  buy  the  products  a: , 
seiwices  advertised  in  a  ne»: 
paper  they  like  to  read,  and 
which  they  believe.” 


Worcester’s  Sunday  Telegram  Feature  Parade,  the  only  locally  edited  Sunday 
magazine  in  Central  New  England,  has  established  a 

2  year  lineage  growth  of  over  55.7% 
and  a  9L9%*  coverage  of  the 
2nA  market  in  Massachusetts 


‘Daily  circulation  163,573;  Sunday  104, 590. (Publishers  Statements  monthsending  Sept. 30, 1957) 
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MILLION 

Retail  Adv.  Gain 

MILLION 

Since  April  1st 

MILLION 

Philadelphia 
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Call: 

Reynolds-Fitzgerald 
EDITOR  & 


Aid  lo  Literacy 

Nashville,  Te^ 
James  W.  Carty  Jr.,  religi 
news  editor  of  the  Nashv 
Tennessean,  is  a  contributor 
“The  Tanganyika  Reading  ' 
ries,”  a  76-page  booklet  of  > 
cial-education  writings.  T' 
booklet  sells  for  $1  and  is  pt 
lished  by  the  Committee  : 
World  Literacy  and  Christs 
Literature  of  the  National  Coi; 
cil  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  t 
U.S.A.  The  booklet  contains  i\ 
amples  of  graded  reading  rr- 
terials  produced  for  adults 'f' 
—I  are  newly  literate.  • 
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The  Examiner  published  more 
than  32,000,000*  lines  of  full  run 
advertising  at  full  run  rates.. 
11,800,000  lines  more  than 

its  nearest  competitor. 
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In  any  market  only 

one  newspaper  is 
Newspaper  Number  One 

In  San  Francisco  if  s  The  Examiner 


of  the  total  advertising 


published  last  year  in 
San  Francisco’s  four  newspapers 
appeared  in  The  Examiner. 


More  circulation  in  northern  California 

than  any  other  newspaper-  daily  or  Sunday. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  @ 

•Media  Records  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  INC.  COPR.  1957  h  r  C.  S.  F.  Li.minw  Di».  a#  riqM. 


AI>  CAMPAIGNS 


Motorola  Tuned-in 
On  $1 -Million  Push 


Chicago 

Motorola,  Inc.,  will  spend  a 
second  million  dollars  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  (via  Leo  Bur¬ 
nett  Co.)  during  the  firet  six 
months  of  1958  featuring  a  na¬ 
tion-wide  consumer  contest. 

The  program  is  a  continuation 
of  Motorola’s  magazine  and 
newspaper  series  pegged  to  the 
theme  “More  To  Enjoy.”  The 
company  is  currently  completing 
a  million  dollar  campaign  in 
which  full-page  ads  have  been 
appearing  weekly  in  more  than 
100  key  markets. 


KeaLemon  To  Include 
Color  in  Key  Markets 

Chicago 

ReaLemon-Puritan  Co.,  will 
utilize  newspapei-s  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  basis  in  1958,  combining 
ROP  color  and  black  and  white 
insertions  in  110  major  markets 
across  the  country. 

Newspaper  ad  copy  will  vary 


from  1,000  lines  for  color  ads 
to  250-linc  black  and  white  ads 
(via  Rutledge  &  Lilienfeld). 

In  addition  to  newspapers, 
women’s  and  general  magazines 
are  to  be  used,  beginning  in  mid- 
February. 

• 

Wine  Board  Schedules 
123  Papers  Tliru  June 

San  Francisco 

The  Wine  Advisory  Board  w'ill 
use  123  newspapers  in  76  pri- 
maiy  market  areas  in  a  multi- 
media,  five-pronged  advertising 
campaign  (via  Roy  S.  Durstine, 
Inc.)  which  will  extend  through 
June. 

The  six-month  campaign  is 
scheduled  to  reach  full  speed  in 
February.  TV  coverage  will  be 
concentrated  in  19  selected  mar¬ 
kets. 

Forinfit  Running  True 
To  Form  in  Newspapers 

The  Formfit  Co.  has  scheduled 


the  largest  national  advertising 
budget  (via  MacFarland  Ave- 
yard  &  Co.)  in  its  histoiy  for 
the  Spring  season. 

Black  and  white  insertions 
will  appear  in  266  leading  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Canadian  newspapers. 
Two-color  ads  are  set  for 
This  Week  and  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  section. 

Sixteen  national  magazines 
are  also  scheduled. 

• 

Promotional  Millions 
Going  Down  Drain 

Super  markets  accept  a  me¬ 
dian  of  only  five  or  six  major 
promotions  each  year,  despite 
the  fact  that  suppliers  offer 
them  as  many  as  40.  Supers 
also  turn  down  an  average  of 
90%  of  the  hundreds  of  spot 
promotions  they  are  offered. 

These  facts  emerge  from  an 
article  in  Super  Market  Mer¬ 
chandising  magazine  which  sur¬ 
veyed  58  super  market  com¬ 
panies  controlling  2045  stores. 
The  study  points  to  a  tremen¬ 
dous  waste  of  valuable  promo¬ 
tion  materials. 

Among  sevei’al  manufactur¬ 
ers  failures  listed  are:  1)  Pro¬ 
motions  are  not  properly  de¬ 
signed  for  super  maikets;  2) 
They  are  not  properly  timed; 
and  3)  They  require  unreason¬ 
able  purchase,  advertising,  or 
display  arrangements. 


Air  Ad  Costs 
Near  $2  Billion  I 

Wa.shinot  i 
Total  revenues  of  the  radiij 
and  television  industry  for  19 
were  repoi-ted  at  $1.4  billion,  ij 
15  percent  gain  over  those  f.rj 
1955,  the  Federal  Communkaj 
tions  Commission  announced.  ' 
In  addition  to  what  adv,. 
tisers  paid  to  the  networks  th. 
had  expense  of  $185  million  t 
advertising  agencies,  and  a 
estimated  $219  million  for  tale: 
and  production  costs  to  orga:: 
zations  which  do  not  opera: 
networks  or  stations. 

Thus,  total  advertiser  exp&P 
ditures  for  radio  and  TV  in  1^ 
are  estimated  at  $1.8  billion  tfe 
FCC  said.  Television’s  share  c: 
the  1956  take  was  nearly  doubl- 
that  of  radio  with  TV  gettis 
$896.9  million,  radio  $480 
million. 

• 

Full-Size  Comics 

Chica;- 

The  Chicago  Daily  News'  Sa: 
urday  Triple  Streak  edition  n 
carries  full-size  color  com'- 
The  eight-page  standard  si; 
comic  section  includes  mor 
comics  and  is  more  flexible  fc: 
advertisers  using  the  sectior 
The  Daily  News’  Saturday  coir,: 
section  has  been  tabloid  in  siz 
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BIG  REASONS 

FOR  ADVERTISING  IN 

Remarkable 


AT  THE  TOP 


IN  ILLINOIS 


RoektaRl,  UiMit  hi  atoyMth  In  Mm  UnMad  StaMaa  In  itNlI 
potiol  Mvinga. 

h  i<  Slat  In  Hm  ncNlon  In  afMndaWa  Incaaaa  par  iiavMlMMi 
. . .  •  morkat  wMi  manay. 

Pomi  Incama  far  Mia  aurraantfng  oran  aarvad  hy  ReckMl 
wna  $415,156J)00.00  Inal  yanr. 

Raahfard  la  Mm  aacand  Inrgaal  mtKMna  toad  ntnnafaciurim  | 
canfar  In  Mm  warM. 

Bacauaa  af  tha  maKhlna  laal  indvalry,  Rackfard  kaa  o  loifi  ^ 
populaHan  af  MgMy  aklUad  labar  .  .  .  lacahrfng  ab««<: 
ovaraga  aadarlaa. 

Yau  con  cempMaly  eavar  Mm  IS  caanty  NarMiarn  llllMii: 
and  Saulharn  WItcamln  Marfcal  wMi  aiM  wadin. 

Full  calar  prata  fadHHat  nra  avnilabla  la  add  punch  h ; 
yaur  talai  mattaga. 


131,123  CITY  ZONE 
441,222  A.B.C.  RETAIL  TRADING  ZONE 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAI 
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ALFRED  “FREDDIE”  SHEINWOLD 
WINS  631  MASTER  POINTS  IN  1 957 


In  the  year  1957  Sheinwold  won  631  master  points  in  bridge  tournament  play.  (Only 
300  master  points  are  required  in  a  lifetime  to  become  a  life  master.)  This  is  the 
greatest  record  ever  achieved  in  one  year  by  any  writer  on  bridJre  in  the  history  of 
the  game.  The  nearest  to  it  was  460'/2  points  won  by  another  well-known  bridge 
columnist  in  1947. 

Some  of  the  1957  tournaments  in  which  Sheinwold  was  a  winner  were  the  Summei 
National  in  Pittsburgh,  the  Winter  National  in  Los  Angeles,  the  Eastern  Regional  in 
New  York,  the  Keystone  Regional  in  Atlantic  City,  and  the  New  England  Regional  in 
Norwich,  Conn.  During  the  course  of  the  tournament  year,  he  was  the  winner  of  16 
team  championships. 

Many  of  the  hands  used  in  his  newspaper  column  are  taken  from  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  hands  played  in  various  tournaments.  He  writes  from  direct  participating  ex¬ 
perience,  rather  than  from  the  sidelines,  which  assures  continuing  high  reader  in¬ 
terest  material. 


Sheinwold’s  background  of  writing  experience  and  recent  championship  point  winnings 
literally  reads  like  THE  WHO’S  WHO  OF  BRIDGE.  Here  is  his  imcomparable  record: 


*  He  is  THE  EDITOR  of  “Bridge  Bulletin  Maga¬ 
zine,”  the  largest  and  most  widely  read  Bridge 
magazine  in  America. 

*  In  EACH  of  the  last  4  years,  he  has  won  more 
championship  points  than  are  required  in  a  lifetime 
to  become  a  life  master,  which  is  the  highest  rank 
in  Bridge. 

*  He  is  the  author  of  4  best-seller  books  on  Bridge. 
And  his  new  book,  “How  to  Play  Winning  Bridge,” 
will  be  off  the  press  in  about  a  month. 

*  He  is  Associate  Editor  of  “The  Bridge  World,” 
the  second  largest  Bridge  magazine  in  America. 

*  Since  World  War  II  his  entire  career  has  been  de¬ 
voted  to  Bridge  ...  a  real  pro  with  no  other  in¬ 
terest. 

*  He  has  been  THE  EDITOR  of  “Auto-Bridge” 
since  1936  and  a  regular  by-line  writer  for  “British 
Bridge  World”  and  “Bridge  Magazine.”  His  articles 
appear  in  publications  all  over  the  English-speaking 
world  and  have  been  translated  into  Italian,  French, 
Portuguese,  Spanish,  German,  Danish,  Swedish  and 
Japanese. 


*  As  ehief  code  and  cipher  expert  and  head  of  Cryp¬ 
tographic  Security  of  O.S.S.  for  the  entire  Ameri¬ 
can-Allied  operations  in  World  War  II  ...  he  rend¬ 
ered  invaluable  service  to  our  country.  In  1951  he 
started  playing  championship  tournament  Bridge 
and  has  piled  up  an  amazing  record.  And  his  point 
winnings  in  1957  exceeded  all  previous  records. 

*  He  is  now  one  of  the  10  members  (with  Harold 
S.  Vanderbilt  and  General  Alfred  M.  Gruenther)  of 
the  National  Laws  and  Rules  Commission,  the  “Su¬ 
preme  Court”  of  Bridge,  which  makes  decisions  on 
touniament  disputes  and  rules  and  regulations  of 
play,  etc. 

*  In  addition  to  his  many  writings  and  tournament 
activities  he  also  gives  lectures  on  Bridge  in  cities 
throughout  the  country. 

*  To  sum  it  up,  he  is  an  excellent  and  experienced 
writer.  He  knows  his  business  from  A  to  Z.  There 
is  no  brighter  star  in  the  world  of  Bridge  todaii  than 
young  (45)  “FREDDIE”  SHEINWOLD.  And  we 
think  his  moniker  “Mr.  Bridge,”  as  he  is  referred  to 
by  his  many  friends  and  associates,  fits  him  to  a  “T.” 


CELEBRATIHG  THE  FIRST  AHNIVERSARY 

Sheinwold’s  daily  bridge  column  was  first  offered  and  launched  for  publication  just  one  year 
ago  (January  7,  1957).  It  has  rapidly  skyrocketed  to  international  fame  and  is  already  being 
used  by  109  important  neivspapers  with  new  ones  being  added  week  after  week. 

Wire  or  write  for  current  samples  and  rates. 


The  World's  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP 

250  PARK  AVI;,  N.  Y.  17.  H.  Y.  Tel  YUkon  6  7625 
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New  Methods 
To  Mark  Ads 
By  Film  Firm 

Due  to  “lack  of  editorial 
space  and  poor  positioning,”  the 
amusement  pages  of  newspapers 
“are  not  serving  the  purpose 
they  once  served,”  according  to 
Charles  Einfeld,  20th  Century 
Fox  Film  Corp.  vicepresident. 

Because  of  this,  Mr.  Einfeld 
said,  his  film  firm  will  imple¬ 
ment  a  new  “motivational”  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  policy 
beginning  with  the  new  film 
“The  Enemy  Below.” 

Off-amusement  page  adver¬ 
tising,  new  ways  to  exploit  pro¬ 
ductions  and  individual  tech¬ 
niques  on  each  production  will 
highlight  the  new  policy. 

Ads  have  already  been  taken 
on  page  two  of  many  news¬ 
papers,  among  which  was  the 
New  York  Times;  on  the  sports 
pages  of  dailies ;  on  the  woman’s 
pages;  and  on  comic  pages. 
These  campaigns  are  underway 
in  New  York,  Cleveland,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Detroit,  Oklahoma  City, 
San  Francisco,  Pittsburgh,  Tul¬ 


sa,  Dallas,  St.  Louis,  Akron, 
Portland  and  Philadelphia. 

‘Poor  Positioning' 

“The  amusement  pages  are  not 
serving  the  purpose  they  once 
served,  due  to  the  lack  of  edi¬ 
torial  space  and  poor  position¬ 
ing,”  Mr.  Einfeld  said.  “Why, 
one  of  America’s  leading  news¬ 
papers  in  Los  Angeles  places 
its  amusement  pages  at  the  rear 
of  the  sports  section,  the  last 
place  anyone  would  look  for 
motion  picture  news.  A  paper  in 
the  mid-west  carries  free  TV 
listings  on  its  amusement  page, 
a  terrible  disservice  to  the  paid- 
for  advertising  of  the  theaters. 

“I  am  certain,”  Mr.  Einfeld 
continued,  “the  industry  should 
spend  more  on  magazine  and 
radio  advertising.  Most  people 
who  buy  a  magazine  look  at 
every  page,  whereas  this  is  not 
necessarily  true  of  newspapers. 
Radio  is  a  marvelous  tool  for  us 
to  work  with.  It  provides  us  with 
an  audience  propulsion  because 
of  its  personal  appeal  to  the 
woman  at  home — a  most  im¬ 
portant  segment  of  our  audience. 
Drivers  in  their  cars — a  captive 
audience  —  have  an  emotional 
motivation.  Radio  time  buying 
can  achieve  all  this  and  more.” 

Mr.  Einfeld  called  on  the  film 
industry  to  re-evalute  its  whole 


NICE  HOBBY— Ad  salesman  Del¬ 
bert  Eaves  made  his  sideline  in¬ 
terest  in  aviation  writing  pay  off 
handsomely.  For  a  series  of  six 
articles  in  the  Amarillo  (Tex.) 
Sunday  News-Globe  he  receives 
a  trophy,  $200  and  a  trip  to  Las 
Vegas — prizes  in  the  Trans  World 
Airlines  competition. 

approach  to  advertising. 

“The  trouble  is  that  ‘tried 
and  true’  methods  are  no  longer 
getting  our  message  across  ef¬ 
fectively  and  we  must  look  for 
new  avenues  of  communication 


Freer  News 
Policy  Urged 
For  AEG 

INDIANAPOII; 

Arthur  J.  Snider,  science  ed! 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Netr: 
said  here  recently  in  a  discc-i 
sion  of  the  potential  dangers  r  I 
atomic  fallout: 

“Until  the  issue  is  re.solve; 
the  responsible  newspaper  c; 
only  continue  to  print  all  respo' 
sible  views.”  ■ 

Rut  the  press  is  handicappt; 
he  said,  ’oy  the  persistent  seer- 
cy  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Cor 
mission. 

Mr.  Snider  discussed  the  r- 
sponsibilities  of  the  press  in; 
speech  to  the  American  .4ssocis 
tion  for  the  Advancement  r. 
Science. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Comm': 
sion  might  do  much  by  adoptir: 
a  policy  of  “forthright  infonr. 
tion,”  he  said. 

“Let  us  have  too  much  ner 
rather  than  too  little  news,  t 
much  criticism  rather  than  r 
criticism  at  all,”  Mr.  Snid- 
told  the  scientists. 

“No  one  but  the  AEG  kno'r 
what  information  is  in  its  pov 
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EAST  MOLINE 
DAVENPORT 


THE  DISPATCH  &  THE  ARGUS 
Two  Evening  Newspapers,  Independently 
Owned  that  cover 

3  OF  THE  4  QUAD-CITIES 

(where  56%  of  fhe  people  live) 

Without  Duplication 
•  •  •  • 

FULL  ROP  COLOR  AVAILABLE  DAILY 
•  •  •  • 

TA*  Qaod-Cifies*  Largest  Combined  Daily  Circnlotion 


i^7Tw^wr:w:mmMnTmm^vTrM.,WM  lu  i  inii  i 

THE  ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
THE  MOLINE  DISPATCH 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES  —  THE  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO. 


even  if  it  means,  in  some  cases, 
picking  up  the  phone  and  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  people  in  whole  com¬ 
munities,”  he  declared. 

• 

TV  Film  for  Study 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 
A  complete  file  of  United  Press 
television  news  service  film 
from  January,  1954,  to  June, 
1956,  has  been  made  available  to 
the  State  University  of  Iowa 
School  of  Journalism  for  re¬ 
search  studies  and  laboratory 
work.  The  file  contains  more 
than  600,000  feet  of  film,  and 
will  permit  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  to  conduct  content  and 
effect  studies  of  news  films. 


session,”  he  said.  “But  I  won! 
like  to  suggest  that  more  cor! I 
dence  could  be  instilled  in  th 
press  and  public  through  wisr 
timing  of  release  of  infonr,: 
tion.  It  has  seemed  to  many ; 
the  press  that  the  AEG,  in  di- 
charging  its  responsibility  c 
l)rotecting  vital  information,  i 
operating  under  a  policy  of  ‘to 
little,  too  late,’  of  keeping  fr 
information  under  its  hat  unt 
it  leaks  out  from  other  source 
Perhaps  a  policy  that  won 
judiciously  anticipate  possiV 
leaks  and  surmount  them  vir 
forthright  information  might  li 
much  to  restore  full  faith  a: 
trust  in  the  AEG  on  the  part : 
the  puldic.” 


Max  K.  Gilstrap  I 

ROSTO' 

Max  K.  Gilstrap,  46,  chief  r 
the  central  news  bureau  of 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  dio- 
Dec.  21.  During  World  War  L 
he  was  editor  of  the  Stars  a'-' 
Stripes  in  Britain,  France, 
gium  and  Germany.  A  native  d" 
Oklahoma,  he  was  a  Phi 
Kappa  graduate  of  the  Univer 
sity  of  Oklahoma  School  i 
Journalism.  After  gradual 
work  at  Harvard,  he  served 
a  ranger  naturalist  in  the  Nh 
tional  Park  Service,  leaving 
become  natural  science  editor  c- 
the  Monitor,  I 
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We  first  published  this  advertisement  in  1923. 

Enthusiasm  is  even  more  important  today  than 
35  years  ago. 

Howard  C.  Story,  President 

Get  Better  Acquainted 
with 

Enthusiasm 

Enthusiasm  is  a  wonderful  asset  in  salesmanship.  It  puts  life  and  sparkle  in 
selling-arguments — and  makes  them  burn  in.  It  is  a  state  of  mind  in  which 
your  confidence  is  radiant.  It’s  the  hottest  sort  of  facial  and  vocal  evidence 
that  the  things  you  are  saying  are  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Enthusiasm  takes  dry  facts  and  figures — and  puts  a  golden  lustre  and 
persuasive  tingle  back  of  them.  If  merely  the  presentation  of  facts  and  figures 
made  sales,  then  the  annual  business  of  the  nation  could  be  done  through  the 
mails — and  there  would  be  no  need  of  salesmen  out  on  the  job.  But  the  human 
element,  through  personal  contact,  is  necessary. 

As  a  salesman,  your  work  goes  beyond  the  explicit  statement  of  facts  and 
the  presentation  of  figures.  It  consists  of  getting  those  facts  and  figures  across 
— overcoming  prejudices — melting  hard-nut  objections — answering  questions — 
hammering  home  the  logic  of  your  sales-points — and  winning  confidence. 

Enthusiasm  puts  a  higher  velocity  in  your  thoughts.  It  injects  a  persuasive 
emphasis  to  your  reasoning,  and  it  commands  admiration  and  respect  for  you, 
your  house  and  your  proposition!  Enthusiasm  doesn’t  mean  "forwardness”  or 
"freshness”  or  showing  "cockiness”  about  the  goodness  of  your  proposition.  It  em¬ 
bodies  putting  the  sunbeams  of  earnestness  in  your  manner — the  lustre  of  sincerity 
in  your  expression — the  punch  and  vim  of  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  your 
proposition. 

Check  yourself  up  on  your  enthusiasm!  Are  you  using  this  wonderful  power 
in  your  selling-efforts?  Take  a  new  grip  on  enthusiasm.  Put  it  to  the  test.  See  what 
a  marvelous  effect  it’ll  have  in  your  results. 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

INCORPORATED 
Newspaper  Representatives 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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21  months.  This  action  was  by  Continuous  employment  of  10  Series  Re-sells 
the  guild’s  vote  for  optionable  years  qualifies  guild  members  .  in  ArM 

diversion  of  a  portion  of  a  wage  for  participation  in  the  fund  at  Lieai  ea 

increase.  the  age  of  65.  Incapacitated  Des  Moines,  lom 

An  additional  $1.60  weekly  employes  may  obtain  monthly  The  first  three  of  a  series  of 
per  person  will  be  added  be-  payments  after  the  age  of  55  newspaper  ads  designed  to  re¬ 
ginning  July  1  next.  To  this  is  and  after  10  years  service.  sell  the  automobile  dealer  in  his  [ 
being  added  $1.65  per  person  Optional  provisions  include  own  community  as  a  man  of  u- j 
weekly  funding  of  alternate  full  payment,  60  monthly  guar-  tegrity,  one  who  is  established! 
benefit  funds — for  severance  pay  anteed  payments,  and  deter-  in  the  community,  and  dedicated  | 
which  by  contract  ranges  up-  mined  monthly  payments.  No  to  sei-ving  the  automobile  buyeri 
ward  to  56  weeks  of  wages  for  person  retiring  after  Jan.  1  last  and  the  public,  have  been  dis-i 
271^  years  of  service.  may  receive  more  than  $250  tributed  to  38  Iowa  newspapeni 

The  weekly  employer -paid  monthly.  The  limit  on  1952-56  by  the  Iowa  Daily  Pi-ess  Asso- 
total,  per  person,  for  pensions  retirees  is  $137.50.  Annual  serv-  elation. 

will  then  be  $5.  ice  credits  do  not  extend  beyond  Worked  up  with  the  assistancei 

The  retirement  plan  is  de-  25  years.  of  Iowa  automobile  dealers,  the] 

signed  to  provide  approximately  •  ajs  are  prepared  with  standardi 

one  week  of  salary  per  month  art  and  copy  so  that  they  carl 

rulings,  was  reached  at  sessions  each  fully  retired  guild  mem-  SUn-lime^  smaller,  based* 

between  representatives  of  the  Sam  B.  Eubanks,  Cuts  Spot  Color  KatC  on  each  city,  to  fit  whatever  the j 

guild  and  of  the  Call-Bulletin,  executive  swretary.  Chicago  dealers  in  that  community  want.: 

Cftroni*.  E^miner  and  .\W  „h„  havr25 yeaS  The  as  ol  ,  Purpose  of  the  sariea  of  li' 

Monthly  benefits  will  be  is-  seivice  with  one  of  the  four  ^  reduced  its  spot-color  is  to  meet  the  challenge  of  mis-i 

sued  to  those  qualifying  since  mptronnlitan  np\v<!n-mpr<5  ind  late  $100  per  page  and  effective  leading  advertising  and  dealinf] 

Jan.  1,1952.  X  retire  at  65  Ee  de-  March  1  will  be  equipped  to  from  metropolitan  area  wheK| 

More  than  $200,000  paid  into  ferring  retirement  past  65  years  advertisers  full  color  ad-  “bait”  ads  have  given  peop’ 

the  trust  fund  since  March  26,  obtain  slightly  higher  monthly  vertising,  seven  days  a  week,  at  a  misguided  view  of  how  a  re-i 

1956,  is  available  for  initial  pay-  jiayments.  $400  a  page  over  the  black  and  sponsible  dealer  must  operate  | 

ments.  As  a  safeguard  against  Service  time  must  be  with  the  page  rate.  Ads  point  out  that  the  des'; 

a  possible  rush  for  retirement  four  local  newspapers.  The  fail-  Laurence  T.  Knott,  Sun-Times  ers  have  subscribed  to  the  Na 
pay,  the  publishers  have  agreed  ure  to  include  employment  with  advertising  director,  also  an-  tional  Automobile  Dealers  A' 
to  advance  funds  should  any  other  Hearst  and  Scripps-  uounced  establishment  of  a  new  sociation  and  Iowa  Automobile) 
temporary  shortage  occur.  Howard  newspapers  as  years  of  sreneral  rate  structure,  offering  Dealers  Association  codes  c: 

The  $200,000  accumulation  qualifying  seiwice  caused  the  bulk  contract  discounts  and  mul-  ethics  and  fair  practices,  that) 
was  created  from  funds  set  guild’s  international  executive  tiple  page  discounts  for  black  buyers  will  find  the  merchandisfj 

aside  at  the  rate  of  $1.75  per  board  to  withhold  approval  of  white  national  advertising,  as  advertised,  that  pricing  vi 

week  per  guild  employee  over  the  plan.  starting  March  1.  be  fair  and  understandable,  ancj 

“In  our  new  plant  w'e  will  that  buyers  can  be  assured  c: 

- — - — - now  be  able  to  print  as  many  as  dependable  service  before  t  ^ 

y/T  Jy  32  pages  of  color  (in  a  128-  new  car  is  delivered,  and  aftc* 

paper)  and  in  any  size  it  has  been  delivered, 
j  <"1  paper  we  are  not  restricted  by 

what  colors  will  be  used  by  spot 
advertisers,”  Mr.  Knott  said. 


Pension  Fund 
Cash  Assured 
By  S.F.  Pact 


TV’s  Kid-Show 
Ad  Rates  Hit 

Television  advertising  rat 
for  children’s  programs  wereai 
tacked  this  week  by  Melvin  He! 
itzer,  director  advertising  ar 
public  relations  of  the  Ideal  Tc. 
Corp.,  during  a  speech  befo: 
the  Sales  Promotion  Executive 
Club  of  New  York. 

He  claimed  that  commerci; 
rates  were  unrealistic  and  wf 
forcing  manufacturers  of  chi', 
ren’s  pi'oducts  to  seek  famil; 
type  shows  which  had  a  me 
definite  purchasing  power. 

“The  reason  advertisers  hS' ) 
been  shying  away  from  chi! 
ren’s  TV  programs  is  becau- 
the  networks  have  not  facf 
some  simple  economic  facts.  St 
tions  charge  the  same  rate  fc 
a  children’s  program  as  tht 
do  for  a  daytime  program,  t 
any  rating  system,  the  mn! 
ber  of  viewers  may  be  the  sasr 
but  advertisers  get  paid  off  c 
the  basis  of  sales,  not  rat^ 
points.  It  is  an  obvious  ^ 
that  children  do  not  have  ti 
purchasing  power  of  adults, 
a  revaluation  of  TV  rates  f 
children’s  progrrama  is  absolut 
ly  necessary.”  I 
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FEDERATED  PUBLICATIONS 


New  Style  Guide 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

A  new  style  and  standards 
booklet  for  the  .Vew  Bedford 
Standard-T  i  m  e  s.  Cape  Cod 
Standard-Times,  Sunday  Stand¬ 
ard-Times  and  Radio  Stations 
WNBH  and  WOCB  has  been 
published  with  stiff  salmon-col¬ 
ored  covers. 


CRAND  RAFIDS, 


Tosether,  three  ereat 
newipaperR  lerve  33  im¬ 
portant  counties  and  their 
ker  citiea  in  the  rapidly 
arowins  western  and 
south-central  area  of  the 
state.  This  is  an  econom- 
icallr  important  area  .  . . 
the  Heart  of  Michigan, 
aerred  hr  Federated  Pub¬ 
lications. 


LANSiNr 


SATTLE CREEK 


United  Press 
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Almost 

Everybody 

hot  molding  R-  O-  P- 
cobr  mats  uses 

DIRECTOMAT 


Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
Atlantic  City  Press 
Baltimore  News-Post 
Beaumont  Enterprise  &  Journal 
Billings  Gazette 
Birmingham  News 
Bridgeport  Herald 
Buffalo  Courier-Express 
Butler  Eagle 
Calgary  Albertan 
Chicago  American 


Chicago  Sun  Times 
Chicago  Tribune 
Cleveland  Press 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Dayton  News 

Daytona  Beach  News  &  Journal 
Denver  Post 

Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 
Detroit  News 
Dixon  Telegraph 
Florida  Times-Union 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 


Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 
Grand  Rapids  Herald 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
Houston  Chronicle 
Houston  Post 
Indianapolis  Star  &  News 
Kansas  City  Star  &  Times 
Los  Angeles  Examiner 
Los  Angeles  Times  &  Mirror 
Lima  News 


LAKE  ERIE 

u 


London  Free  Press 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Louisville  Couiier-Journal 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

Miami  Herald 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

Miami  News 

Seattle  Times 

Milwaukee  Journal 

Spokane  Chronicle  &  Spokesman  Review 

Milwaukee  Sentinel 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 

Toledo  Blade  &  Times 

Nashville  Banner  &  Tennessean 

Toronto  Star 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

Tulsa  World  &  Tribune 

New  York  News 

Wall  Street  Journal 

New  York  Journal-American 

Washington  Post  &  Times  Herald 

Youngstown  Vindicator 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
Ohio  State  Journal 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Philadelphia  News 
Pine  Bluff  Commercial 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
Port  Huron  Times-Herald 
Roanoke  Times  &  World-News 
Rochester  Times  Union 
Sacramento  Bee 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 


+rVDR  AULI 
PRESSES 


•  1000-  Ton  Directomat  Illustrated 

LAKE  ERIE  MACHINERY  CORPORATION,  successor  to 

LAKE  ERIE  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 

508  Woodward  Avenue,  Buffalo  17.  New  York 

Manufacturers  of  the  Most  Complete  Line  of  Hydraulic  Presses 
for  All  Industry 
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lAPA  Offers 
Scholarships 
For  10  in  ’58 

The  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  Scholarship  Fund,  Inc., 
has  announced  that  at  least  10 
scholarships  of  $2,500  each  will 
be  available  during  1958.  The 
Scholarship  Fund  is  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions  from 
members  of  the  lAPA  through¬ 
out  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Journalists  and  journalism 
students  of  North  America  are 
awarded  scholarships  for  one 
year  of  study  in  Latin  America, 
and  Latin  Americans  may  study 
for  one  year  in  the  U.  S.  or 
Canada.  Application  forms  are 
available  at  lAPA  headquarters, 
22  East  60th  St.,  New  York. 

Robert  U.  Brown,  president 
of  the  Scholarship  Fund  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  said ; 

“The  lAPA  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram  is  making  a  rich  contribu¬ 
tion  to  understanding  and 
friendship  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  There  are  few  better 
ways  of  achieving  this  than 
through  an  increasing  two-way 
flow  of  journalists  and  journal¬ 
ism  students. 


WAY 

UP 

THERE 


Way  Up  In  Circulation 

Now  e«or  66.S00  —  roprotontin^  100%  covorogt  of 
tho  city  tono.  All  homo  dolivoro^.  19.000  moro  homot 
than  it  roochod  by  any  othor  papar. 


Way  Up  In  Grocery  Lineage 

Cansistontly  carrying  mara  rotait  food  iincago  than 
the  local  daily  paper!  |4  and  5  thoutand  inches  mare 
each  month,  in  fact. 


Way  Up  In  Readership 

Eipandod  cavorago  of  local  events  —  plus  world 
nows  and  (waturos  from  the  INS  wire.  The  only  paper 
of  its  typo  with  0  live  news  wire. 


WE  ARE  LISTED  IN  ACCREDITED  HOME 
NEYTSPAKR  RAH  A  DATA  GUIDE 


Trestioii^^uide 

ITRSHStraat  Frasaa  II,  Calf. 

I9.y8’^ihtr26lh  Year 


“It  is  the  purpose  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  help  produce  newspa- 
pennen  with  a  broad  view  of 
international  affairs,  particular¬ 
ly  with  respect  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  This  can  best  be 
done  by  providing  them  with  the 
means  to  study  the  culture,  tra¬ 
dition  and  history  of  other  na¬ 
tions. 

“By  fostering  mutual  under¬ 
standing  in  the  Americas  the 
scholarship  program  is  contri¬ 
buting  valuably  to  perpetuating 
the  ideals  of  freedom  that  we 
cherish  in  the  w'estern  world. 
This  task  cannot  be  underesti¬ 
mated  in  these  troubled  times.” 

Mr.  Brown  said  scholarship 
winners  will  be  announced  at  the 
March  28-30  meeting  of  the 
lAPA  Board  of  Directors  in 
Montego  Bay,  Jamaica,  and  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  lAPA 
in  Buenos  Aires. 

In  just  two  years  the  Scholar- 


Movie’s  Theme 
In  Newsroom 


Ex-Reporter 
Kills  Wife 


Universal-International’s  cur¬ 
rent  film  release,  “The  Tar-  i  x  t  • 

nished  Angels,”  co-starring  Rock  A  n  ri  |— 1 1 IXI QP If 

Hudson  and  Dorothy  Malone,  iXllllOC/11 


is  based  on  a  William  Faulkner 
novel,  with  pivotal  character 
(Hudson)  a  New  Orleans  re¬ 
porter.  City  room  setting  is  a 
duplicate  of  the  old  working 
quarters  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 

Producer  Albert  Zugsmith 
turned  script  writer  George 
Zuckei-man  into  technical  ad¬ 
viser.  Mr.  Zuckerman  once 
worked  for  International  News 
Service  at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  and 
the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  World. 

Mr.  Zugsmith  was  publisher 
of  the  World  when  Mr.  Zucker¬ 
man  worked  as  sports  editor. 
William  Schallert,  the  actor 


Marital  and  job  difficultie 
were  blamed  for  a  bizarri 
murder-suicide  Jan.  3  in  whic: 
Howard  Rushmore,  45,  a  forme: 
newspaperman,  killed  his  pret: 
wife  and  then  himself  in  a  tax 
in  New  York. 

After  a  vain  reconciliatio: 
attempt  with  his  estranged  wife 
Mrs.  Frances  McCoy  Rushmort. 
37,  Rushmore  drew  a  .32 
volver  and  shot  her  in  the  heacj 
and  neck.  Then  he  fired  a  sho:| 
into  his  right  temple.  f 

When  Rushmore  insisted  ot| 
pushing  into  the  taxi  with  her| 
Mrs.  Rushmore  directed  tti 


ship  Fund  has  awarded  12  schol-  portrays  the  drama  editor,  driver  to  go  to  the  nearest  policfi 

arshins.  •  _ cfatinn  I 


arships. 

Million-Inch  Mark 
Reached  on  Last  Day 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  Phoenix  Republic  and  Ga¬ 
zette  set  an  all-time  high  in  its 
classified  advertising  in  1957 
when  it  surpassed  the  magic 
“million”  inches  milestone. 

Lee  Hover,  CAM,  announced 
that  the  two  newspapers  carried 
1,546,370  separate  classified  ads 
during  the  year  for  a  total  of 
14,008,624  lines.  It  took  the  last 
day  of  the  year  to  top  the  mil¬ 
lion  mark.  Final  total  on  New 
Year’s  Eve  reached  1,000,616 
inches  of  advertising. 

In  line  with  the  increase  of 
728,014  lines  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  over  1956,  the  Republic 
and  Gazette  recently  completed 
the  installation  of  a  new  “com¬ 
bination”  switchboard  which 
carries  both  the  Want  Ad  phone 
numbers  and  those  for  all  other 
departments.  There  are  55  trunk 
lines  now  in  operation,  receiving 
more  than  2,000  calls  a  day. 


is  the  son  of  Edwin  Schallert, 
drama  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times, 

• 

McCloy  Quits  Work 
But  He  Will  Return 

Detroit 

“Old  Newsboys  never  quit.” 

Shortly  after  completing  his 
annual  rounds  selling  papers 
for  the  Goodfellows  charity 
funds,  Russell  A.  McCloy  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  was  retiring 
from  the  circulation  department 
of  the  Detroit  Times. 

“Mac”  thus  came  to  the  end 
of  his  42-year  career  with  the 
Hearst  paper.  For  the  last  35 
years  he  had  been  country  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  He  had 
started  out  hawking  newspa¬ 
pers,  then  worked  in  the  old 
Detroit  Journal  mailing  room 
for  eight  years  before  joining 
the  Times  circulation  depart¬ 
ment. 

“Next  Christmas  season  you 
can  expect  me  in  front  of  the 
Times  Building  as  usual  selling 
Goodfellow  editions,”  he  prom¬ 
ised. 


I 


station 

Mr.  Rushmore  broke  with  ti/ 
Communist  party  while  a  meir 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Poilj 
Worker.  He  became  a  crusadiri:) 
writer  against  the  Communist-} 
He  worked  from  1940  to  194'! 
as  a  special  writer  for  the  A«| 
York  Journal- American,  expo- 
ing  Communist  activities.  Late:, 
he  was  an  editor  of  Confident 
magazine,  broke  with  it  anil 
testified  against  it  in  the  senss 
tional  trial  in  Hollywood  laSi 
Summer.  For  four  months  iii 
1953,  he  worked  as  a  speciif 
investigator  for  the  late  Sen.) 
Joseph  McCarthy  (R.-Wis.). 

Mrs.  Rushmore  was  editor  c: 
the  woman’s  page  of  the  Nef| 
York  Journal-American  froi] 
1946  until  1955.  She  was  a  for  . 
mer  model  and  at  her  deatlf 
was  a  copy  chief  for  the  public 
relations  firm  of  Klingman  t 
Spencer. 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 


lunu 


Morning 

.WPRML  \Conquered  Given  Twux}9l9^  m  kGUH' 


Largest  Dividend 
Paid  to  Employees 

Hackensack,  N.J 
A  year-end  dividend  of  2 
weeks’  base  salary  has  been  dis^ 
tributed  to  more  than  30! 
staffers  at  the  Bergen  Evemt^ 
Record  in  the  daily’s  profit 
sharing  program.  At  mid-yea: 
the  dividend  was  21  weeks’  ad¬ 
ditional  base  pay.  The  total  oi 
43  weeks’  was  the  highest  eve: 
paid  by  the  newspaper,  eclipsin? 
the  1956  total  of  42  weeks. 

Also  announced  by  Publisher 
Donald  G.  Borg  was  a  10%  ad¬ 
ditional  increase  in  base  weekly 
salary  effective  Jan.  1  for  allff| 
1958  for  all  employees 
departments.  This  pay  raise  ij 
recogrnition  for  exceeding 
million  lines  of  advertising  ij| 
1967.  The  total  for  the  year  wi 
be  close  to  17,850,000. 
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Latest  Washington  Newspaper  Circulation  Figures  Again  Show 


50%  more  families  prefer,  buy  and  read 
The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
than  any  other  Washington  paper 


TOTAL  DAILY 

TOTAL  SUNDAY 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION 

HAi 

254,W2 


PMishtrs'  Statements  to  'the  Audit  liureau  of  Circulations 
for  6  months  period  ending  September  .<0,  /9^T 


CIRCULATION  GAINS  AND  LOSSES 

for  period  ending  September  JO,  1957,  compared  u  ith  same  period  in  /956 


POST-TH 

+  5131 


That's  why  The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  produces 
maximum  sales  at  the  lowest  cost  per  10(X)  circulation 


K*prGs«nted  Ncitionolly  ly:  Sowy«r,  Ftrguson,  Wolktr  Co.— N«w  York,  ChkoQO,  Dotroit,  AHonto,  Philodolphio,  Son  Francisco.  Los  Angolos,  Soottlo;  Joshuo  8.  Powors,  Ltd.— London,  Englond;  Sonor  G. 
Enriqu«z  Simont— Moiico  City,  M«xico;  AHin  Associotos— Toronto  ond  Montrool,  Conodo;  Th#  HoJ  Win  tor  Co.— Miomi  Sooch,  Florido;  Tom  McGiH— W*st  Roxbury,  Mossochusotts,  Pock,  Tho  Comk  Wookly;  A. 
R.  leio«f— Pofis,  Fronco;  Robert  S.  Forioy— Firtonckd  Roprtsontotivo  in  Now  York. 
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Sunday  Paper 
Ban  Due  for 
Hearing  Soon 

Toronto 

Canadians  are  still  waiting:  to 
learn  if  they  can  have  Sunday 
newspapers  under  the  present 
legrislation  known  as  the  Lord’s 
Day  Act. 

When  the  Toronto  Telegram 
came  out  with  its  Sunday  paper 
last  March  17,  the  Lord’s  Day 
Act  was  quoted  by  opponents 
of  a  more  commercial  Sunday. 
The  Telegram  has  been  before 
the  courts  since  then,  although 
its  Sunday  venture  folded  on 
July  2G.  Another  hearing  before 
Ontario  courts  is  scheduled  for 
Jan.  15. 

The  50-year  old  Lord’s  Day 
Act  limits  commercial  enter¬ 
prises  to  those  considered  “a 
work  of  mercy  or  necessity”.  The 
Ijord’s  Day  Alliance  felt  that  a 
Sunday  newspaper  did  not  come 
under  either  of  these  categories, 
and  planned  to  bring  the  Tele¬ 
gram  before  the  courts.  But 
the  Ontario  government  under¬ 
took  the  legal  fonnalities,  and 
the  Toronto  Telegram  then  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  other  two  Toronto 
dailies  as  well  as  radio  and  tele¬ 


vision  stations  should  also  be 
brought  before  the  courts.  The 
other  two  newspapers  prepared 
their  editions  in  part  on  Sunday, 
it  was  claimed,  and  the  morning 
Toronto  Globe  &  Mail  appeared 
on  the  streets  about  9  p.m.  Sun¬ 
day.  The  radio  stations  and  one 
television  station  had  news 
broadcasts  and  sold  advertising 
time  on  Sundays. 

The  result  was  that  the  Tor¬ 
onto  Telegram,  Toronto  Star, 
'Toronto  Globe  &  Mail,  radio 
station  CKEY  Toronto,  and  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  government-owned 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion  were  all  charged  under  the 
Lord's  Day  Act. 

Liheraliziitioii  .Seen 

The  government-owned  broad¬ 
casting  system  immediately  ap¬ 
pealed  the  charge  on  grounds 
that  as  it  was  a  Cro%vn  corpora¬ 
tion  it  could  not  be  charged 
under  the  legislation.  The  lower 
courts  ruled  that  the  CBC 
could  be  charged  and  the  case  is 
now  being  heard  before  Ontario 
appeal  courts.  The  entire  group 
of  newspapers  and  broadcast 
stations  is  hailed  before  the 
Ontario  court  each  month  only 
to  be  remanded  until  the  CBC 
receives  an  answer  to  its  appeal. 
It  is  believed  that  if  the  CBC 
loses  the  appeal  in  the  Ontario 
courts,  it  will  then  take  the 
matter  to  the  federal  courts. 


It  was 

Wasteful  to 
Publishers  — 
Burdensome  to 
Advertisers 


Before  1917  when  ACB  was 
established  as  a  clearing  house 
for  the  distribution  of  checking 
proofs,  a  publisher  averaged 
18  to  175  pounds  of  newsprint, 
plus  postage,  in  getting  out  the  checking  copies  to  a  national 
advertiser  for  a  13-time  insertion  schedule. 

At  the  agency  Sl'i  to  10  manhours  were  spent  on  the 
average  finding  these  proofs  of  insertion  and  checking  the 
schedules. 

Under  ACB’s  clearing  house  system  the  publisher  now 
furnishes  12  ounces  of  newsprint  per  advertiser  and  the 
agency  expends  25  minutes  of  lime  covering  such  a  schedule. 
ACB’s  five  service  offices  are  strategically  located  so  that  the 
newspaper  of  each  region  reaches  the  ACB  office  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

To  keep  up  with  the  ever-rolling  presses,  ACB  offices  are 
open  every  week  day  of  the  year  except  New  Year’s  Day, 
Memorial  Day,  July  4th,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas.  Since  the  newspapers  cannot  observe  a  5-day 
working  week,  neither  can  ACB. 

*7^  Advertising  Checking  Bureau,  Inc. 

Ntw  T«rk  (li)  79  HoditM  Ave.  •  CliiMn  (3)  111  MidHtM  Avt.  •  Ctimmkn  (tS) 
29  SmHi  Tliifl  St.  •  (3)  1H  JtfttnM  Avt.  *  Vm  fraackcB  (S)  SI  Rnl  SI. 


|THE  service  that  HEIPS  IN  THE  USE  Of  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


Should  the  court  uphold  the 
meaning  of  the  Lord’s  Day  Act 
as  interpreted  by  the  Lord’s 
Day  Alliance,  this  would  mean 
no  commercial  broadcasting  on 
Sundays,  no  preparation  of 
daily  newspapers  on  Sundays, 
and  would  be  more  widely  ap¬ 
plied.  Already  in  Vancouver  the 
entire  gamut  of  Sunday  com¬ 
mercial  operations  has  been 
brought  before  the  courts  be¬ 
cause  of  one  golf  course  opera¬ 
tion.  And  in  the  Niagara  Falls 
area  the  Lord’s  Day  Alliance  has 
had  souvenir  shops  before  the 
courts  on  grounds  of  Sunday 
commercialization. 

With  Sunday  commercial 
sports  now  legal  in  most  of 
Canada,  theatres  open  in  Que¬ 
bec  province,  and  the  vast 
changes  made  by  the  automo¬ 
bile  in  Sunday  living,  it  is  felt 
generally  in  Canada  that  as  a 
result  of  the  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  charges  under  the  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  Lord’s  Day  Act  will 
likely  be  changed  after  the 
court  case  is  settled,  to  make  the 
legislation  more  in  keeping  with 
modern  living. 

The  Toronto  Telegram  in  pub¬ 
lishing  its  Sunday  paper  did  so 
on  the  grounds  that  in  today’s 
world  people  demand  news  on 
Sunday  and  news  on  Sunday  is 
today  a  necessity  in  view  of 
world  conditions. 

• 

Pair  Slu^s  Editor 
For  Printing  Letter 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

When  Arthur  L.  Paddock  Jr., 
36,  editor-publisher  of  the 
weekly  Plymouth  Advertiser,  re¬ 
fused  to  name  the  writer  of  a 
“Letter  to  the  Editor,”  he  says 
two  men  slugged  him.  Charges 
were  preferred  against  the  pair. 

The  published  letter  criticized 
attempts  to  consolidate  several 
school  districts.  The  fight  oc¬ 
curred  in  Mr.  Paddock’s  office. 
Mrs.  Paddock  declared  her  hus¬ 
band,  whose  bridgework  was 
damaged  by  fists,  didn’t  care  to 
talk. 

Mr.  Paddock,  native  of  New 
Jersey,  resigned  from  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  after  eight 
years  foreign  service,  to  take 
over  the  paper  nearly  four  years 
ago. 


Rail  Feature  Award 

Austin,  Tex. 

Texas  newspapermen  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  win 
$1,200  in  cash  prizes  and  six 
golden  rail  trophies  during  1968. 
The  year-long  contest  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  railroads  of  Texas 
to  recognize  the  best  feature 
stories  on  the  railroads  and 
their  personnel. 

EDITOR  8C  PUI 


‘Ask  Anyone’ 

Bid  Expanded 

San  Francisco 

A  third  phase  in  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner’s  “.4sk 
Anyone”  classified  ad  promotioi 
was  concluded  here  with  the  dis- 
tribution  of  $5,200  in  cash  to 
23  contest  winners. 

This  competition  required  en-  ; 
trants  to  survey  three  loersoiu 
by  asking  questions  on  wan;  ' 
ad  readership  and  preferenes  ■ 
and  to  complete  the  statement  • 
“It’s  the  Examiner  for  wan;p 
ads,”  in  25  words  or  less. 

The  survey  questions  wets 
topped  by  a  query  that  brough; 
forth  a  showing  of  97.67  p« 
cent  readership  in  classified 
This  standing  came  from  o 
tabulation  of  all  replies  to  tho 
question:  “Do  you  ever  read 
want  ads.” 

Preference  for  the  Examiner 
want  ad  section  was  shown  by 
89.68  per  cent,  the  Examine: 
reported.  That  newspaper  got 
a  93.68  per  cent  showing  on  a 
question  of  want  ad  confidence 
and  scored  96.42  per  cent  on  the 
inquiry  as  to  which  newspaper 
was  believed  to  publish  the  most 
want  ads. 

An  independent  research  com¬ 
pany  verified  the  authenticity 
of  the  surveys  of  all  contest  win¬ 
ners.  Overall  results  enabled  the 
Examiner  to  report  that  nine 
out  of  10  persTons  interviewed 
expressed  a  preference  for  Ex 
aminer  want  ads. 

The  “ask  anyone”  promotion 
began  in  demonstrations  in 
which  the  advertiser  was  invited 
to  pick  random  names  from  » 
phone  directory.  The  Examiner 
representative  then  phoned  the 
party  selected  and  asked  want 
ad  preferences.  Advertiser  and 
solicitor  alike  heard  the  replies 
over  a  phone  equipped  with  > 
portable  amplifier. 

Then  followed  a  six-month 
promotion  on  the  preferences  of 
six  of  the  city’s  largest  name 
groups — Smith,  Johnson,  Brown. 
Anderson,  Jones  and  Williams. 
Promotional  points  had  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  earlier  studies.  | 


Edward  W.  Camp 

Mahon,  Ini 
Edward  W.  Camp,  55,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Marion  (Ind.)  Chronich 
and  Leader -Tribune,  died  here 
Dec.  27.  He  had  been  in  31 
health  for  several  years.  Mr. 
Camp  was  a  native  of  East  St 
Louis,  Ill.  He  attended  North¬ 
western  University  and  came  to 
Marion  in  1928  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 
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Speed  Graphic"^ 

“IT’S  INDESTRUCTIBLE” 


''Pa%ttunz»d 
FackJ.” 
Bob  finds  typical 
childhood 
inquisitiveness 
always  mokes  a 
favorite  subject 
for  reader  interest. 


says  ROBERT  A.  ADAMS 
Staff  Photographer 
THE  BIRMINGHAM  (ALA.) 
NEWS 


GRAFIEX,  INC.  ROCHESTER  3,  N.Y. 

A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  GENERAL  PRECISION  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 


"Hefty  Cob  Driver.’'  Adams  utilized  off-the-camera 
sidelighting  for  this  informal  character  study. 


"Heod  Coach." 

This  portrait  of  Coach 
J.  B.  Whitworth  of  the 
University  of  Alabama 
depicts  a  true-to-life 
characterization. 

It  won  first  prize  in  the 
Portrait  Class  in  a 
local  Festival  of 
Arts  contest. 


Of  the  hundreds  of  pictures  a 
press  photographer  takes,  cer¬ 
tain  types  are  bound  to  become 
his  favorites.  Bob  Adams,  for 
15  years  a  staff  photographer 
for  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News,  likes  faces.  He's  hap¬ 
piest — and  has  done  some  of  his 
finest  work — while  photo¬ 
graphing  interesting,  unusual 
faces  that  mirror  the  character  of  his  subject. 

All  of  Bob’s  fine  pictures  shown  here  were  taken 
with  that  most  versatile  of  all  cameras — the  rugged, 
reliable  Speed  Graphic.  He  has  used  it  for  all  his 
assignments.  It  has  performed  perfectly  under  every 
condition  of  service.  As  Bob  puts  it:  “The  Graphic 
is  my  workhorse.  With  Grafiok  Back,  this  camera  is 
hard  to  beat.  It’s  practically  indestructible.” 


‘Trade  Mark 
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Booming  Era 
For  Papers  in 
India  Seen 


Ralph  Ingersoll 
Listed  on  Board 


H.  F.  Cauthen 
Moves  into 
Editor’s  Chair 


Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Ralph  Ingersoll,  publisher  of 
the  Middleton  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Herald,  is  a  director  of  New 
England  Newspapers,  Inc.,  a 
New  York  corporation,  which 
has  taken  title  to  the  Pawtucket 
Times,  for  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  said  he  had  in¬ 
vested  in  the  Times  as  head  of 
the  Elizabeth  Carden  Ingersoll 
Trust,  set  up  in  the  name  of  his 
late  wife  for  the  benefit  of  his 
children. 

Other  directors  of  the  new 
company  are  William  J.  Brat- 
ter.  New  York  attorney;  Mark 
Goodson  and  Bill  Todman,  tele¬ 
vision  producers;  Vincent  Colan- 
gelo,  radio  and  television  pro¬ 
ducer;  and  Stanley  T.  Black, 
general  manager  of  the  Times 
for  more  than  25  years. 

Authorized  capital  stock  is 
$760,000,  of  which  $750,000  is 
preferred,  and  the  rest  common. 
Of  the  preferred,  $696,000  is 
outstanding,  and  of  the  common, 
$4,080  is  outstanding. 


CulCAr. 

An  era  of  newspaper  ga!: 
unmatched  anywhere  is  pt- 
dicted  for  India  by  one  of  t- 
leading  businessmen  and  jo': 
nalists  of  the  world’s  sec  t 
most  populous  nation.  j 
“Within  10  years  native  Is 
guage  metropolitan  dailies 
India  will  rival  their  count 
parts  in  the  United  States,  w:  | 
circulations  of  half  a  mill;  ^ 
provided  sufficient  newsprint 
available,”  said  J.  N.  Sahni, 
member  of  India’s  delegation 
the  United  Nations. 

This  forecast  was  made  duri 
a  visit  with  executives  of  G 
Printing  Press  Internatior 
S.  A.,  a  subsidiary  of  Miel 
Goss-Dexter,  Inc. 

Tremendous  journalistic  pi  ) 
perity  will  result  from  Indis 
educational  campaign,  Mr.  Sai  l 
declared.  He  is  confident  thatt  | 
goal  of  65%  literacy  will  V 
reached  within  five  years.  Ti 
present  rate  is  only  25%. 

Skyrocketing  circulation  w 
be  accompanied  by  comparal 
gains  in  advertising,  Mr.  Sal 
predicted. 

“Advertising  in  India’s 
papers  has  been  severely  i 
stricted  to  date,”  he  explain^ 
“This  has  been  due  to  two  h ' 
tors — a  newsprint  shortage  a:  I 
the  fact  that  most  consuir  < 
goods  are  imported.  This 
causes  advertising  to  be  restrk » 
ed  to  locally-made  products."  I 
Mr.  Sahni  reported  tl.  I 
India’s  first  newsprint  mill  k; 
been  in  operation  for  thr  t 
years,  and  two  more  s  | 
planned.  I 

Mr.  Sahni,  who  is  chairm  i 
of  The  Printer’s  House,  Wf 
New  Delhi,  said  Indian  publi;'; 
ers  now  are  looking  seriou; 
at  larger  presses  to  keep  pa ' 
with  the  journalistic  upswit; 
as  soon  as  the  foreign  exchar;, 
position  eases.  .  | 


George  A.  Buchanan  has  re-  Buchanan  Cauthen 

signed  as  editor  of  the  Colum-  Associated  Press  Managing  Edi- 
bia  Record  here  and  has  been  Association  and  News 

succeeded  by  Heni-y  F.  Cauthen,  Carolina.  He 

managing  editor.  Henry 

Mr.  Buchanan,  dean  of  the  j_  Cauthen  and  Mrs.  Mary  Fin- 
University  of  South  Carolina  Jayson  \./authen.  His  father  was 
School  of  Journalism  since  No-  also  a  newspaperman  for  a  short 
vember,  1955,  will  devote  full  period  before  entering  the  min- 
time  to  his  academic  duties.  istry. 

Mr.  Cauthen  continues  to  • 

seiwe  as  managing  editor  a  posi-  Brokers 

tion  he  has  filled  since  1943.  ^ 

J.  M.  Blalock,  president  of  the  Ci^veland 

State-Record  Co.,  announced  the  For  the  second  year,  the  Cfeve- 
changes  effective  Jan.  1.  Deafer  entertained 

„  _  ,  V  L  Cleveland  food  brokers  at  the 

Mr.  Buchanan  has  been  a  Congress  Hotel  in  Chicago  on 
newspaperman  for  40  years  Dec  15.  The  party  was  planned 
since  beginning  his  career  with  concurrent  with  the  brok- 

the  State  in  1918.  convention.  Helen  Robert- 

Mr.  Cauthen  has  been  a  news-  ggn,  Home  Economist  for  the 
paperman  36  years,  15  of  them  plain  Dealer,  was  present  to 
with  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  meet  friends  in  the  food  in- 
News  and  Courier,  the  last  21  dustry.  Ross  Cox  and  Richard 
with  the  Record.  Curtis  of  the  Plain  Dealer  and 


Veteran  Executive 

Mr.  Cauthen,  tenth  editor  of  the  Chicago  staff  of  Cresmer  &  Retires  at  Vallejo 
e  Record,  is  president  of  the  Woodward,  Inc.  were  hosts.  Vallejo  Calif 

Oi-vin  B.  Gaston,  assistant 
publisher,  Vallejo  Times-Herald 
\Kt\  News-Chronicle  since  1934, 

retired,  but  will  continue 
ivt  ^  ^  advisor. 

^  ij  9  '  yi  This  will  give  Mr.  Gaston  op- 

I  portunity  to  engage  in  other 

i  //  Gibson  Publications  activities. 

Gaston  came  here  in  1923 
7  ^  as  city  editor  of  the  old  evening 

Chronicle.  This  was  purchased 
merged  with  the  News  in 


Daily  Buys  Weekly 

Lorain,  Ohio 
Lorain  Journal  Publishing 
Co.,  owned  by  the  S.  A.  Horvitz 
estate  of  Cleveland,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  weekly  Erie  County 
Reporter  in  Huron,  Ohio.  Mal¬ 
colm  D.  Hartley,  Journal  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  said  he  recently  had 
purchased  the  78-year-old  week¬ 
ly  from  D.  S.  Kirkpatrick  of 
Lakeside,  0.,  and  turned  it  over 
to  the  Journal. 


There  are  mighty  good  reasons 
why  more  newspapers  use  Burgess  Mats 
than  any  other  mat 

The  reasons  are  simple!  Burgess  Mats  give  the  best 
possible  reproduction  .  . .  more  dependable  casting  .  . . 
more  uniform  shrinkage  .  . .  less  lengthwise  shrinkage. 
This  is  why  so  many  newspapers  use  Burgess  Mats. 
Try  them  and  see  for  yourself. 


Record  Editiou  ' 

uses  characters  from  “Poanuw 

Longview,'  Tex.  comic  strip  to  guide  visitc”^ 
Containing  356  pages,  the  around  the  newspaper.  Perm-; 
23rd  annual  East  Texas  Indus-  sion  was  obtained  from  Unite 
trial  Progress  Edition  of  the  Feature  Syndicate  and  ca 
Lonyview  News  Journal,  dated  toonist  Charles  Schulz  to  C" 
Jan.  1,  set  records  in  editorial  the  characters.  Bob  Davenpc' 
and  advertising  content,  with  Register  and  Tribune  promoti" 
636  news  stories,  1,082  pictures  department  artist,  did  the  a- 
and  945  advertisers  represent-  work  and  wrote  the  continu:' 
ing  50  cities  and  six  states.  for  the  book. 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Monufodurers  and  Ditlributors  of  Burgott 
Chrome  ond  Supreme  Tone^Tex  Mots,  Freeport,  Hlinoit 


Canodion  Repretenfotive,  R.  M.  Louson  R  Co^  Ltd., 
Kennedy  Road,  Agincourt,  Ontorio 
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SUPERTANKER,  937  FT. 


STEEL  HOME  OF  THE  FUTURE— When  commuting 
by  ’copter  becomes  commonplace,  your  roof  can 
be  your  own  heliport.  Only  a  rugged  steel  frame 
could  stand  the  strain.  And  exposed  steel  framing 
is  used  more  and  more  for  its  beauty.  Bethlehem 
Pacific  Coast  Steel  Corporation  supplied  the  structural 
steel  for  this  modern  home  in  the  California  hills. 


MORE  SOFT  DRINKS  IN  CANS! 

In  1957  it  took  more  than  40  billion 
cans  of  all  types — some  5  million 
tons  of  steel — to  supply  can  makers’ 
demands.  Nowadays,  more  and 
more  soft  drinks  and  other  good 
things  to  drink  and  eat  come  in  cans. 
Bethlehem  is  a  major  supplier  of 
tinplate — thin  sheets  of  steel  coated 
with  tin— used  in  making  cans. 


SCALE  MODEL  OF  RESEARCH 
CENTER  —  Early  in  the  year,  plans 
were  announced  for  construction  of 
a  basic  steel  research  center  on  a 
1000-acre  site  adjoining  the  Lehigh 
University  campus,  and  overlooking 
our  plant  and  general  offices  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  Here  Bethlehem 
scientists  will  have  superb  facilities 
for  carrying  on  vital  research  projects. 


GIANT  TANKERS — Contracts  awarded  to  Bethlehem’s  Shipbuilding 
Division  during  the  year  included  a  number  of  tankers  ranging  from 
25,000  to  106,500  tons.  The  latter,  to  be  built  at  our  Quincy,  Mass., 
yard,  are  about  twice  as  long  and  twice  as  wide  as  a  standard  wartime 
tanker  and  will  carry  six  times  as  much  cargo. 


SPANNING  OLD  MAN  RIVER— The  Mississippi  ' 
River  lies  far  below  the  steelwork  for  the  Greater 
New  Orleans  Bridge.  The  main  cantilever  span  is 
1575  feet,  longest  of  its  type  in  the  United  States. 
Bethlehem  is  supplying  and  erecting  some  34,000 
tons  of  steel  for  this  monumental  bridge. 


NEW  STEEL  CAPACITY— 

Throughout  1957,  Bethlehem 
continued  to  expand  and  im¬ 
prove  steelmaking  facilities. 
When  the  program  is  completed 
at  our  Sparrows  Point,  Md., 
plant,  for  example,  steelmaking 
capacity  there  will  be  8,2(X),000 
tons.  This  figure  is  larger  than 
Bethlehem’s  total  steel  produc¬ 
tion  in  1939  (7,958,000  tons). 


T-2  TANKER,  524  FT, 


TACONITE  PELLETS— Some  IVi  million  tons 
a  year  of  these  small  pellets  of  concentrated 
iron  ore  will  soon  be  produced  by  Erie  Min¬ 
ing  Company’s  Minnesota  taconite  plant — 
largest  iron  ore  processing  undertaking  in 
history.  The  project,  in  which  Bethlehem  has 
a  substantial  interest,  began  actual  produc¬ 
tion  of  pellets  in  late  1957. 


MAKING  STEELMAKING  SAFER—  For  the  fifteenth  con¬ 
secutive  year  a  Bethlehem  plant  has  won  first  place  in  the 
annual  safety  contest  sponsored  by  the  Metals  Section 
of  the  National  Safety  Council.  Our  Sparrows  Point,  Md., 
plant  won  first  place  among  all  large  steel  plants  in  the 
nation.  The  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  plant  won  second  place, 
and  the  Johnstown,  Pa.,  plant  third. 


|bethi|ehem| 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 

News  Briefs  of  1957 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Classified  Quarter-Century  Club 

Another  of  sketches 

of  veterans  who  were  honored 
by  ANCAM  with  certih- 

tells  how  they  into 
classified  and  what  made  them 
stay.  Today’s  subject:  WIL- 


Help  Wanted  Sag  in  ’S'] 
Slows  Want  Ad  March 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


“A  temporary  job  which 
turned  out  to  be  a  life-time  ca¬ 
reer  —  and  with  no  regrets.” 

In  1927,  Bill  Good  was  look¬ 
ing  for  summer  work  between 
college  terms,  and  landed  a  part- 
time  job  in  the  advertising  serv¬ 
ice  department  of  the  Canton 
(Ohio)  Repository.  This  turned 
out  to  be  a  permanent  job,  as 
within  three  or  four  months,  he 
was  asked  to  re-organize  and 
head  the  department.  A  few 
years  later,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Classified  Department  Bill  is  a  past  president  of  the[ 
taking  over  the  real  estate  clas-  Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Ad- 1 
sification.  In  1934  Bill  was  vertising  Manager’s  Association  1 
named  Classified  Manager  of  a  and  at  present  is  a  member  off 
member  Brush-Moore  newspa-  the  Board  of  Directors  and  ab  f 
per,  the  Portsmouth  (Ohio)  served  on  the  Board  of  l)ir«-| 
Times.  In  1937,  Bill  accepted  tors  of  the  Association  of  News-i 
the  managership  of  the  classified  paper  Classified  Advertisiosj 
advertising  department  of  the  Managers,  Inc. 
morning  and  Sunday  Fort  Bill  stayed  in  newspaper  elas-i 
Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette,  sified  advertising  because  of  tk] 
In  1949,  he  moved  to  the  eve-  great  personal  satisfactio:| 
ning  competition  .  .  .  the  Fort  gained  in  seeing  so  many  peopk) 
Wayne  News-Seiitinel  ...  in  achieve  personal  and  moncta  | 
1950  the  two  Fort  Wayne  News-  gains  with  minimum  expend;  | 


While  all  the  votes  are  not  Cogent  Ideas 

yet  in  it  s  a  cinch  that  1957  will  During  the  course  of  the  year, 
not  be  heralded  as  Classified’s  ^  number  of  cogent  statements 
Outstanding  Revenue  Year.  To  were  made  anent  classified 
win  that  accolade  it  would  have  -which  could  serve  as  guide  posts 
had  to  surpass  the  record  $661  fgj.  future: 
million  in  revenue  it  accounted  .<To  my  mind,  the  Classified 
for  in  1956.  To  better  appre-  Department  should  definitely  be 
date  the  magnitude  of  the  ’56  qjj  ^n  equal  footing  with  the 
figure  it  might  be  well  to  re-  Retail  and  General  Depart- 
member  that  in  55  classified  nients.  All  of  the  departments 
brought  in  $614  millions  and  in  should  be  integrated  to  the  ut- 
54,  $539  millions.  most  degree  feasible.  In  some 

But,  while  classified  could  not  newspapers,  the  Classified  De- 
overcome  the  employment  adver-  partment  in  the  past  has  been 
tising  fallout  which  began  to-  treated  somewhat  like  a  step- 
bogganing  last  Spring,  reaching  child.  But  those  bad  days  should 
a  26  %  ad  count  drop  by  Novem-  be  over.  Income  from  and 
ber,  there  was  much  construe-  reader  interest  in  Classified 

tive  thinking  and  planning  for  should  have  corrected  this  situ- 

classified’s  future  in  1957.  ation.” 

,  This  exceiT)!  was  from  an 

No-.Sqtnnl  Trend  ^^^ress  by  Karl  T.  Finn,  assist- 

Dozens  of  papers  joined  the  to  publisher,  Cincinnati 

trend  to  no-squint  classified  type  (Ohio)  Times  Star. 
faces.  Most  of  the  papers  mak-  “Since  Classified  Advertising 
ing  the  switch  from  old  fash-  started  in  the  Boston  News  Let- 
ioned  type  styles  did  so  with  a  253  years  ago  it  has  grown 
fine  fanfare  of  promotion  which  to  be  the  biggest  shopping  cen- 
brought  want  ads  into  the  lime-  ter  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
light.  In  almost  every  case,  non-  “It’s  an  impox'tant  business, 
serif  fonts  received  the  nod.  Without  it  no  newspaper  could 

Another  healthy  trend  to  elim-  oP^^^te. 
ination  of  all  but  obvious  abbre-  “The  public  requires  it.  Drop 
viations  from  classified  columns  the  Classified  Advertising  busi- 
was  begun  during  the  year.  The  ness  and  70,000,000  people  would 
Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Press  and  stop  reading  newspapers  in 
the  Hudson  County  (N.  J.)  Dis-  America.” 

patch  signalled  the  beginning  of  The  foregoing  was  a  remark 
this  movement  with  neither  re-  by  W.  F.  Buckingham,  Circula- 
porting  hai-mful  effects  from  ad-  tion  Sales  Engineer, 
vertisers  once  the  reason  was  “Every  realistic  approach  to 
explained.  cost  problems  points  up  the 


William  A.  Good 


over-riding  conclusion  that  what  bility  to  gain  l  ecognition  fc:l 
newspapers  need  most  is  not  ad-  Classified  as  the  ‘Number  Om. 
vertising  volume  alone,  but  ad-  profit  asset  of  our  industry, 
vertising  in  more  profitable  “Traditionally,  newspaperi| 
volume!  have  been  somewhat  timid  aboutt 

“Classified  advertising  stands  raising  Classified  rates.  Oncfj 
out  as  the  only  t«?partment  of  we  fully  realize  that  newspaper! 
newspaper  service  and  revenue  Classified  is  without  scrioii!| 
not  threatened  by  any  other  competition  from  any  other! 
mass  medium — thus,  a  depart-  media  source,  we  will  not  be 
ment  that  can  contribute  more  reluctant  in  placing  higher! 
advertising  profit  without  peril  price-tags  on  the  exclusive  serv  i 
to  its  functional  virtues.  ice  we  render  to  the  public.” 

“Classified’s  greater  profit  From  a  talk  by  C.  W.  Horn.  I 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 


NEW  PLANTS  •  MODERNIZATIONS  •  EXTENSIONS 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 

ENGINEtRS-ARCHITECTS 

NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y.  BOSTON  16,  MASSi  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C, 
41  Eost  42nd  Strevf  316  Stuort  Strs^t  Montgomery  Bldg. 


Records  lineage-volume  com-  New  York  to  Atlanta.  Deal' 
parative  ratings.  I  suggest  that  was  attributed  to  a  heart  attach 
now  we  raise  our  sights  to  the  At  one  time  he  w’as  advertisinf 
profit  potentialities  of  our  me-  director  of  the  Atlanta  Georgian 
dium,  and  explore  every  possi-  and  Sunday  American. 
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LEADING  NEWSPAPERS  USE 
MICRO  PHOTO  MICROFILMING 

There  are  five  BIG  reasons  why  Micro  Photo  films  more 
doily  newspapers  than  oil  other  commercial  services 
combined — 

1.  Large,  sharp  2-page  images  (o  Micro  Photo  first), 
give  you  maximum  readability  at  minimum  cost. 

2.  Each  exposure  carries  magnified  dote  line.  They’re 
Micro-dated  to  speed  reference  work! 

3.  Specialization  in  newspaper  microfilming  insures 
rapid  and  correct  handling  of  your  material. 

4.  Archival  storage  of  negatives,  at  no  extra  cost. 

5.  Unquestioned  quality,  because  all  film  is  processed 
to  meet  or  exceed  the  rigid  requirements  established 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Let  us  prove  the  clarity  and  savings  you  get  .  .  .  with 
a  microfilmed  sample  of  your  own  newspaper.  Details 
upon  request. 

1S«  great!/  expanded  productive  capacity  of  our  new  plant  directly 
reflects  the  latest  developments  in  advanced  newspaper  microfilming. 
''ou  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  this  modern  facility  at  any  time. 

MICRO  PHOTO,  INC. 

1700  Shaw  Avenue  e  Cleveland  12,  Ohio 
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The  new  comic  strip  wi 
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WILEYis  a  poet,  high-strung, 
cautious,  suspicious,  super¬ 
stitious.  Fears  dinosaurs  and 


THOR  fancies  himself  the 
prototype  of  physical  perfec¬ 
tion.  An  authority  on  the  art 
of  self  defense.  He  is  an  artist 
and  ladies’  man.  (The  inventor 
of  the  comb.) 


women. 


3 


PETER,  a  self-styled  genius 
abhors  stupidity.  His  short 
sightedness  is  exceeded  only  by 
his  determination  to  prove  him 
self  right.  He  is  quick-tempere<i 
and  cunning. 
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if  ZOT’’  appeal . . . 


is  an  humble,  easygoing, 
gullible  and  uninhibited  clown. 


iN  KW  VOKK 

Heralb  (iTribune 


It’s  great  fun  in  the 
time  of  prehistoric  man... 
it’s  something  new  under  the  sun 


4>Cotumns 


ilUMSY  CARP  is  a 

inting  and  fishing  fanatic.  A 
•rfectionist  in  his  field.  He  is 
^endly,  loyal  and  accident 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


Patrick  F.  Faliy,  a  member  of 
DAILY  NEWS  KECOHD  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  retires  at  end  of 
January  under  provisions  of  Fair- 
eliild  retirement  program.  He 
joined  the  company  in  1921, 
worked  in  news  department  until 
1926.  when  he  was  transferred  to 
ad  department. 


W  alter  H.  T.  Raymond,  MEN’S 
WEAR  editor,  leaves  today,  Jan. 
11,  on  an  extensive  trip  to  gather 
merchandising  information.  He  will 
visit  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Des 
Moines,  returning  to  New  York 
Jan.  24. 


Convention  of  National  Cotton 
Council,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Jan.  13- 
14,  will  he  covered  for  DAILY 
NEWS  RECORD  and  WOMEN’S 
WEAR  DAILY  by  Don  Pratt  of 
Fairchild’s  Los  Angeles  bureau. 
Muriel  Gootlfellow,  Phoenix  cor¬ 
respondent,  also  will  report  the 
proceetlings. 


HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAI¬ 
LY’S  coverage  of  National  House- 
wares  and  Home  Appliance  Ex¬ 
hibit  and  Independent  Housewares 
Exhibit  ill  Chicago,  Jan.  16-23. 
will  be  handled  by  Robert  Strauss, 
housewares  editor;  Phillip  Nochlin, 
Loula  Rogers  from  New  York;  and 
Ed  Lohan,  Philadelphia  bureau. 
They  will  supplement  regular  Chi¬ 
cago  bureau  coverage. 


Clara  Hancox.  boys’  wear  editor 
of  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD,  will 
address  Mutual  Buying  Syndicate 
boys’  wear  meeting  Jan.  13  on  the 
subject  of  college  shops.  Meeting 
to  be  held  at  Hotel  Biltmore 
library. 


On  Jan.  13,  Jay  Franklin,  chil¬ 
dren’s  wear  news  editor  of 
W  OMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY,  leaves 
on  a  four-week  trip  to  major  mid¬ 
west  cities  and  shopping  centers 
to  gather  material  for  a  series  of 
articles  highlighting  newest  devel¬ 
opments  in  retailing  and  promotion 
of  children’s  wear. 


Marshall  Jacobson,  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing  editor  of  DAILY  NEWS  REC¬ 
ORD,  was  in  Philadelphia  Jan. 
8-11  for  convention  of  International 
Assn,  of  Clothing  Designers.  Cover¬ 
ing  for  MEN’S  WE.AR  Magazine 
were  W’alter  Raymond,  editor,  and 
W'illiam  (dlman,  associate  editor. 
Philadelphia  bureau  news  man, 
Mort  Gordon,  also  was  in  at¬ 
tendance. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  13th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Publishers  of 

Doily  News  Record,  Supertnorket  News, 
Women's  Weor  Doily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Doily,  Directories, 
Men's  Weor,  Footweor  News.  Books. 
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New  Assignments 
Of  UP  Men  Abroatl 


Four  new  assignments  in 
United  Press  news  and  photo 
bureaus  in  Europe  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Thomas  R.  Cur¬ 
ran,  UP  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  European  manager. 

Peter  E.  Knox,  manager  in 
Spain  for  the  past  year,  was 
named  manager  for  Portugal 
with  headquarters  in  Lisbon. 
He  will  be  succeeded  as  man¬ 
ager  for  Spain  by  Henry  F. 
Schulte. 


R.  R.  Buckingham,  manager 
for  Portugal  for  the  past  15 
months,  was  assigned  to  the 
London  bureau. 


Two  new  assignments  were 
made  in  U.P.’s  photo  operations 
in  Europe.  Geoffrey  Bonell  was 
transferred  from  London  to 
Paris  where  he  will  be  pictures 
editor.  S.  R.  (Jim)  Gaiger  of 
the  London  staff  was  named 
foreign  pictures  editor. 


Philip  R.  SciiEiEai,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  Medford 
(Mass.)  Daily  Mercury — to  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Mercury 
and  the  Malden  (Mass.)  Eve- 
ning  News.  Alphonse  R. 
Frezza,  for  the  past  five  years 
sports  editor  of  the  Mercury — 
to  managing  editor. 


persona 


I 


Frank  J.  McDevitt,  Philadel- 
jdiia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  —  elected 
jiresident  of  the  Philadeljihia 
Press  As.sociation. 


Franklyn  Buell,  formerly  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Repub¬ 
lican — to  the  local  staff  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.  A’.)  Evening  News. 
Robert  Federspiel,  —  to  the 
News’  suburban  staff. 


John  Love,  business  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Pres»~ 
retuined  to  his  desk  from  i 
48,000-mile  journey  to  India 
where  he  studied  and  wrote 
about  the  economic  problems. 


Robert  J.  Reardon,  formerly 
on  advertising  staffs,  the  .Madi¬ 
son  (Wis.)  lViscon.sin  StaU 
Journal  and  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Star-Times — to  director  of  sales. 
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Harry  Halliwexl,  formerly 
with  the  Saskatoon  (Sask.) 
Star-Phoenix  and  the  Winnipeg 
(Man.)  Tribune — to  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Telegram  as  an  editorial 
writer. 


WNBC.  West  Hartford,  Conn.  !|Hok( 

i^Tobi 


Henry  Von  Hollen  Jr.,  as¬ 
sistant  chief  accountant  for  the 
last  two  years  for  the  American 
Weekly  and  Puck  —  to  chief 
accountant. 


Ralph  E.  Spinning,  60,  vet¬ 
eran  copy  editor  of  the  Duffaii' 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News — retired 
He  was  night  editor  of  the  News 
from  1929  to  1945. 


news 
H  field: 


J.  George  Johnston,  former¬ 
ly  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Express  and 
Courier-Express,  now  a  Toronto, 
Ont.  PR  man — to  one  of  five 
Canadian  commissioners  for  the 
International  Peace  Bridge. 


E.  C.  Crane,  formerly  worked 
on  Cincinnati,  Dayton  and  Wil¬ 
mington,  Ohio  newspapers— to 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Lancaster  (Ohio)  Eagle-Ga¬ 
zette.  He  has  been  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  paper  since  1953. 
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Jl.M  Leonard,  former  Boston 
(Mass.)  Post  labor  reporter — 
now  publicity  director  for  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of 
Commerce. 


Marshall  N.  Dana,  retired 
editor  of  Portland  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal  editorial  page — to  chairman 
of  the  Portland  public  dock 
commission  for  1958. 


William  Kettle,  of  Long¬ 
view  (Wash.)  Daily  News  ad 
staff — to  La  Grande  (Ore.)  Ob¬ 
server. 


Elsie  Dickson,  for  40  years 
member  of  Pendleton  (Ore.) 
East  Oregonian  news  staff — re¬ 
tired. 


A.  M.  Forkner  —  promoted 
I  from  city  staff  to  editor  of  the 
j  Sunday  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En¬ 
quirer  folio  section.  Edward 
!  Bentz  —  to  head  the  Sunday 
magazine  picture  pages. 


James  Millstone  —  from 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail 
to  general  assignments,  Cincin¬ 
nati  (Ohio)  Post. 
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Wickenberg  Heads 
Capital  News  Bureau 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Charles  H.  Wickenberg, 
former  executive  secretary  to 
South  Carolina  Gov.  George  Bell 
Timmerman,  has  been  named 
head  of  the  Charlotte  Observer’s 
full-time  news  bureau  at  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C. 

Mr.  Wickenberg  succeeds 
Hoke  May,  who  resigned  to  join 
Tobias  &  Co.,  Charleston  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  hrm. 
He  has  spent  11  years  in  the 
newspaper  business  and  related 
fields. 

♦  «  * 

Drakf:  Mabry,  Oes  Monies 
(la.)  Tribune  reporter  —  to 
president  of  the  Des  Moines 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

*  *  « 

John  E.  Weiler,  from  adver¬ 
tising,  composing  and  editorial 
work — to  editorial  manager  of 
the  Allentotvn  (Pa.)  Call- 
Chronicle. 

it  * 

Joseph  P.  Ritz,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Gloversville  (N. 
Y.)  Leader-Herald — to  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier 
as  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Vern  Loen,  26,  Sioux  Falls 
(S.  D.)  A  rgus-Leader  staff 
writer  for  four  years — to  Wash¬ 
ington  staff  of  Senator  Francis 
Case  (Rep.  S.  D.) 

*  *  * 

George  R.  Lamade,  publisher 
of  the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit 
—member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
(Constitution  Revision  Commis¬ 
sion. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Vincent  Van  Cleve,  general 
sssignment  reporter  for  the 
Wichita  (Kas.)  Evening  Engle 
—  to  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Courier. 

*  *  « 

Roger  L.  Marshall,  a  former 
reporter  on  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  —  now  alumni 
secretary  at  Duke  University, 
Durham,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Bill  East  city  editor  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Sentinel 
~  a  merit  certificate  for  his 
weekly  “Do  You  Remember. . .” 
historical  series  by  the  North 

Carolina  Society  of  Historians. 

<i>  *  * 

Joseph  H.  Cobb,  former  as¬ 
sistant  state  editor,  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  News,  and  more 
recently  with  WCSH-AM-TV, 
Portland,  Me.,  —  to  director  of 
public  relations,  Maine  Central 
Railroad. 

editor  sc  publisher 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  McDowell 


Knight’s  Counsel 
Weds  Secretary 

Akron,  Ohio 

C.  Blake  McDowell,  secretary 
and  legal  counsel  for  Knight 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  was  married 
to  Mrs.  Mabel  A.  Smith,  his  sec¬ 
retary  for  30  years,  in  the  Fair- 
lawn  Community  Church  here 
at  Christmastime. 

It  was  a  second  marriage  for 
each.  The  bride  is  the  widow  of 
A.  A.  Smith  who  died  in  1948. 
Mr.  McDowell’s  first  wife,  Lois, 
died  in  1953.  The  couple  left  for 
the  West  Coast  to  spend  their 
honeymoon. 

Mr.  McDowell  has  been  active 
in  Knight  Newspapers  for  many 
years,  assisting  John  S.  Knight, 
president  and  publisher,  in  the 
purchase  and  operation  of  the 
group’s  newspapers.  A  promin¬ 
ent  Akron  attorney,  he  also  Is 
interested  in  banking  and  many 
other  business  enterprises. 

*  «  * 

Stephen  E.  Nordlinger,  on 
the  staff  of  the  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Journal  since  1956,  —  promoted 
to  city  editor,  succeeding  Lew 
Allen,  who  asked  to  be  relieved 
of  executive  responsibility  be¬ 
cause  of  impaired  health.  Mr. 
Allen  will  continue  as  a  member 
of  the  staff. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  J.  Fitzpatrick,  for¬ 
mer  Waterbury  (Conn.)  news¬ 
man  —  now  on  staff  of  former 
U.  S.  Senator  William  Benton 
who  will  seek  Senatorial  post 
again. 

«  *  * 

William  K.  Hosokawa  — 
from  executive  news  editors  to 
assignment  managing  editor  of 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post;  Ray 
A.  Wright  —  from  makeup  edi¬ 
tor  to  executive  news  editor. 

for  January  11,  1958 


Harriette  Schreiber  from 
the  state  news  desk  of  the  .4t- 
Innta  (Ga.)  Constitution  to  the 
woman’s  department  to  replace 
Margaret  McLemore,  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Virginia  Dysard,  1957  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia  School  of  Journalism  — 
food  editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution,  replacing  Jeanne 
Higgins  Deaver,  resigned. 

*  «  « 

Kathe?hne  Barnwell,  for¬ 
mer  medical  reporter  for  the  .4t- 
lanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  —  now 
staff  w’liter  for  the  .Atlanta 
Journal  Constitution  Sunday 
Magazine. 

«  0  * 

W.  David  Webb,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  In¬ 
dependence  (Kas.)  Daily  Re¬ 
porter  —  to  the  rewrite  staff 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader. 

*  *  « 

Dave  Clinger,  a  member  of 
the  news  staff  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  has  I'e- 
signed  to  join  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  of  Reynolds 
Metals  Co. 

•  *  « 

Clark  Johnston,  political  re¬ 
porter — the  “R”  for  1957  as  the 
staffer  who  contributed  most  to 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican  during  the  year. 

*  *  * 

Edmund  F.  Stoll  named  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  of 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  display  ad  staff 
since  1950. 

*  «  * 

Pete  Vogel,  chief  librarian 
for  Copley  Press,  Inc.  dailies  in 
Los  Angeles  County  —  retired. 
Successor  is  Hazel  Boyer, 
former  reporter  for  the  Glen¬ 
dale  News-Press. 

*  *  « 

W.  E.  Eysinger  appointed 
national  advertising  director  of 
Bradford  (Pa.)  Publications 
Inc. 


AP  Names  Another 
Science  Reporter 

John  A.  Barbour  has  been  as¬ 
signed  as  a  science  reporter,  for 
Associated  Press,  based  in  New 
York.  He  is  a  29-year-old  De¬ 
troiter  who  joined  the  AP  in 
1953  after  separation  from  the 
Army.  He  worked  in  Detroit, 
then  was  correspondent  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  where  he  followed 
the  Salk  vaccine  field  trials  and 
evaluation.  He  came  to  New 
York  in  April,  1957,  and  worked 
on  the  AP  Newsfeatures. 

Mr.  Barbour  joins  Alton  L. 
Blakeslee  of  New  York  and 
Frank  Carey  of  Washington  as 
full-time  science  reporters.  AP 
also  has  a  number  of  men  in 
regional  bureaus  who  devote 
much  of  their  time  to  science 
news.  One  of  them  is  Rennie 
Taylor,  normally  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  now  in  the  Antarctic 
with  the  International  Geophy¬ 
sical  Year  expedition.  He  is  the 
fifth  AP  man  assigned  to  the 
Antarctica  in  recent  years.  The 
others  were  Alton  Blakeslee, 
Saul  Pett,  James  F.  Tomlinson 
and  Don  (Juy. 

«  «  * 

Charles  K.  Sergis,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  in  the  1955  class  of  Columbia 
University  and  in  February 
1957  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism  — 
to  the  staff  of  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  Press. 

*  «  « 

Frank  Aderholt  Jr.  pro¬ 
moted  to  classified  manager  of 
the  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  retail 
ad  staff  for  11  years. 

*  *  * 

Ken  Kennamer,  courthouse 
reporter  for  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express  and  News,  has 
won  for  himself  and  wife  an 
18-day  trip  to  Europe  and  $500 
spending  money  in  a  contest 
conducted  by  a  local  department 
store. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 


Nearly  every  woman . . . 

.  .  .  will  be  vitally  Interested  in  "Widowhood:  The  Lonely  Road," 
which  is  a  brand  new  and  deeply  moving  report  on  a  situation 
faced  by  four  of  every  five  wives.  In  12  instalments,  this  Special 
is  a  first  person  story  by  an  outstanding  newspaperwoman,  Jean 
Sprain  Wilson,  Women's  Editor  of  The  Miami  Daily  News.  It's  a 
chapter  from  her  own  life,  and  it's  a  story  of  courage,  hope,  and 
facing  reality.  It's  a  story  for  nearly  every  woman  and  for  every 
husband  who  is  concerned  with  his  wife's  security  and  welfare. 

Phone  or  wire  ter  samples,  terms 
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Sc'liolarsship  Fund  Berger  Assigned 

Honors  Mrs.  Evjue  To  Capital  Bureau 

(  Madisox,  Wis.  Savannah,  Ga. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  Expanded  coverage  of  state 
board  of  regents  has  accepted  a  affairs  by  the  Savannah  Morn- 
gi ft  of  $8,000  to  set  up  a  scholar-  ing  Xeivs  and  Savannah  Eve- 
ship  fund  in  the  memory  of  ning  Press  through  opening  of 
Zillah  Bagley  Evjue,  late  wife  a  full-time  bureau  in  Atlanta 
of  William  T.  Evjue,  editm’  and  has  been  announced  by  Alvah 
~'mes.  H.  Chapman  Jr.,  president  and 
the  publisher  of  the  papers. 

In  charge  of  the  Atlanta 
gift  News-Press  Bureau  will  be 
ews-  Richard  A.  Berger.  For  the  past 
imes  years  he  was  reporter  and 

road-  i-ewrite  man  with  the  Indiana- 
polls  (Ind.)  Times.  Prior  to 
lends  that  he  was  a  reporter  and  as- 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Colnm- 
hns  (Ga.)  Enquirer. 


Personals 

{Continued  from  page  41) 


Best  Golf  Writers 
On  Texas  Papers 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

The  best  golf  writing  in  the 
nation  came  from  Fort  Worth 
typewriters  in  1957,  according 
to  the  National  Golf  Writers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Dan  Jenkins  of  the  Press  and  presented  by  Mad 
Gene  Gregston  of  the  Star-Tele-  Papei'®-  the  Cap 
gram  won  first  prizes  of  $200  and  the  Badg 

each  for  feature  and  news  ^sting  Co.;  $2,70{ 
stories,  respectively,  in  the  golf 

writers’ first  annual  contest.  relatives 

The  Press  scored  a  one-two.  '’Jae.  ^ 

Blackie  Sherrod,  its  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  took  second  place  in  feature  lu  New  Position 
writing.  Second  in  news  was  P 

Dana  Mozley  of  the  Neiv  York  ...  t  o  j 
Daily  News. 


H.  G.  Khawn  named  editor 
and  manager  of  the  Clarksburg 
(W.  Va.)  News,  succeeding 
Glen  R.  Peterson,  resigned. 
Mr.  Rawhn  formerly  owned  and 
published  the  News,  selling  the 
paper  to  the  Clarksburg  Non- 
Partisan  Association  in  1956  to 
enter  semi-retirement.  The  pa¬ 
per  will  continue  under  the  same 
ownership.  Mr.  Peterson,  a 
former  Clarksburg  city  mana¬ 
ger,  is  returning  to  that  field  of 
work. 


Real  Pro  Fills 
Sports  Editorshipi 

Baltimore,  M 
John  F.  Steadman,  a  fora 
sports  writer  and  profe.ssion.  [ 
football  executive,  is  the  re 
sports  editor  of  the  Baltiih> 
News-Post  and  Sunday  Bal: 
more  American.  He  sucev 
Roger  H.  Pippen,  who  retire 
but  will  continue  to  write  ^ 
Sunday  column. 

Colts'  Manager  I 

A  member  of  the  News-Pos] 
and  American  sports  staff  f : 
10  years  before  joining  the  Ba 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Nev)s  timore  Colts  in  1955  as  assists 
copy  desk  since  1927 — retired,  general  manager  and  public; 

♦  *  ♦  director,  Mr.  Steadman,  30  yea 

Fremont  Power,  reporter  for  ^  diversified  career 

the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News —  played  profcssii  i 

president  of  the  Indianapolis  baseball,  has  been  a  contribut 
Press  Club.  national  magazines  and 

\  ^  ^  writing  a  book  on  the  history 

the  Colts.  He  was  graduate 
E.  C.  Crane,  assistant  pub-  from  Baltimore  City  College  i: 
lisher  since  Aug.  15,  1953,  of  the  1945  and  joined  the  Hear 
Lancaster  (Ohio)  Eagle-Gazette  newspapers’ staff  the  same  yea: 


George  Scriven,  labor  writer  acceprea  a  posmon  as  vice- 
and  general  assignment  reporter  Resident  of  Southern  Newspa- 
on  the  Akron  (0.)  Beacon  Jour-  Per,  Inc.  A  veteran  of  22  years 
nal  since  1950— to  AFL-CIO  newspaper  field,  Mr  Se- 

United  Rubber,  Cork,  Linoleum  dam  came  here  from  Clarksburg, 
and  Plastic  Workers  of  America  *  ^a.,  where  he  was  advertis- 
union  as  public  relations  direc-  director  for  eight  years, 
tor.  ♦  *  * 

*  *  *  David  Roads — from  Associ- 

T.  Roy  Osborne,  publisher  of  ated  Press  bureau  at  Hong 
the  Medicine  Hat  (Alta.)  News  Kong  to  the  Connecticut  bureau 
since  1942,  retired  New  Year’s  at  New  Haven. 

Day.  He  is  succeeded  by  Fred  ♦  ♦  * 

McGuinness  assistant  pub-  Frank  Kerr,  Ventura 
lisher  since  1955.  CPnlifX  Preao  _ 


Robert  Mellace,  political  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  Mail, — president  of  the 
Charleston  Press  Club. 


Ralph  W.  Peters,  editor  of 
the  Defiance  (Ohio)  Crescent- 
News  1920-51 — named  executive 
secretary  of  the  Ohio  Water 
Survey  Committee. 


Franklyn  F.  Buell,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union  to  the  staff 
of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News.  Joseph  S.  Cotton  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Buell  as  Union  as- 
si.stant  editor. 


Science  is 
many-faceted 


Here  is  the  New  19S8  Model 

nilHAI  aluminum 

DURAL  ’"K" 

Equipped  with  the  Sensational 
SELF-LUBRICATING  NYLON  INSERT 
And  Our  New  Retractible  Lock  Bar 

Manufactured  Exclusively  by  the 

DC  A  D  NEWSPRINT  & 

WAREHOUSE  CO. 

8761  Fulton  St.,  Detroit  9,  Mich 


For  a  composite,  complete 
picture  of  every  brilliant 
achievement  give  your  read¬ 
ers  stories  bylined 

Science  Service 
.\ulhentic .  interesting 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 


RETIREMENT  is  occasion  for  ^ 
lisher  Fred  I.  Archibald,  at  W 
to  present  an  appreciation  pl*9'' 
to  Roger  H.  Pippen,  veteran  $p«:' 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  New$-P«f 
and  American. 


171*»  N.  Street,  N.  W, 


^'aftliingtoD  li. 
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Management 
Given  Vote 
Of  Confidence 

Los  Angeles 

For  the  fourth  time  in  13 
years,  the  Times-Mirror  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Times  and 
Mirror  News,  has  asked  its  em¬ 
ployees  to  tell  what  they  think 
about  the  company,  its  benefits 
program,  and  its  management. 
The  consensus  was  secured 
through  a  survey  supervised  by 
the  Industrial  Relations  Section 
of  California  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology. 

Although  complete  analysis  of 
the  2,828  questionnaires  will  not 
be  ready  for  some  time  (each 
included  36  questions,  plus  an 
invitation  for  “comments,”)  it 
is  evident  that  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  employees  think  well  of 
the  company,  its  management 
and  its  personnel  policies. 

Sources  of  Informalion 

Among  revealing  findings  of 
the  survey  were  opinions  on 
company  communications.  The 
most  desired  source  of  informa¬ 
tion,  from  employees’  viewpoint, 
proved  to  be  through  super¬ 
visors,  25.6%  “voting”  for  this 
method.  Others,  in  order,  were: 
through  house  organ,  17.1% ; 
bulletin  boards,  15.7%;  letters 
to  home,  14.7  % ;  all-employee 
bulletins,  11.1%;  group  meet¬ 
ings,  9.1%;  personnel  hand¬ 
books,  3.9% ;  while  0.4%  said 
they  like  the  old-fashioned 
“grapevine.” 

But  the  actual  sources  of  such 
information  proved  to  be  quite 
different,  the  sui-vey  showed. 
The  house  organ  was  credited 
by  most  (30.8%)  as  their  prin¬ 
cipal  source  of  company  com- 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opporf unifies 


munication.  Others  were :  super¬ 
visors,  17.1%;  “grapevine” 
16.7%;  bulletin  boards,  15.5%; 
letters  to  home  7.3%;  all-em¬ 
ployee  bulletins,  5.8%;  group 
meetings,  1.7%;  personnel  hand¬ 
books,  1.6%. 

Of  the  company  itself,  87.9% 
of  employees  said  that  if  start¬ 
ing  all  over,  they  would  prefer 
to  work  for  the  company  (3.4% 
said  “no”,  others  didn’t  know 
or  didn’t  answer;)  73.1%  would 
start  in  the  same  department; 
87.8%  rated  the  company  better 
than  others  (10.8%  the  same, 
0.8%  not  as  good.) 

About  their  work,  80.6%  felt 
pay  was  equal  or  better  than  in 
other  companies;  92.9%  would 
recommend  it  as  a  good  place  to 
work;  71.9%  think  the  work 
load  is  about  right. 

On  working  conditions,  high 
approval  ratings  were  given: 
Steady  employment  prospects, 
97% ;  credit  union,  89.9% ;  house 
organ,  84.5%;  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment,  83.0% ;  safety  aid  and 
accident  prevention,  76.9%; 
suggestion  plan,  75.0%. 

Supervisory  personnel  showed 
up  well  in  the  survey. 

Most  employees  felt  that  dis¬ 
cipline  was  fair  and  reasonable; 
more  than  half  said  that  com¬ 
plaints  received  fair  and  proper 
consideration. 

Open  Shop  Endorsed 

The  open  shop  received  a 
strong  vote  of  approval  (the 
Times-Mirror  Co.  is  open  shop). 
To  the  question:  “Do  you  think 
you  w’ould  be  better  off  if  your 
company  was  a  union  shop 
rather  than  an  open  shop?” 
79%  said  “no”,  7%  answered 
“yes.” 

Evaluating  the  poll,  Norman 
Chandler,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany  said:  “This  employees’ 
opinion  poll  will  be  instrumental 
in  furthering  an  even  stronger 
and  better  employer-employee 
relationship.  The  hearty  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  company’s  poli¬ 
cies  and  management  is,  of 
course,  very  pleasing;  but  we 
are  looking  for  more  than  a  pat 
on  the  back.  Where  weak  spots 
exist  in  our  operation  as  dis¬ 
closed  by  analysis  of  results,  we 
will  certainly  give  them  careful 
study.” 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  8. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  8500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

To  keep  In  touch  with  msrkstlng, 
advertiting,  publlibing  and  graphic 
arts  In  Auitralia  read 
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PmhlUkmd  for$ni$htly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  |8 

18  Haariltea  St.,  Sydney.  Aastrolle 
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I  Ad  Make-Up 
^  Frames 


Write  for  catalog  of 

Ad  Fiames,  Non-Rust  Galleys,  Magazine  Racks,  etc^ 

Foster  Manufacturing  Company 

1 3th  h  Ch.rry  Sit.  fhilo.  7,  fa. 

Tta  lifartMit  Stin  In  Nisiyifsi  Cta|siS| 


GRIEF  depicted  in  photo  of  par¬ 
ents  whose  child  suffocated  in  a 
crib  has  a  pleasant  counterpart 
for  Frank  Ber9<ir,  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can  cameraman.  He  won  "Photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Year"  award  from 
Chicago  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation. 


A  GOOD  HEAD  for  ballistics 
study  is  suggested  by  this  basket¬ 
ball  picture  made  by  John  Quinn, 
UP  photographer,  during  lllinois- 
Notre  Dame  game.  The  shot  won 
first  priie  in  the  sports  category 
of  Chicago  competition. 


Grid  Game  in  Color 
‘Quick  Kick’  Play 

Charlotte,  N.  C 
A  full  color  photo  of  & 
Orange  Bowl  gridiron  clui 
was  published  by  the  Charts 
Observer  less  than  eight  htn 
after  a  photographer,  stan4^ 
on  the  sidelines  of  the  fooQi 
field  660  airline  miles  fn 
Charlotte,  snapped  the  pictw 
Mike  Freeman  took  the  ^ 
ture  of  Duke’s  Eddie  Rusto 
ripping  through  the  Oklahoi 
line  at  2  p.m.  on  New  Yen! 
Day.  At  9:20  p.m.  that  evenb^ 
when  the  first  edition  of 
Obsei-ver  went  to  press,  the  fi 
color  picture  appeared  in  a  fc 
column  spread  on  Page  1. 

Mr.  Freeman  had  taken  h 
color  shot  to  the  darkroomit 
the  Miami  Herald,  anothe 
Knight  newspaper.  There  ti 
three  color  separations  werepr, 
duced.  The  prints  were  fin 
transmitted  to  the  Observers 
special  leased  wire  using  spK 
AP  wirephoto  equipment. 

• 

Young  Weekly  Runs 
First  Full  Color 

Marathon,  Fk 
The  weekly  Florida  Keys  Sit 
noter  marked  a  milestone  ini 
young  history  by  publishing  li 
color  on  the  cover  of  the  Chrii 
mas  edition.  The  Keynoter  i 
be  five  years  old  in  Februi? 

Depicted  in  the  three-cA 
process  job  was  a  little  girl* 
wrapping  a  doll.  Running  tn 
on  a  Kelly  B  cylinder  press  w 
three  days  and  three  nights  fi 
completion. 

Charles  H.  Deal,  a  fonr.- 
North  Carolina  newspapermr 
is  editor-manager  of  the  tabic;; 
He  was  formerly  editor-p: 
lisher  of  the  Hyden  (N.  C. 
Dispatch. 


Holiday  in  Japan 


TOK' 


Japan’s  marathon  New  Yea: 
holiday,  Dec.  30-Jan.  4,  fom 
Tokyo’s  major  newspapers 
suspend  publication  of  aftc 
noon  editions  for  six  days  a: 
one  English-language  newspap? 
to  halt  publication  entirely 
three  days.  Major  newspape;' 
did  not  publish  at  all  Jan. 
one  of  Japan’s  “Newspap 
Holidays.” 


Brockman  Retires 

St.  Louis 

Ben  Brockman,  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  former 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Post-Dispatch,  retired  Jan.  1. 
He  joined  the  P-D  as  national 
advertising  manager  in  1929  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until 
1955. 


F.  L.  Hopkins  Dies 

Carmel,  N.^ 
Frank  L.  Hopkins,  72,  font- 
Washington  correspondent 
political  writer  for  the  old 
York  World  and  New  York  p"^ 
lie  relations  man,  died  Dec.^ 
at  his  Mahopac  Falls  home.  \ 
was  a  member  of  the  Worl' 
staff  for  20  years. 
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Now  you  can  get  it  in  film  packs 

Kodak  Royal-X  Pan  Film 


it  is  the  material  to  use  when  no  other  will 
do.  Its  effective  index  for  normal  use  is 
1600.  And,  as  you  may  already  have  found 
for  yourself,  Royal-X  Pan  can  be  pushed — 
and  pushed  hard — when  the  light  is  flat 
and  weak. 

Your  Kodak  dealer  has  Royal-X  Pan 
Film  Packs  now.  Better  try  some. 


Not  long  ago  you  read  that  Royal-X  Pan 
was  available  in  120  and  620  rolls.  Now 
press  camera  users  who  want  super-speed 
along  with  the  convenience  of  the  12-shot 
film  pack  can  get  Royal-X  for  their  cam¬ 
eras,  too! 

Whether  you  use  Kodak  Royal-X  Pan 
Film  in  rolls,  packs,  or  standard  sheet  sizes. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester  A,  N.  Y. 
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CIRCULATION 


‘Top  10’  Papers  Show 
Some  Changes  in  ’57 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Most  of  the  leaders  among 
the  “Top  Ten”  newspapers  in 
the  U.  S.  in  total  circulations, 
daily  and  Sunday,  held  their 
positions  in  1957,  as  compared 
with  1956,  for  the  six  months 
ending  Sept.  30,  based  on  pub¬ 
lishers’  statements  to  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 

A  newcomer  among  the  “top 
ten”  is  the  Chicago  American 
in  10th  place.  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  Chicago  Sun-Times 
each  advanced  one  position  over 
last  year’s  rankings,  putting 
them  in  sixth  and  seventh  places. 

The  Sun-Times  in  1957  was 
classed  as  a  morning  paper  as 
compared  with  its  all-day  status 
in  1956,  when  it  started  as  a 
morning  daily  and  continued 
through  the  day  as  an  evening 
paper. 


Shifts  in  the  standings  came 
about  mainly  as  the  result  of 
losses  taken  by  New  York’s  eve¬ 
ning  papers  on  doubling  their 
price  from  5c  to  10c.  The  Jour- 
nal-American  dropped  from  fifth 
to  eighth  spot,  its  daily  sales 
figure  changing  from  703,449  for 
1956  to  571,024  for  1957  and 
its  Sunday  figure  from  882,925 
to  819,002. 

The  World-Telegram  and  Sun 
fell  from  the  “top  ten,”  moving 
from  ninth  position  to  13th  in 
ABC’s  list  of  25  leaders.  The 
figure  for  the  Scripps-Howard 
daily  dropped  from  569,290  to 
454,137  for  the  Sept.  30  aver¬ 
age. 

The  New  York  Times,  which 
held  at  5c  per  copy  for  daily, 
moved  up  a  notch  from  10th 
place  a  year  ago.  (E&P,  Feb. 
9,  1957,  page  48). 


ABC  Average — 6  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1957 


Rank 

Daily 

Sunday 

1  New  York  News  (M-Mon-Fri) 

2,079,423 

3,480,905 

2  Chicago  Tribune  (M-Mon-Sat) 

951,297 

1,276,215 

3  New  York  Mirror  (M-Mon-Fri) 

871,705 

1,398,100 

4  Philadelphia  Bulletin  (E-Mon-Fri) 

707,406 

754,256 

5  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (M-Mon-Fri) 

619,054 

1,129,576 

6  Chicago  News  (E-Mon-Fri) 

584,911 

(Sat.)  569,249 

7  Chicago  Sun-Times  (M-Mon-Fri) 

584,509 

611,899 

8  New  York  Journal-American 

(E-Mon-Fri) 

571,024 

819,002 

9  New  York  Times  (M-Mon-Fri) 

570,717 

1,168,844 

10  Chicago  American  (E-Mon-Fri) 

519,119 

621,299 

11  Detroit  Free  Press  (M-Mon-Sat) 

471,203 

505,806 

12  Detroit  News  (E-Mon-Sat) 

468,167 

579,068 

13  New  York  World  Telegram  &  Sun 

(E-Mon-Fri) 

454,137 

14  Boston  Record  (M-Mon-Fri) 

411,971 

15  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

(E-Mon-Fri) 

403,068 

514,332 

16  Detroit  Times  (E-Mon-Sat) 

397,832 

493,949 

17  Washington  Post  &  Times  Herald 

(M-Mon-Fri) 

390,649 

420,112 

18  Toronto  Star  (E-Mon-Sat) 

378,524 

19  Los  Angeles  Examiner  (M-Mon-Sat)  354,865 

702,399 

20  Milwaukee  Journal  (E-Mon-Sat) 

352,566 

494,619 

21  Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Express 

(E-Mon-Fri) 

340,457 

22  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat 

(M-Mon-Fri) 

338,884 

388,010 

23  New  York  Post  (E-Mon-Fri) 

338,549 

258,355 

24  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

(M-Mon-Fri) 

326,478 

529,715 

25  Cleveland  Press  (E-Mon-Sat) 

313,749 

LOW-COST,  HIGH-SPEED 
NEWSPAPER  LABELING 

CHESHIRE  Straight-Line 


SHORTfSL?!^^ 


abels  up  to  16,000  newspapers  per  hour 
without  changing  papers’  line  of  direction  and 
travel.  Absolutely  accurate— no  misses,  no  lost 
labels— every  label  applied  uniformly.  Com¬ 
pletely  flexible— operating  speeds  are  adjust¬ 
able  from  8,000  to  16,000  per  hour.  Variable 
speed  control  conveyor  makes  single  and  zone 
separation  easy.  An  automatic  TOWN  separa¬ 
tor  device  is  also  available.  Automatic  opera¬ 
tion  from  feed  to  takeoff. 

*  Handles  all  newspapers,  all  folds 

*  Operates  from  your  present  labeling  strip 

*  Requires  no  changes  in  your  addressing 
system 

Cheshire  manufactures  machines  for  labeling 
all  types  of  printed  pieces 

Write  for  complete  details,  TOD  A  Y! 
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—  we  ALL  fall 

Advertising  has  a  big  job  ahead.  Here  is 
what  must  be  done : 

1.  All  advertising  must  work  together  as 
never  before  to  stop  discriminatory  reg¬ 
ulation  and  taxation,  as  well  as  the 
erosive  efforts  of  opportunists  to  dis¬ 
credit  advertising. 

2.  Advertising  itself  must  see  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  industry  —  every  part  of  it — 
is  treated  fairly. 

3.  Advertising  must  drop  the  internal 
feuds  by  which  one  segment  attempts 
to  gain  advantage  over  another  at  the 
risk  of  further  attacks  on  the  entire 
industry. 

By  working  together  to  prevent  further 
inroads  on  this  vital  industry,  advertising 
can  bar  the  door  against  crippling  assaults. 
This  Association  pledges  its  cooperation  in 
such  efforts. 

Standardized  Outdoor  Advertising  is  a  business.  It  creates  business,  it  belongs  with  business. 

OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

24  West  Erie  Street  Chicago  10,  Illinois 

editor  8C  publisher  for  January  11,  1958 


Recently,  the  City  of  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
levied  a  discriminatory  tax  on  advertising. 

Many  representatives  of  the  advertising  in¬ 
dustry  spoke  out  against  the  tax,  of  course. 
Each  did  something  in  an  attempt  to  defeat 
it.  Most  of  the  national  advertising  associa¬ 
tions  pitched  in,  too.  But  there  was  little 
planned  or  coordinated  effort. 

The  Baltimore  incident  is  a  good  example 
of  how  a  few  voices,  speaking  in  unison,  can 
outshout  dozens  of  voices  speaking  separately. 
It  gives  special  meaning  to  the  words  of 
Aesop,  “United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall.” 


PROMOTION 

Forecasts  Optimistic? 


Positively, 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Pleasant  and  reassuring  way 
to  start  the  new  year  is  to  read 
some  of  the  market  infonnation 
published  by  U.  S.  newspapers. 
If  it  doesn’t  leave  you  with  a 
feeling  of  optimism,  no  matter 
how  dedicated  a  grouch  you 
naturally  are,  then  you’re  suf¬ 
fering  from  tired  blood. 

We’re  talking  about  market 
facts  now,  not  just  market  pro¬ 
motion  —  although  market  facts 
are  always  the  best  market  pro¬ 
motion.  We’re  talking  about 
what  someone  called  objectivity 
and  not  just  adjectivity. 

Just  to  dip  into  a  handful 
of  market  information  in  the 
mails  this  week  is  to  leave  one 
with  a  fat  impression  that 
there’s  plenty  of  growth  in  this 
old  land  yet. 

But  so  insidious  is  this  talk  of 
recession  that  even  such  a  con¬ 
firmed  economic  optimist  as  Bill 
Dover,  director  of  the  Los  An- 


Mr.  Adman 


ycles  (Calif.)  Examiner’s  busi¬ 
ness  research  department,  titles 
his  current  forecast  with  a  posi¬ 
tive  negative,  “No  Setback  for 
Business  in  ’58.” 

National  Application 

Mr.  Dover  has  put  together 
an  informative  summary  of  the 
economic  situation  as  we  enter 
1958.  It  applies  not  alone  to  Los 
Angeles,  but  to  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  stimulating  and  chal¬ 
lenging. 

“If  the  same  amount  of  ef¬ 
fort  now  being  put  into  trying 
to  explain  why  business  is  not 
so  good,”  he  says,  “were  put 
to  work  in  developing  new  busi¬ 
ness,  the  resultant  pickup  would 
most  probably  exceed  expecta¬ 
tions.” 

One  gets  the  same  optimistic 
feeling  from  a  letter  and  re¬ 
print  sent  out  by  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal.  The  reprint 
boils  down  a  big  chamber  of 


commei'ce  forecast  of  business 
for  the  next  few  years.  The  fore¬ 
cast  is  all  up  —  and  most  rea¬ 
sonably  so,  it  seems  to  us,  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts  upon  which  it 
is  made. 

Of  course,  as  Bill  Dover  notes, 
attitude  in  economic  matters  is 
as  important  as  facts.  And  what 
we  have  come  to  know  as  the 
good  old  American  attitude  of 
up  and  at  ’em  comes  through  in 
a  simple  market  data  booklet 
put  out  by  the  Farmington  (N. 
M.)  Daily  Times. 

This  is  titled  “The  San  Juan 
Story,”  San  Juan  being  the 
county  the  paper  serves — a 
“lush,  isolated  market,”  as  the 
booklet  notes,  of  10,000  families 
with  $70  million  in  annual  buy¬ 
ing  power. 

The  interesting  point  is  that 
this  market  has  come  into  be¬ 
ing  just  in  the  last  few  years. 
Nor  could  it  have  come  into  be¬ 
ing  without  people  daring 
enough  to  take  an  attitude  first 
and  let  the  facts  come  later. 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
some  of  the  realities  that  these 
newspaper  market  promotions 
reveal  will  impress  the  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  the  adver¬ 
tisers  they  go  to.  If  they  do, 
the  only  attitude  they  can  rea¬ 
sonably  assume  is  a  positive  one. 

9|:  9|(  # 
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..we  are  very  happy  with 
the  venture.” 

"We  have  just  concluded  our 
second  theatre  tour  with 
you  people  and  we  are  very 
happy  with  the  venture. 

Your  arrangements  and 
handling  were  even  more 
than  we  had  anticipated. 

The  150  beneficiaries  were  all  de¬ 
lighted  and,  of  course,  this  is 
the  final  test. " 

Harold  A.  Fitzgerald,  Publisher 
The  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press 

YOUR  NEWSPAPER  can  build  reader  interest  with  a 
Theatre  Trains  and  Planes  promotion — achieve  the 
same  kind  of  results  as  The  Pontiac  Press  and  sixty 
other  newspapers. 

For  complete  details,  write,  wire  or  phone  .  .  . 

Theatre  Trains  and  Planes 

4NCORPORATEO 

235  West  46fh  Street,  New  York  •  JUdson  2-5340  •  BeH  System  TWX  NY  1-2424 


A  fascinating  fragment  of 
Americana  comes  this  week  from 
George  and  Allen  Rossman  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Minn.)  Her¬ 
ald-Review,  a  weekly.  It  is  a 
booklet  that  tells  about  “School 
District  No.  1”  and  how  “a 
modern  school  system  has  been 
developed  in  a  district  as  large 
as  a  state.” 

The  district  is  Itasca  County, 
“widely  known  for  its  lakes  and 
its  forests,  its  iron  mines  and 
the  Blandin  paper  mill.”  Peo¬ 
ple  travel  thousands  of  miles 
to  enjoy  its  hunting  and  fishing. 

Fewer  people  know  about  its 
schools,  but  in  school  circles, 
evidently.  School  District  No.  1 
enjoys  some  fame.  The  district 
came  into  being  in  1887  in  a  log 
cabin.  The  first  class  consisted 
of  two  white  girls  and  three 
Chippewa  Indian  boys. 

In  the  70  years  since,  there 
has  been  considerable  growth 
and  development  but  nothing 
spectacular.  Today  there  are 
still  fewer  than  5,000  students 
in  the  district’s  schools,  but  they 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  modern 
education  at  its  best. 

Nothing  about  the  Herald-Re¬ 
view  appears  in  this  booklet  be¬ 
yond  the  foreword  by  George 
and  Allen  Rossman.  But  no  pro¬ 
motion  about  an  area  could  be 
more  revealing  than  this  story 
of  how  the  community  sees  to  it 


that  its  young  people  are  well 
schooled.  What  comes  through, 
without  any  statistics  to  block 
the  view’,  is  the  character  of  a 
community. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

In  the  Bag 

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Trib¬ 
une  and  Deseret  News  break 
out  in  a  rash  of  gimmicky  pro¬ 
motions  selling  their  Intermoun¬ 
tain  market  of  1.3  million  per¬ 
sons.  One  piece,  for  instance, 

starts  you  out  with  “Great 

Scenes  out  of  the  Old  West.” 
By  the  time  you’ve  opened  it, 
however,  your  stage  coach  is 
caught  in  the  traffic  of  a  modem 
city.  Forget  the  Old  West,  the  j 
piece  suggests.  Get  going  in  the 
New  West. 

One  of  the  best  of  these  pieces 
is  titled  “Fingerprint  of  a 
Giant.”  It  features  an  air  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Bingham  copper 
mine,  near  Salt  Lake  City,  which 
produces  22 'Tc  of  U.  S.  copper. 
This  is  an  excellent  piece,  full 
of  interest  and  information.  We 
would  have  dispensed  with  the 
cut-out  of  a  bulldozer  that  hits 
you  in  the  eye  when  you  open 
this  piece.  After  the  impact  of 
the  cover  photo,  any  other  gim¬ 
mick  is  a  distraction. 

“Knoxville,  Tennessee,  a  new 
two  paper  market”  is  the  title 
of  a  new’  market  presentation 
being  used  by  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  N  e  w  s-Sentinel  and 
Journal.  It’s  the  first  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  market  since  the  pa¬ 
pers  stai’ted  joint  selling,  and  a 
good  job. 

• 

AFA  Film  Shows 
Atl  Industry  Perils 

The  Advertising  Federation 
of  America  has  released  a  new 
film  w’hich  pin-points  the  major 
problems  of  the  advertising  in¬ 
dustry  and  show’s  how  each  is 
being  solved  through  group  ac¬ 
tion. 

Entitled  “Who’s  On  Watch,” 
the  20-minute  35mm.  color  strip 
film  presents  a  thought-provok¬ 
ing  analysis  of  four  constant  at¬ 
tacks  against  advertising — leg¬ 
islation,  propaganda,  subver¬ 
sion,  and  personnel  piracy. 

The  Chartmakers,  Inc.  and  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.  created 
the  art  and  continuity  for  the 
film.  Cy  Harrice  narrates  the 
production.  Prints  are  available, 
complete  with  sound  record,  for 
$25.00  through  the  AFA,  250 
W.  57th  St.,  New  York  City. 

• 

Stamp  Column 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Press  has  be¬ 
gun  a  new  stamp  column  by 
James  Turner  of  the  staff. 
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PROPER  TIMING  IS 
BEFORE  THE  EVENT! 

Before  you're  accused  of 

LIBEL 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  W  Tenth.  Kansas  City  Mo 
New  York  Ch.icago,  San  Francisco, 
107  William,  175  W  100  Bush 

St  Jackson  St. 


NE\LSPAPER  LAW 


Bill|  Charge  Against 
Reporter  Killed 

Louisville,  Ky. 

A  charge  against  Courier- 
Journal  reporter  Hank  Messick 
of  knowingly  receiving  stolen 
property  was  dismissed  by 
M  Criminal  Court  Judge  L.  R 

m  Mr.  Messick  was  accused  of 

P  receiving  a  document  allegedly 

stolen  from  the  desk  of  former 
County  Police  Chief  Walter  B. 

.  Layman.  A  suspended  county 

police  sergeant,  who  had  been 
accused  of  stealing  the  docu¬ 
ment,  already  had  been  found 
•j  *  X  guilty. 

•est  en  o  document,  a  receipt-re- 

Mfg  Co^  lease  for  $109.75  that  was  paid 
IS  to  good  to  a  man  to  keep  him  from  pos- 
olor  roller  sible  coui't  action  against  then 
he  heavier  Chief  Layman’s  son  and  three 
newspaper  other  youths,  was  printed  in 
the  Courier-Journal.  The  police 
sergeant  had  testified  he  took 
this  receipt  and  other  papers  to 
help  “expose  corruption  and 
thievery  in  the  County  Police 
Department.” 


Indispensable  Points 
Of  Belo-Type  Contract 

By  .\lbert  Woodruff  Gray 


Suit  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Wage  and  Hour  Division  sus- 
against  the  Panhandle  Publish-  tained  this  contract  as  in  com¬ 
ing  Company  of  Texas  ended  re-  pliance  with  the  Fair  Labor 
cently  with  a  judgment  against  Standards  Act.  The  Supreme 
the  publisher  for  the  overtime  Court  affirmed  this  judgment, 
wages  of  an  employee.  (33  Lab.  saying: 

Cas.  95,315)  “The  problem  presented  by 

No  definite  hours  of  employ-  this  case  is  difficult — difficult  be- 
ment  had  been  agreed  upon  for  cause  we  are  asked  to  provide  a 
weekly  pay  of  $70  except  for  rigid  definition  of  ‘regular  rate’ 
the  assumption  of  a  normal  40-  when  Congress  has  failed  to 
hour  work  week  and  four  hours  provide  one.  Presumably  the 
of  overtime.  In  defense,  the  Congress  refrained  from  at- 
publisher  contended  the  agree-  tempting  such  a  definition  be- 
ment  was  sanctioned  by  the  de-  cause  the  employment  relation- 
cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  ships  tc  which  the  Act  would 
holding  valid  the  “Belo”  con-  apply  were  so  various  and  un¬ 
tract  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  predictable.  And  that  which  it 
Morning  News,  published  by  the  ^vas  unwdse  for  Congress  to  do  than  60  hours  based  on  the  rate 
A.  H.  Belo  Corporation,  executed  this  Court  should  not  do.”  so  specifi* 

shortly  before  the  effective  date  a  few  months  after  this  de-  Recentl 

of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  cision,  an  amendment  to  the  tract  for 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  and  mad 
The  Dallas  publisher  in  a  let-  adopted  by  Congress,  under  1949  ami 
ter  to  employees  had  set  out  the  which  it  is  provided,  “No  em-  t‘  V 
teiTns  of  employment,  as  follows :  ployer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  peals  for 
“In  order  to  conform  our  em-  violated  subsection  (a)  by  em¬ 
ployment  arrangements  to  the  ploying  an  employee  for  a  work- 
scheme  of  the  act  without  re-  week  in  excess  of  40  hours  if 
ducing  the  amount  of  money  such  employee  is  employed  pur- 
which  you  receive  each  week,  we  suant  to  a  bona  fide  individual 
advise  that  from  and  after  contract  or  pursuant  to  an  agree- 

October  24,  1938,  your  basic  ment  made  as  a  result  of  col- 

rate  of  pay  will  be  67  cents  per  lective  bargaining  by  represen- 
hour  for  the  first  44  hours  each  tatives  of  employees,  if  the 
week  and  that  for  time  over  44  duties  of  such  employee  neces- 
hours  each  week  you  will  receive  sitate  irregular  hours  of  work  ployee  will 
for  each  hour  of  work  not  less  and  the  contract  or  agrement  in  wl 
than  one  and  one  half  times  such  (1)  specifies  a  regular  rate  of  for  the 
basic  rate  above  mentioned  with 

a  guarantee  on  our  part  that  you  rate  provided  in  section  6(a) 
shall  receive  weekly  for  regular  and  compensation  at  not  less 
time  and  for  such  overtime  as  than  one  and  one  half  times  such  week, 
the  necessities  of  the  business  rate  for  all  hours  worked  in 
may  demand,  a  sum  of  not  less  excess  of  40  in  any  wi 
than  $40.”  and  (2)  provides  a 

The  Administrator  of  the  guarantee  of  pay  for  not  more 


c$iiu  iiicAuc;  lu  iiiia  ^  i  1«  i  T?*1  O  * 

1949  amendment  came  before  rublisher  Elles  ollll 
the  United  States  Court  of  Ap-  Against  K.C.  Star 
“:r'r  f:r  review  and  was  held  „  ^ 

to  be  within  the  law.  ^ 

This  contract  provided,  “The  ^ouis  A.  Silks  Sr.,  former 
employer  agrees  to  employ  the  owner  of  the  La^r  Journal  Pub- 
employee  at  a  regular  hourly  lishing  Co.,  h^  filed  suit  against 
rate  of  pay  at  $1.36  per  hour  the  Kansas  City  Star  Co.  for 
for  the  first  40  hours  in  any  $632,000  in  damages  under  the 
work  week  and  at  the  rate  of  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act. 

$2.04  per  hour  for  all  hours  in  alleged  he  had  been  the 

excess  of  40  in  any  work  week  victim  of  monopolistic  practices, 
with  a  guarantee  that  the  em-  The  suit  is  similar  to  others  filed 
__  !.l  receive  in  any  week  against  the  Star  by  publishers 

hich  he  performs  any  work  of  four  other  publications, 
company,  the  sum  of  (E&P,  Dec.  21,  page  51). 
pay  of  not  less  than  a  minimum  $95.20  as  total  compensation  for  • 

performed  up  to  and  Zellerbach  Eyes 
including  60  hours  in  such  work  n 

Newfoundland  site 

The  decision  against  the  Pan-  Francisco 

■orkweek  handle  Publishing  Company  was  Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation 
weekly  based  on  the  court  s  finding  that  facilities  in  New- 

the  contract  failed  to  provide  a  foundland  capable  of  producing 
regular  rate  of  pay  and  also  a  400  ^^^g  newsprint 

weekly  guarantee.  2,000  tons  of  wood  pulp  a 

The  contrast  between  the  ^ 

two  wage  contracts  (Panhand  es  erations  feasible, 
and  the  one  approved  by  the  rTiu  t.-  •  i-„4. 

circuit  court!  is  that  the  (latter!  corporation  is  negotiating 

circuit  court)  IS  that  the  (latter)  government  of  New- 

contract  specifically  set  a  regu-  r  ^ 

lar  hourly  rate  and  also  a  one  ?  agreement  to 

and  one  half  overtime  rate.  The  and  operate  pulp  and  pa- 

stumbling  block  is  that  this  wage  province, 

agreement  simply  failed  to  re-  • 

fiect  said  indispensable  prerequi-  Pregg  Curbed 

•  Ankara,  Turkey 

Local  Radio  News  .  Turkey’s  National  Assembly 

has  prohibited  newspapers  from 
Chicago  publishing  “subjects  of  an  of* 
Radio  Station  WCFL  has  fensive  nature”  even  though 
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Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well 


First  Automatic  Teamaker.  After  years  of  research,  the 

tea  industry,  the  restaurant  industry  and  a  large  food 
machinery  manufacturer  have  perfected  the  first  automatic 
teamaker.  It  dispenses  hot  tea,  iced  tea,  hot  water  or  cold 
water  at  the  touch  of  a  button.  Like  almost  all  commercial 
food  equipment,  it  is  made  from  Stainless  Steel  because 
Stainless  resists  corrosion,  is  easily  cleaned  and  looks  bright 
and  new  forever.  Don't  forget,  you  can  buy  Stainless  Steel 
equipment  for  your  kitchen,  too. 

The  Heart  Of  The  Atomic  Reactor.  The  world  s  first 

full-scale  atomic  power  plant  devoted  exclusively  to  serving 
civilian  needs  is  now  in  operation  at  Shippingport,  Pa., 
northwest  of  Pittsburgh.  Here,  the  nuclear  core,  or  charge  of 
fuel,  is  being  lowered  into  position.  Inside  the  cylindrical 
barrel  is  the  nuclear  fuel  assembly,  approximately  6  ft.  in 
length  and  over  6  ft.  in  diameter.  The  unit  weighs  58  tons 
which  includes  the  14  tons  of  natural  uranium  surrounding 
165  lbs.  of  highly  enriched  uranium  “seed.”  The  “hot"’ 
nuclear  reaction  takes  place  within  the  core,  to  drive  a  tur¬ 
bine  generator  of  100,000-kilowatt  capacity.  The  core  barrel, 
as  well  as  some  parts  of  the  core  itself,  is  made  from  ultra- 
high-quality  steel. 


Boring  Work.  Notice  the  3^-foot-diameter  holes  near  the  man  at  the  right.  They  penetrate  through  200  feel  of  rock  and  coal. 
The  big  coal-mining  machine  oi>erates  just  like  a  carpenter's  auger.  The  coal  “chips”  are  loaded  directly  onto  the  truck  with 
a  conveyor  belt.  Each  auger  is  17  feet  long,  and  they  are  chucked  together  to  make  up  one  long  string.  Auger  blades  are  made 
from  USS  Cor-Ten  Steel  which  has  50%  more  strength  (yield  point)  than  structural  carbon  steel,  four  to  six  times  the  re¬ 
sistance  to  atmospheric  corrosion,  and  good  resistance  to  abrasion. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


American  Bridge  .  .  .  American  Steel  &  Wire  and  Cyclone  Fence  .  .  .  Columbia-Geneva  Steel 
Consolidated  Western  Steel  .  .  .  Gerrard  Steel  Strapping  .  .  .  National  Tube  ...  Oil  Well  Supply 
Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  .  .  .  United  States  Steel  Homes  .  .  .  United  States  Steel  Products 
United  States  Steel  Supply  .  .  .  Divisions  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Pittsburgh 
Union  Supply  Company  •  United  States  Steel  Export  Company  •  Universal  Atlas  Cement  Company 

USS  and  COR-TEN  are  registered  trademarks. 

Watch  the  United  States  Steel  Hour  on  TV  every  other  Wednesday  (10  p.m.  Eastern  time). 
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Intertype  does  it  again! 


"Hey,  Bill!  Take  a  look  at  Intertype's 
NEW  Dual  Duty  Quadder." 


"Why  do  they  call  it  ‘Dual  Duty'?” 


"Does  it  set  all  odd  measures?” 


“It's  the  only  quadder  that  can 
be  used  both  manually  and  auto¬ 
matically  . . .  without  alteration.” 


"Because  the  same  quadder  oper¬ 
ates  manually  by  push-button 
or  automatically  by  tape.” 


"Hey,  look  at  this!  It  uses  onl 
one  control  to  set  jaws,  saw 
and  assembler  slide.” 


"You  bet  it  does— even  to  any 
combination  of  picas  and  points.” 


NEW  .  .  Intertype’s  new  Dual  Duty  Quadder  has  all  the 
features  you  could  want  in  a  quadding  and  centering  device  . . .  me¬ 
chanical  simplicity,  full-range  usefulness,  minimum  maintenance. 

The  features  pointed  out  above  are  only  a  few  of  many  fully  detailed 
in  the  Dual  Duty  Quadder  Booklet.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

Look  to  Progressive . . . 

Intertype  Company  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  N.Y. 

A  Division  of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation 

Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  Boston 
In  Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 


Intertype  is  a  registered  trademark 


Set  in  News  Gothic  and  Futura  families 


100  Newspapers 
Improve  Plants 


PLANT  and 


EQUIPMENT 

- SECTION 


During  a  Year 

More  than  100  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  had  building  projects 
under  way  in  1957,  ranging  all 
the  way  from  a  $25,000  addition 
to  a  plant  in  California  to  a 
$40,000,000  undertaking  in  New 
York. 

As  for  the  latter,  only  a  gigan- 


1 


I 


tic  gaping  hole  in  New  York 
City’s  west  side  rock  appears  to 
the  sidewalk  observer  at  the 
start  of  1958.  But  it  is  here  that 
eventually  a  20-story,  office- 
factory  building  will  be  the  new 
home  of  the  New  York  Times — 
quite  a  few  blocks  removed 
from  fabulous  Times  Square. 
The  first  phase  of  construction 
is  a  $3,000,000  plant  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Sunday  edition. 

Estimates  of  construction 
costs  given  in  the  stories  of 
newspaper  plants — blueprinted 
or  actually  occupied — last  year 
in  E&P  nan  to  a  total  in  excess 
of  $125  million.  These  figures, 
of  course,  include  investments 
for  new  equipment,  mainly 
presses,  composing  and  stereo¬ 
type  machinery. 

There  has  been  no  discernible 
letup  in  improvement  of  news¬ 
paper  plants  all  over  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  in  1945.  Even 
some  of  the  newspapers  that 
erected  modern  buildings  in  the 
1945-50  period  are  beginning  to 
show  up  again  in  announcements 
of  additions,  mechanical  plant 
annexes,  etc. 

1958  will  witness  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  several  major  projects, 
notably  those  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  Boston  Globe,  Boston 
Herald  Traveler  and  New  York 
News,  which  is  almost  doubling 
the  size  of  its  famed  skyliner  on 
42nd  Street. 

Last  year’s  most  expensive 
newcomers  to  the  fast-growing 
colony  of  newspaper  showplaces 
were  the  buildings  of  the  Chi- 
crtffo  Smi-Times  (about  $15  mil¬ 
lion),  Dayton  Newspapers, 
Phoenix  newspapers,  Davenjaort 
newspapers  and  Miami  News 
($7.5  million). 

• 

He’s  Foreman  Now 

San  Francisco 
Gerald  Allen,  one-time  San 
Francisco  News  office  boy  who 
turned  printer’s  apprentice,  has 
been  named  foreman  of  the 
News  composing  room.  His  en¬ 
tire  typographical  career  has 
been  with  the  News. 


Montreal  Star 
Building  Floats 
On  Cement  Slab 

Montreal 

The  Montreal  Star’s  hand¬ 
some  new’  building  will  float  on 
a  concrete  raft.  Construction  is 
now  under  way  on  the  first  stage 
of  pouring  this  massive  cement 
slab — five  feet  thick  and  con¬ 
taining  6,000  cubic  yards  of 
concrete. 

The  “raft”  is  designed  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  stress  of  the  building 
w'hich  will  house  a  battery  of 
25  Goss  presses  and  other  heavy 
equipment.  This  unique  founda¬ 
tion,  with  concrete  beams  four 
feet  wide  and  five  feet  high,  will 
w’eigh  12,600  tons.  The  base  is 
only  18  feet  below  street  level. 

The  building  itself,  seven 
stories  high,  will  rest  on  cir¬ 
cular  mosaic  columns,  18  feet 
tall.  Engineering  plans  call  for 
completion  of  the  structure  for 
partial  occupancy  in  the  Fall  of 
1959. 

The  face  of  the  buiding  will 
boast  some  lively  architectural 
features.  The  normal  swing  to¬ 
day  is  toward  a  “curtain  wall” 
skin  of  glass  and  metal,  in  the 
style  of  the  Unilever  or  United 
Nations  buildings  in  New  York. 
But  climatic  conditions  in  Mon¬ 
treal  don’t  alw’ays  make  a  con¬ 
ventional  curtain  w'all  practic¬ 
able.  The  new  Star,  with  its 
vast  expanse  of  windows,  will 
give  the  feeling  of  a  curtain 
wall,  yet  will  employ  in  the 
facade  glazed  brick  and  white 
marble  trimming.  The  glazed 
brick,  in  addition  to  reflecting 
natural  color  changes  brought 
by  sunlight,  will  radiate  its  own 
two-color  theme — soft  tones  of 
alternating  green  and  mottled 
gray. 

Windows  will  be  tinted  green 
to  facilitate  heat  control,  an 
important  factor  in  a  fully  air- 
conditioned  building.  The  win¬ 
dows,  covering  about  40  per- 


$750,000  program  of  giving  the 
Midland  (Tex.)  Reporter-Telegram 
a  modern  plant  in  which  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  rapid  growth  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  architect’s  drawing 
of  the  new  building  now  under 
construction.  Equipment  will  in¬ 
clude  a  six-unit  Scott  press,  with 
color  facilities,  purchased  from 
the  Dallas  Times-Herald.  The  Re¬ 
porter-Telegram’s  present  home 
was  occupied  only  10  years  ago. 
The  new  building  has  30,000 
square  feet  of  space. 

cent  of  the  facade,  will  undergo 
constant  beauty  treatment  as  a 
matter  of  routine.  One  plan  at 
the  moment  is  to  install  a  mono- 
rail  along  the  entire  length  of 
the  slightly  jutting  roof,  com¬ 
plete  with  bush-button  con¬ 
trolled  cabin  that  will  lower  and 
raise  window  washers  with  ease 
and  safety. 

Three  years  of  planning — by 
management,  department  heads 
and  architects — have  gone  into 
the  new  building.  Several  in¬ 
novations  are  the  result.  In 
many  buildings  the  cafeteria  is 
located  on  the  top  floor;  but  this 
means  elevator  congestion  at 
lunchtime  when  the  flow  of  traf¬ 
fic  is  all  upward.  The  Star’s 
building,  the  cafeteria  will  he 
situated,  on  the  center  floor, 
evenly  dividing  traffic  from  the 
upper  three  and  lower  three 
floors.  The  cafeteria,  incident¬ 
ally,  will  cater  to  210  men  and 
women  at  a  sitting. 

$1,250,000  Plant 
Designed  for  Daily 

Galesburo,  Ill. 
The  Galesburq  Register-Mail 
has  announced  plans  for  con¬ 
struction  of  a  $1,250,000  plant 
designed  by  .lames  M.  Battersby, 
local  architect. 

The  structure  will  be  150  x 
300  feet  and  will  include  a  gar¬ 
age  that  will  house  24  cars  and 
a  w’arehouse  for  storing  a  six- 
months  supply  of  newsprint.  It 
will  contain  a  new  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  4-unit  press  with  complete 
color  equipment.  There  will  be 
an  observation  catwalk  in  the 
pressroom. 


Press  Capacity 
Increased  for 
Color  Flexibility 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

New  pre.ss  equipment,  which 
will  improve  its  facilities  to 
print  color,  is  being  installed  by 
the  South  Bend  Tribune. 

The  new  presses  will  increase 
the  Tribune’s  total  equipment 
to  18  Goss  Headliner  units  with 
three  folders  and  eight  color 
decks.  Ten  new  units  and  two 
folders  have  been  installed.  Six 
units  and  one  folder  of  the  old 
14-unit  press  have  been  replaced. 

On  a  collect  run,  press  capa¬ 
city  will  be  112  pages  with  or 
without  four  colors.  On  a 
straight,  double-plate  run,  press 
capacity  wilt  be  72  pages  with¬ 
out  four  colors  or  64  pages  with 
them.  The  new  presses  will  pro¬ 
duce  52,500  copies  per  hour. 
However,  by  using  maximum 
capacity,  the  new  presses  are 
capable  of  printing  105,000 
copies  per  hour.  Maximum  press 
production  was  formerly  38,400 
per  hour. 

• 

Chalk  Plate  Process 
Not  Recommended 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  by 
Talbot  Patrick,  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.) 
Herald  publisher,  concerning 
chalk  plates,  Walter  C.  Johnson, 
retired  manager  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  says  he  wouldn’t  recom¬ 
mend  the  process  for  today’s 
newspapers. 

The  use  of  chalk  plates,  Mr. 
Johnson  advises,  requires  an 
artist  skilled  in  the  u.se  of  a 
stylus  in  drawing  the  pictures 
or  other  illustrations  on  the 
plate,  also  a  stereotyper  experi¬ 
enced  in  making  the  casts  and 
mounting  them  on  wood  base. 
The  process,  Mr.  John.son  says, 
is  obsolete  and  he  doubts  that 
newspapers  of  today  would  find 
it  satisfactory  or  economical. 
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Ad  Composition 
Cost  System 
To  Be  Explained 

An  opportunity  for  newspaper 
executives  to  learn  more  about 
the  system  for  measuring  the 
composition  time  required  by 
display  ad  copy  will  be  offered 
at  a  workshop  sponsored  by  the 
AN  PA  Research  Institute  and 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  at 
Baltimore,  Feb.  27-28. 

The  ad  measuring  system  is 
being  used  by  a  dozen  news¬ 
papers  under  the  program  set  up 
by  the  Institute  during  the  past 
year. 


“The  system  is  tailor-made 
for  each  newspaper  to  enable  it 
to  measure  display  ad  copy  in 
terms  of  the  labor  time  required 
for  composition  in  its  own 
plant,”  explained  Cyrus  Mac¬ 
Kinnon,  managing  director  of 
the  Institute. 

Conference  speakers  will  in¬ 
clude  Franklin  Schurz,  editor 
and  publisher.  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune;  Lisle  Baker  Jr., 
vicepresident,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-J ournal  and  Times; 
Carville  G.  Bevans  Jr.,  research 
.staff  assistant,  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  Dr.  Sidney  David¬ 
son,  professor  of  accounting;  P. 
Stewart  Macaulay,  Provost; 
Robert  H.  Roy,  professor  of 
industrial  engineering;  F.  W. 
Schaub,  vicepresident,  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers;  Jules  Tew’- 
low,  \ew  York  Times,  and  Don¬ 
ald  G.  Warner  and  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Kinnon,  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute. 


Prepared  Chemicals 
Preferred  in  Etching 

More  than  half  the  news¬ 
papers  doing  ROP  color  engrav¬ 
ing  work  rely  on  ready-mixed 
developers  and  hypo  formulas, 
according  to  the  ANPA  Mechan¬ 
ical  Department’s  special  report 
on  camera  and  engraving  tech¬ 
niques. 

This  report  includes  data 
from  77  newspapers.  Of  these, 
46  use  manufacturers’  de¬ 
velopers  and  55  buy  the  stand¬ 
ard  hypo  on  the  market. 

Of  interest,  too,  in  this  re¬ 
port  is  the  growing  number  of 
shops  that  are  adopting  the 
rapid-etch  process — 18  out  of 
the  77.  The  majority  of  the  rest 
continue  to  use  powdering  while 
a  few  work  with  the  rollup 
method  of  preparing  halftones. 

The  time  given  for  etching 
halftones  by  the  rapid  etch  ma¬ 


chines  varies  from  one-and-one- 
half  to  three  minutes,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  average  of  about 
25  minutes  for  powdering. 

• 


n 
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New  Engraving  Shop, 
Foreman  Is  Named 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Appointment  of  two  new  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  mechanical  team  of 
Savannah  News-Press,  Inc.,  and 
forthcoming  improvements  in 
the  newspaper  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Robert  M.  Yeiter, 
mechanical  superintendent. 

Russell  Barth  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  engraving  room  fore¬ 
man,  and  W.  G.  Griffin  was 
named  ad  room  supervisor. 

An  engraving  plant  will  have 
the  latest  equipment,  including  a 
rapid  etch  machine.  A  new  li¬ 
brary  of  type  faces  is  being 
brought  into  the  ad  room. 

Mr.  Barth  was  engraving 
foreman  of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Enterprise  and  Journal.  He  pre¬ 
viously  worked  with  the  San 
.Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard  Times. 

Mr.  Griffin  was  night  com¬ 
posing  room  superintendent  for 
the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Oklahoma  City,  before 
coming  to  Savannah.  He  pre¬ 
viously  was  ad  room  foreman 
of  the  Ledger-Enquirer  News¬ 
papers  in  Columbus,  Ga. 

• 

Press-Stereotype 
Seminars  Listed 
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ME-niM  RIHt  EBtlR 

IN  ORIGINAL  COMPOSITION. ..WHEN  YOU  USE 


Legible  reference  marks  in  black-and-white  or 
colors  on  your  linecasting  matrices  can  prevent 
the  loss  of  a  significant  amount  of  production 
time,  through  the  reduction  of  linecasting  errors. 

And  the  use  of  Matrix  Contrast  Service  is  with- 
our  doubt  the  easiest  and  most  efficient  method 
of  assuring  that  your  matrices  are  up  to  modern 
standards  of  visibility  at  all  times. 

Here  are  actual  figures  taken  from  a  recent  sur¬ 


vey  of  a  newspaper  composing  room  after  they 
started  using  this  convenient  time  and  labor- 
saving  service  . . .  saving  in  errors  —  36.73%. 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  be  taking 
advantage  of  similar  savings  in  your  own  opera¬ 
tions  .  .  .  pnnicularly  in  view  of  the  bonus  you 
get  in  the  form  of  improved  working  conditions 
for  your  typesetters. 

Write  today  I  or  full  details. 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  SERVICE 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 

154  W«f  14th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

326  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicogo  6,  III. 

1105  Trenton  Street,  los  Angeles  15,  Coltf. 


CopyrioM  199 

II  CoMrotl  CorpOrO'K 


yes ...  1/^  less  errors 


Chicago 

ANPA  Research  In.stitute  has 
announced  a  series  of  press- 
stereotype  seminars  for  news¬ 
paper  executives.  Seminars  are 
scheduled  for  Jan.  27-31,  Hotel 
Manhattan,  New  York;  Feb.  17- 
21,  Hotel  Statler,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  March  10-14,  Hotel  Man¬ 
hattan,  New  York;  April  14-18, 
Drake  Hotel,  Chicago;  May  5- 
9,  Hotel  Manhattan,  New  York; 
June  9-13,  Sheraton  Palace 
Hotel,  San  Francisco;  July  7-11, 
New  York;  July  28- Aug.  1, 
Chicago;  Sept.  8-12,  New  York; 
and  Oct.  6-10,  Chicago. 

• 

Daily’s  New  Building 
In  Business  District 

Pauls  Valley,  Okla. 

A  building  for  the  Pauls  Val- 
leg  Dailg  Democrat  and  Pauls 
Valley  Enterprise,  weekly,  is 
going  up  in  the  heart  of  the 
business  district.  It  contains 
7,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  t 
— more  than  twice  the  size  of  ■ 
the  present  plant. 

The  new  building,  two  stories 
high,  is  of  brick,  concrete  block 
and  steel  construction.  The  site 
was  acquired  nearly  three  years 
1  ago. 
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Newspapers  Hire 
Research  Engineer 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Robert  G.  Dashiell  Jr.  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Ledger- 
Star  and  Virginian-Pilot  as  pro¬ 
duction  engineer. 

Mr.  Dashiell,  36,  a  Norfolk 
native,  holds  a  degree  in  elec¬ 
trical  engineering  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 


P/onf  •  Equipment 


After  several  months  of  field- 
testing,  Intertype  has  made 
available  its  Dual  Duty  Quad- 
der,  for  the  automatic  composi¬ 
tion  of  white  space.  The  quad- 
der  can  be  furnished  as  extra 
equipment  on  all  new  Intertypes 
and  can  be  applied  to  outstand¬ 
ing  pedestal  base  Intertype  ma¬ 
chines. 

The  Dual  Duty  Quadder  is 
adaptable  to  either  manual  or 
automatic  operation  without 
any  modification.  It  simply  plugs 
into  the  TTS  operating  unit. 

Horizontal  push-button  con¬ 
trols,  with  color  coded  signal 
lights  for  manual  operation  pro¬ 
vide  for  quadding  left,  center,  or 
right,  and  for  normal  justifica¬ 
tion.  Lines  beyond  justification 
limit  are  automatically  quadded 
flush  left. 

A  simple  mechanical  memory 
unit  permits  as  many  as  three 
lines  with  different  quadding 
requirements  to  be  in  process 
simultaneously,  for  example,  one 
casting  flush  left,  one  waiting  to 
be  centered,  and  the  third  being 
assembled  to  cast  flush  right. 

An  auxiliary  mechanical  con¬ 
trol  on  the  face  of  the  memory 
unit  permits  the  quadder  to  be 
operated  in  the  event  of  failure 
of  the  electrical  signal  system. 
The  Dual  Duty  Quadder  can 
also  be  made  completely  inoper¬ 
ative,  just  as  though  the  machine 
were  not  quadder-equipped. 

One  measure  control  operates 
vise  jaws,  assembler  slide  and 
saw’  in  one  single  action.  They 
can  also  be  set  independently. 
Coaxial  dials  provide  for  setting 
measures  up  to  30  picas  in 
picas  and  points. 

A  spring-loaded  jaw  tension 
device  assures  uniform  jaw’ 
pressure  for  all  quadder  func¬ 
tions.  Jaw  pressure  is  completely 
relieved  between  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  justification  actions.  Space- 
bands  rise  on  all  quadder  func¬ 
tions  assuring  ample  spacing 
between  words. 


Studies  Kqiiipmenl 
In  his  new  position,  Mr. 
Dashiell  w’ill  conduct  research  in 
mechanical  processes  in  the 
newspaper  field  and  design  new 
equipment  to  expedite  produc¬ 
tion.  He  also  will  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  for  all  mechanical  and 
electrical  equipment  in  the  plant 
and  conduct  studies  of  new 


New'  England  Newspaper  Supply  blankets  have  constantly  proved  their  outstanding  qualities 
of  endurance  and  long  life  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

Typical  is  the  blanket  pictured  above  with  John  J.  Bulman,  Press  Foreman  at  'X'orcester 
Telegram  &  Gazette.  For  well  over  19,255,642  impressions,  this  combination  blanket  has  retained 
its  shape  and  resiliency  under  constant,  day  after  day  pounding. 

All  New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Company  products  are  backed  by  this  high  standard 
of  quality  and  long  life.  Send  for  our  Catalog  #5i,  or  call  any  of  our  branch  offices  and  our 
representatives  will  be  glad  to  help  you  with  any  of  your  press  room  and  stereo  supply  problems. 


•  Regal  Monocork  and  Mastercork  blankets,  for  various  combinations. 

•  Graylock  top  blanket,  a  new,  improved  advancement  to  newspaper  printing. 

•  Red  Rubber  &  Utility  Foundation  blankets  assure  the  finest  in  print  results. 

•  Plus  Plain  Felt.  Coated  Felt,  Bay  State  and  New  Englander  Blankets. 

•  Also  equipment  and  supplies  for  Stereotype,  Composing  and  Press  Rooms. 


Foreman  Named 

Scranton,  Pa.  a 

Announcement  has  been  made  «  ®  'W 
of  the  appointment  of  William 
J.  Kelly  as  foreman  of  the  V 
Scranton  Tribune  and  Sunday  \ 

Scrantonian  press  room.  He  sue- 
ceeds  Cyril  A.  Moran  who  died 
Dec.  7.  Mr.  Kelly  has  been  em- 
ployed  by  the  Tribune-Scran- 
tonian  since  1943. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO.  fremont  street. 

DIVISION  or  NCW  ENGLAND  FIBRE  BLANKET  COMPANY  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
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A  complete  color  engraving 
and  technical  printing  advisory 
service  will  be  offered  to  news¬ 
papers,  advertising  agencies, 
and  advertisers,  starting  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  by  Sta-Hi  Color  Service, 

Inc.,  a  new  subsidiary  of  Sta-Hi 
Corporation,  Whittier,  Calif. 

The  new  service  is  intended  to 
make  possible  far  wider  use  of 
HOP  color  printing  by  newspa¬ 
pers,  both  by  lowering  costs  and 
by  providing  technical  assistance 
in  color  printing,  according  to 
Craig  C.  Baker,  president  of 
Sta-Hi. 

Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Sta-Hi,  has  been 
named  president  of  the  color 
service  firm. 

“We  are  set  up  to  operate, 

Dennis  Shea  has  retired  from  in  effect,  as  though  we  were  the 
or  the  Boston  Hearst  newspapers  color  engraving  department  of 
is  not  keeping  after  26  years  in  Boston  and  21  each  customer  served,”  Mr. 
pace  with  the  machine  —  was  years  in  New  York  (Journal  Spitaleri  said.  “We  plan  to  proc- 
89^2  minutes  per  7 hour  shift.  American).  On  retirement  here,  ess  the  art,  copy,  transparencies. 

Average  number  of  lines  actu-  he  was  superintendent  of  the  and  other  editorial  and  adver- 
ally  cast  w’as  8.3  per  minute.  stereotype  department.  He  tising  color  material  flown  out 
Average  efficiency  was  82%.  served  his  apprenticeship  in  to  us  by  our  customers.  Using 
Average  error  was  3.49%.  Providence,  R.  I.  the  very  latest  equipment  and  Brouse, 

_  methods,  we  will  be  able  to  superir 


What  is  an  optimum  opera¬ 
tional  rate  for  automatic  type¬ 
setting  machines? 

Amos  G.  Hoffman,  midwestern 
manager  of  the  Intertype  Com¬ 
pany,  discussed  this  question  at 
the  recent  Rocky  Mountain 
Mechanical  Conference. 

Opinions  vaiy  greatly  on  the 
part  of  users  of  such  equip¬ 
ment,  he  said,  and  proponents 
can  be  found  for  operating 
speeds  all  the  way  from  eight  to 
12  lines  a  minute.  An  analysis 
was  made  of  eight  machines  with 
these  revealing  figures; 

Average  lines  per  minute 
speed  was  10.2. 

Average  waiting  time — when 
no  tape  is  at  the  machine, 
when  the  tape 


SUPER  CHANGE— Boyce  Brog- 
don,  formerly  with  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel,  is  now 
composing  room  superintendent 
of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star 
and  Virginian-Pilot  relieving 
Walker  Young,  now  production 
manager. 


IN  SALES  END— Ernest  Kloster- 
mann  has  left  Lake  Shore  Electro¬ 
type  Division  of  Electrographic 
Corp.,  where  he  was  in  charge  of 
ROP  color  development,  to  be 
vicepresident-general  manager  of 
the  newly  formed  Sta-Hi  Color 
Service  Sales  Corp, 

engraving  operation. 

Mr.  Spitaleri  is  a  former  re¬ 
search  director  of  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  and  earlier  he  was 


Printing  equipment  isn’t  the  easiest  thing 
to  move,  either.  From  the  smalle.st  unit 
in  the  shop  to  huge  new  presses,  it 
takes  modern  tools,  experienced  men 
and  skilled  planning  to  do  the  job  right. 

And  we’ve  been  doing  the  job  right 
for  over  38  years. 

Have  our  field  engineer  give  you  a  free  estimate. 


The  nation's  finest  ROP  Color  Editions 
are  being  run  doily  with  Ideal  DX 
Newspaper  Rollers. 

Four  large  Ideal  plants  —  one  in  your 
vicinity— and  sales  representatives 
everywhere,  eager  to  give  you  service 
and  assistance. 

Fast  regrinding  facilities  available 
whenever  needed. 


CENTRAL  NEWSPAPER 
INSTALLATIONS,  INC. 

subsidiary  of:  Central  Rigging  &  Contracting  Corp. 


St.  Petershurc,  Florida  Office: 
1st  Federal  Bank  Bldi;.. 

P.O.  Box  670 

St.  Petersburg  S-7404 


N.Y.C.  Home  Office: 
575  Washington  St. 
New  York  14.  N.  Y. 
ORcgon  5-5100 


DISMANTLING  •  MOVING  •  ERECTING  •  INSTALLING 

From  Coast  to  Coast 


FACTORIES 

CMieaoo  •.  miwotf 

lOMC  lUAHe  CITY  I,  MV 
I  MWMTHeOtOM  e*M.  <MM 
ciptou 
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To  serve  the  rich  Piedmont  Section  of  the  South 


^<1 -■  -n 

V.  'irl'S 


The  Durham  Herald  and  Sun  carry  the  news  to  the 
rich  Piedmont  section,  an  area  of  more  than  350,000 
which  surrounds  the  North  Carolina  city.  Four 
newly  installed  Goss  Headliner  units  represent  the 
desire  of  the  Herald-Sun  Papers  to  keep  pace  with 
progress  of  the  rapidly  growing  area. 

Much  of  the  news  printed  on  the  new  Headliners  is 
created  locally,  for  Durham  is  a  center  of  industry, 
medicine,  and  education  in  the  South.  Twenty  percent 
of  the  nation’s  cigarettes  are  produced  in  the  area, 
plus  numerous  other  products.  Medicine  and 
education,  too,  are  significant  as  indicated  by  the  vast 
hospital  and  medical  center  facilities  provided  by  both 
Duke  University  and  the  University  of  No.  Carolina. 

Goss  Headliners  are  the  choice  of  metropolitan  dailies 
in  many  similar  progressive  areas.  At  the  Herald 
and  Sun  a  Uniflow  Folder,  one  half  deck  for 
ROP  Gosscolor,  and  four  Goss  Reels  and  Tensions 
move  in  along  with  the  Headliners. 


THE 


COMPANY 


B601  W.  31st  Strsst  •  Chicago  BO,  Illinois 


A  Division  of  Miehle-Goss-Dsxter,  Inc. 
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Architect  Andre  Gilbert's  draft  shows  the  different  levels  of  the  annex 
built  for  LeSoleil-L'Evenement-Journal  of  Quebec  City,  Canada.  A  10- 
unit  Scott  press  is  located  in  a  room  equipped  with  an  air-filter  system 
that  eliminates  ink  mist.  The  press  units  were  installed  in  bulk  before 
the  glass  wall  was  built.  Occupancy  of  the  building  recently  came  on 
the  French  newspapers'  75th  anniversary.  They  have  a  combined  circu¬ 
lation  of  130,000. 


color  trends  in  the  home  furnish¬ 
ings  field  and  trends  in  consumer 
goods,  packaging  and  advertis¬ 
ing,  declares  W.  H.  Brandes,  ink 
company  pi’esident. 

Light  browns,  some  yellosvs, 
Dresden  blue,  marshmallow, 
birch,  coppery  corals  and  off- 
whites  are  among  colors  in  the 
ascendancy,  the  report  states. 
The  fairly  intense  pinks  de¬ 
clined,  the  very  light  pastel 
pinks  gained.  On  the  downtrend 
were  the  most  intense  yellows, 
pinks  and  blues.  Conventional 
greens  are  moving  slowly. 


Turquoise  Trend 
Noted  in  Ink  Study 

San  Francisco 

Turquoise  has  emerged  as  the 
top  color  in  popularity  in  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  mass  markets,  according  to 
the  California  Ink  Company’s 
latest  Colortrend  Report. 

The  emergence  of  this  hue  as 
the  No.  1  color  features  a  gen¬ 
eral  trend  toward  lighter  in¬ 
tensities,  the  report  states.  Tur¬ 
quoise  has  come  from  obscurity 
after  years  of  neglect  and  its 
popularity  is  still  growing,  it  is 
asserted. 

The  report  is  based  on  actual 
sales  statistics  covering  refill 
orders  for  tubed  colorants  from 
some  12,000  paint  dealers.  There 
is  a  definite  correlation  between 


Applications  from  seniors 
graduating  high  school  in  June 
1958  or  from  graduates  since 
January  1955  for  the  1958  Na¬ 
tional  Graphic  Arts  Scholarship 
competition  must  be  received  by 
the  National  Scholarship  Trust 
Fund  by  no  later  than  Jan.  22. 

A  minimum  of  five  scholar¬ 
ships  will  be  granted  for  the 
school  year  1958-59  for  studies 
in  colleges  offering  majors  or 
degrees  in  printing  manage¬ 
ment,  engineering,  or  teaching. 


CHASES 

THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL 
MONEY  CAN  BUY! 

Amsco’s  electrically  welded  steel  chases, 
with  the  smoothly  ground  joints  are  world 
renowned. 

Amsco  Aluminum  Chasei  are  specifically 
made  for  operations  wherein  lightness  is 
a  desired  factor.  Steel  insert  supports  re¬ 
duces  wear  to  a  minimum  at  the  contact 
points  of  the  foot  stick  and  side  wedge 
screws. 

Squared  and  true  Amsco  Chases  are  pat¬ 
terned  from  a  template  or  a  blue  print. 
Amsco  supplies  a  "complete  chase  line", 
for  newspapers,  commercial  printers,  ster¬ 
eotypers  and  electrotypers.  Standards  or 
specials  are  available. 

CATAIOC  AVtIlUlE  FISH  DtAlMS  IR  WRITE  DIRECT 

ANEBICAN  STEEL  CHASE  CONPANT 

J1  31  fWTYCIGHTM  AVtNIiC  lONC  ISUMO  CITY  I.  N  Y 


For  all 

UESTIONS 

A  on  equipment 


NSWER  you  can 
Lcount  on  at  HOE 


trance  Examinations.  Corre¬ 
spondence  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Education  Council  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Industry,  5728 
Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  15,  D.  C. 


910  East  138th  Sf.,  New  York  54,  N.Y. 
Branches:  Boston,  Oiicogo,  Son  Francisco 


'■ _ 
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Plant  •  Equipment 

How  Spot  Color 
Is  Handled  in 
Direct  Printing 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

For  three  years,  the  Holyoke 
Transcript  and  Telegram  has 
printed  all  of  its  spot  color  ads 
direct  from  engravings. 

Material  for  spot  color  ad¬ 
vertisements  comes  to  the  en¬ 
graving  department  all  assem¬ 
bled,  with  an  overlay  to  indicate 
the  colors,  Ben  Days,  or  any 
other  special  treatment. 

All  colors  are  black  on  the 
drawing  or  outlined  for  Ben 
Days. 

The  negatives  are  either  made 
on  strip  film  and  stripped  up  on 
glass,  or  on  base  film  which 
works  out  just  as  well.  Color 
separating  is  done  on  the  nega¬ 
tive  by  opaquing  out  everything 
but  the  color  wanted. 

The  metal  is  coated  with 
enamel  in  a  face-up  whirler 
which  uses  only  two  ounces  of 
enamel  for  an  18"  x  24"  flat, 
giving  a  thin  even  coat  over  the 
entire  plate.  Infra  red  bulbs  are 
used  for  drying  the  enamel  and 
these  bulbs  are  controlled  by  an 
electric  timer. 

No  dead  metal  is  painted  up 
within  the  outer  limits  of  the 
printing  surface.  The  two-bath 
system  of  Dow-ANPA  etching 
is  used  with  a  sodium  solution 
in  the  first  bath.  This  etches 
combination  or  line  flats  to  a 
depth  of  .014"-.016"  in  the  first 
machine. 

The  second  machine  contains 
a  deep  etch  solution,  and  the 
plates  are  etched  down  to  ap¬ 
proximately  .045,  to  prevent  bot¬ 
toms  from  printing  up.  The 
standard  ANPA  formula  is  used 
with  some  variations  on  paddle 
speeds. 

When  all  plates  are  deep 
etched,  the  center  register  marks 
are  scribed  into  the  floor  of  the 
plate  so  that  no  matter  how  the 
plate  is  trimmed,  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  mount  it  in  register. 

Preparing  Plates 


ration  for  printing  direct  is  to 
place  packing  material  into  all 
the  open  areas  of  the  plate.  This 
material  has  a  thickness  of  ap¬ 
proximately  .045,  which  when 
applied  to  the  remaining  .020  of 
the  floor  of  the  engraving  gives 
a  compression  thickness  of  .065. 

The  engraving  is  then  placed 
face  dowm  on  a  piece  of  sheet 
metal  .015  thick.  This  is  fed 
through  a  three  roll  bender,  with 
the  end  on  which  the  dead  metal 
was  retained  going  through  first. 
This  eliminates  the  first  inch 
of  the  engraving  having  any  flat 
spots,  and  curves  the  plate  with 
more  uniformity.  The  plate  is 
passed  through  sevaral  times 
with  an  increasingly  narrower 
set  until  the  diameter  of  the  en¬ 
graving  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  press  dummy  diameter 
for  added  tension  hold.  The  re¬ 
maining  dead  metal  edge  of  the 
engraving  is  then  snipped  off 


leaving  only  the  printing  por¬ 
tions  of  the  plate. 

A  special  steel  dummy  for 
each  color  is  .367  thick,  giving 
an  evenly  calibrated  base.  This 
dummy  is  scribed  for  centering 
horizontally  along  the  ridge,  for 
top  to  bottom  centering,  and 
around  its  circumference  equi¬ 
distant  from  either  side  for  side- 
wise  centering. 

Using  double  coated  tape, 
strips  are  laid  across  the  dum¬ 
my,  with  the  coated  side  down. 
The  tape  backing  is  then  re¬ 
moved  to  receive  the  curved  en¬ 
graving.  By  lining  up  the  scribed 
lines  of  the  engraving  with  the 
center  scribe  line  on  the  steel 
dummy,  the  engraving  is  placed 
in  a  registered  position.  Each 
engraving  of  the  color  adver¬ 
tisement  is  mounted  with  the 
same  registering  process. 

The  mounted  engraving  is 
then  locked  into  position  on  the 


press  cylinder.  The  press  is 
turned  over  slowly  without  the 
web  in  place,  giving  the  impres¬ 
sion  cylinder  the  opportunity  to 
firmly  press  the  engraving  to 
the  steel  dummy.  With  both  the 
bottom  and  printing  surface  of 
the  engraving  securely  mounted 
onto  the  steel  dummy,  the  tem¬ 
porary  packing  material  is  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  web  fed  into  the 
press. 

Only  minor  color  and  register 
adjustments  remain. 


Moad  in  Michigan 

Howard  H.  Moad,  a  12-year 
veteran  of  the  Intertype  Com¬ 
pany's  sales  staff,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  as  representative  for 
Michigan,  working  from  the 
Chicago  office.  His  experience 
includes  work  as  a  printer  and 
publisher. 


Confidence... 

backed  by  Performance 

Star  Parts  has  such  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
Selectro-Matic  Quadder  to  provide  trouble-free,  eco¬ 
nomical  operation  that  it  offers  a  30  day  "approval"  in¬ 
stallation  in  plants  where  quadded  composition  is  a 
problem.  Hundreds  of  Star  Quadders  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  "on  approval"  and  yet  not  one  has  been  removed 
because  of  non-performance.  This  is  real  proof  of  Star 
Quadder  performance — performance  under  all  operat¬ 
ing  conditions — in  "one-machine”  shops  and  in  large 
metropolitan  dailies. 


If  any  machine  in  your  shop  handles  quadded  composi¬ 
tion  on  an  average  of  at  least  two  hours  daily,  that 


The  only  routing  necessary  is 
to  eliminate  the  dead  metal 
areas  along  both  sides  of  the 
printing  surfaces.  These  areas 
were  staged  as  an  acid  conserva¬ 
tion  measure  before  etching. 

The  dead  metal  at  either  the 
top  or  bottom  of  the  engraving 
is  also  either  guillotined  or 
routed  off. 

Color  proofs  are  then  pulled 
on  the  engravers  proof  press. 

The  first  step  in  plate  prepa- 
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machine  should  be  equipped  with  a  Star  Selectro- 
Matic  Quadder.  The  Quadder  will  pay  for  itself  in 
greater  production  in  about  a  year. 

Write  today  for  a  list  of  Star  Quad¬ 
der  Veen  and  full  detaile  of  the 
Star  "approval"  inetallation  plan. 
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Large  Pictures 
Made  in  Plastic 
Matching  Trick 

Dayton,  Ohio 
The  Ke  ttering-Oakwood 
Times,  a  weekly  which  covers 
an  area  south  of  Dayton,  has 
overcome  the  limitations  of  the 
Fairchild  Scan-a-graver  to  pro¬ 
duce  pictures  seven  or  eight 
columns  w’ide: 

The  seemingly  simple  tech¬ 
nique  involves  use  of  photo- 
gi'aphs  of  desired  size  from 
which  are  produced  two  match¬ 
ing  plastic  cuts. 

When  a  spectacular  airplane 
crash  was  covered  by  Times 
Photographer  Loren  Buchanan, 
he  made  a  picture  that  showed 
excellent  detail,  but  required 
large  space  for  effective  repro¬ 
duction.  Mr.  Bucbanan  and  Paul 
Houston,  another  Times  photog¬ 
rapher,  w’orked  on  the  project. 
They  produced  an  11  x  14  print, 
then  cut  it  in  half  and  made  a 
plastic  of  each  half. 

Standard  Adhesive 
The  two  plastics  were  put  to¬ 
gether  with  standard  adhesive 
and  an  excellent  7-col  reproduc¬ 
tion  on  Page  One  was  the  result. 

With  this  experiment  success¬ 
ful,  the  Times  used  the  tech¬ 
nique  again  to  show  the  new’ 
City  Council  of  seven  members 
in  session.  This  picture  was  re- 
I)roduced  in  eight  columns. 

The  technique  was  improved 
on  the  second  operation  to  re¬ 
duce  the  separation  line.  Mr. 
Heuston  made  two  plastics  with 
overlapping  sections.  He  then 
cut  through  the  overlapped  por¬ 
tions  to  produce  almost  perfect 
matching. 


Tempo  < 

Bleck 

Extended 

Here's  a  new  member  of  the  ever 
popular  Ludlow  Tempo  family,  in 
line  with  the  current  trend  for  an 
"extended"  face.  It  is  excellent 
for  dense,  black  display.  Note  its 
force  in  this  small  ad.  Available  in 
12,14, 18,  24,  30,  36  and  48  pt. 
in  caps  and  lower-case. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14 


3  Weeklies  Publish 
From  Central  Plant 

Ambler,  Pa. 

Montgomery  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Ambler 
Gazette,  Hatboro  Public  Spirit 
and  Willoic  Grove  Guide,  has 
completed  a  new  jjroduction  cen¬ 
ter  at  the  Fort  Washington  In¬ 
terchange  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike.  (See  cut  above.) 

All  production  facilities  are 
located  in  the  1.5,086  square  foot, 
one  floor  structure  in  the  Fort 
Washington  Industrial  Park. 
Editorial  and  advertising  offices 
remain  in  each  of  the  three  com¬ 
munities. 

Additional  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  offices,  equipped  with 
latest  dispatch  equipment,  are 
located  in  the  new  jiroduction 
center.  There,  too,  are  the  ac¬ 
counting,  circulation,  photogra¬ 
phy  and  job  printing  head¬ 
quarters. 

A  new’  development  benefit- 
ting  the  three  newspapers  is  the 
photography  department  which 
centralizes  printing,  developing 
and  engraving. 

The  three  weekly  newspapers 
are  printed  on  a  48-page  Hoe 
press  capable  of  producing 
30,000  complete  newspapers 
every  hour. 

The  press  was  given  a  stiff 
test  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  and 
all  three  newspapers  w’ere  on 

ntOOUCTION  PRODUCTS  FOR 
THE  ORAPMtC  ARTS 

Ckedegf 

CmpoiUf 

CARLSON  HI  lO  NEWSPAPER  CHASE 
CARLSON  SHELL  PLATE  FINISHER 
ROP  COIPR  separations 

REN  FRANKLIN  BUILDINO 
MINNEAPOLIS  15,  MINNESOTA 


the  street  with  complete  news 
and  picture  coverage  of  football 
games  played  that  day. 

Production  speed  also  has 
been  increased  with  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Linotype  in  the 
line  of  six  machines  and  the  lay¬ 
out  set  in  direct  line  production. 

The  building  is  air-conditioned 
and  was  designed  to  allow  for 
an  8,000  square  foot  expansion. 

• 

Paper  Warehouse 
Has  Parking  Roof 

Racine,  Wis, 

The  Racine  Journal-Times  has 
started  construction  of  a  news¬ 
print  warehouse  at  330  Wiscon¬ 
sin  avenue.  The  two-story  con¬ 
crete  building  will  be  erected 
below  street  level  with  a  con¬ 
crete  slab  roof  that  will  be  used 
for  parking  space.  The  footings 
will  be  capable  of  carrying  an 
additional  seven  floors.  As 
needed,  the  newsprint  rolls  will 
be  raised  to  the  street  level  by 
elevator  and  trucked  to  the 
press  room.  The  two  levels  will 
have  a  capacity  of  45  carloads 
of  newsprint. 

• 

Dally  Progress  Adds 
To  Press  Facilities 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

The  Daily  Progress  has 
ordered  an  8-page  deck  for  its 
Goss  Dek-A-Tube  press.  This  is 
the  second  press  expansion 
within  a  year,  the  Progress 
having  installed  its  16-page  Dek- 
A-Tube  last  Spring,  twinning 
with  a  24-page  Duplex  Standard 
Tubular. 

Addition  of  the  deck  will  al¬ 
low  the  Progress  to  print  up  to 
48  pages  and  will  provide  in¬ 
creased  flexibility  for  ROP  color 
production. 

• 

For  Trade  Paper 

Detroit 

A  $500,000  office  building, 
housing  all  operations  of  Auto¬ 
motive  News  under  one  roof, 
will  be  built  in  Detroit’s  new 
Civic  Center,  it  is  announced  by 
Slocum  Publishing  Company. 


Lawson  Brings  Out 
Line  for  60th  Year 

During  1958,  The  Lawson 
Company,  Division  of  Miehle- 
Goss-Dexter,  Inc.,  will  introduce 
a  new  Leadership  Line  of  equip¬ 
ment,  according  to  D.  W.  Schul- 
kind,  president. 

The  line  will  include  60",  66' 
and  69"  Pacemaker  Hydraulic  \ 
Clamp  Cutters:  Series  V65-H  | 
Cutters  in  46",  52"  and  55"  sizes, 
equipped  with  electro-hydraulic 
operated  clutch  and  brake: 
Series  “C”  3-knife  Heavy  Duty  I 
Rapid  Trimmer;  and  the  heavy  | 
duty  Lawson  Hi-Speed  Multiple  I 
Head  Drill.  | 

The  introduction  of  the  new  | 
machines  is  part  of  a  year-long  | 
celebration  marking  the  60th  an-  | 
niversary  of  the  firm.  It  also  k 
marks  Mr.  Schulkind’s  50th  year  f 
in  the  graphic  arts  industry.  To  [ 
capitalize  on  their  reputation  | 
for  pioneering,  the  Company  has  j 
adopted  the  theme  “1958  is  j 
Lawson  Leadership  Year.”  A  | 
special  commemorative  medal¬ 
lion  has  been  designed,  and  it 
will  be  affixed  to  all  Lawson  ma¬ 
chines  produced  in  1958. 

The  new  heavy  duty  multiple 
head  drill  is  capable  of  drilling 
round  or  slot  holes  in  lifts  as 
high  as  2V4”,  at  a  speed  of  30 
strokes  a  minute. 

The  fixed  table  enables  the  i 
operator  to  maintain  a  fixed  ! 
feeding  position.  The  table  does  J 
not  move  during  the  drilling  r 
cycle,  therefore,  there  are  no  f 
table  bearings  to  wear.  I 


Plant  Manager  I 

Lincoln,  Ill.  I 
The  appointment  of  Thomas  | 
J.  Manning  as  manager  of  the  I 
new  Cutler-Hammer  plant  under  * 
construction  here  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Philip  Ryan,  presi-  ! 
dent.  Mr.  Manning  joined  Cutler- 
Hammer  in  1941  as  a  standards 
engineer.  The  company’s  broad 
line  of  low  voltage  distribution 
apparatus  will  be  manufactured 
at  the  plant.  Cutler-Hammer  has 
its  headquarters  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  > 
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PRODUCTS  ARE 
“OLD  HAT” 

IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


They’re  so  used  to  being  out  in  front  in  New 
England  that  they  just  don’t  talk  about  it  any 
more.  Ever  since  the  world’s  first  practical  auto¬ 
mobile  rolled  down  a  New  England  street,  Yan¬ 
kee  ingenuity  has  been  flooding  America  with 
new  products.  A  few  of  the  latest:  a  radiation 
warning  small  enough  to  be  attached  to  a  wrist 
watch;  a  means  of  using  ultra-sonic  waves  to 
tenderize  food;  binoculars  which  are  worn  as 
eyeglasses;  a  combination  Christmas  tree  orna¬ 
ment  and  fire  extinguisher  .  .  .  even  a  newer, 
more  efficient  cigarette  filter. 

Nor  has  this  consistent  inventiveness  gone  un¬ 
noticed  by  the  world  at  large.  Every  day  new 
industries  are  moving  in  to  take  advantage  of  the 
great  pool  of  skilled  labor  and  research  talent. 
And  each  new  arrival  brings  in  new  money, 
raises  the  general  standard  of  living.  Already  it’s 
higher  than  in  any  comparable  area  in  the 
country. 

If  you  have  anything  to  sell,  you’ll  find  a  ready- 
market  among  these  well-heeled  Yankees.  Just 
come  on  up  to  New  England  and  sell  it"^rough 
the  New  England  Newspapers. 
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‘Gold  in  Your  Attic’ 
Has  Sterling  Quality 

By  James  L.  CoUings 


Van  Allen  Bradley,  literary 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  admittedly  is  a  rara  avis : 
He’s  one  of  the  few  book-review 
editors  who  goes  out  and  buys 
books. 

He  has  books  in  the  office, 
books  in  the  attic,  books  in  the 
basement,  books  in  a  rented 
studio  many  of  them  store- 
boughten.  One  of  the  outlets  for 
his  bibliophilism  is  a  weekend 
column  in  the  CDN,  “Gold  in 
Your  Attic,”  which  S.  George 
Little,  president  of  General  Fea¬ 
tures  Corp.,  has  picked  up  for 
Jan.  26  release. 

The  weekly  column  is  com¬ 
prised  of  two  parts.  In  the  first, 
Mr.  Bradley  takes  a  book  — 
“The  Wonderful  Wizard  of  Oz,” 
say  —  and  describes  its  worth 
as  a  first  edition;  how  it  can 
be  identified  as  a  first  edition; 
why  a  second  or  even  a  third 
edition  may  be  more  valuable 
than  a  first;  and  its  author. 

For  instance,  he  wrote  this 
about  L.  Frank  Baum,  who 
strung  the  words  together  in  Oz: 

“The  author  was  an  inter¬ 
esting  character.  He  manufac¬ 
tured  an  axle  grease,  raised 
poultry,  sold  crockery,  edited  a 
paper,  acted  and  wrote  plays 
before  he  wrote  out  Oz  on  old 
envelopes,  wrapping  paper  and 
other  scraps.” 


The  second  section  of  the  col¬ 
umn  consists  of  answei’s  to  read¬ 
ers’  questions.  To  “A.  N.,  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa,  and  others”  he  re¬ 
plied:  “A  rough  rule  of  thumb 
for  identifying  a  first  edition 
is  to  compare  the  date  on  the 
title  page  with  the  copyright 
date  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
title  page.  If  they  agree,  your 
book  is  probably  a  first.” 

Hca\'y  Packages 

Mr.  Bradley  had  this  to  say 
in  reference  to  his  status  as  a 
book  reviewer  who  buys  books: 

“This,  of  course,  infuriates 
my  dear  wife  Pat,  who  is  slowly 
learning  after  18  years  of  it 
to  put  up  with  my  lugging  home 
heavy  packages  wrapped  in  the 
brown  paper  of  second-hand 
book  stores.  She  still  can’t  un¬ 
derstand  why  a  man  who  gets  so 
many  free  review  copies  should 
pay  for  still  more  books. 

“My  house  is  not  a  home,  it’s 
a  library,  Pat  complains.  I’d 
guess  there  are  6,000  or  7,000 
books  there,  crammed  in  every¬ 
where  between  attic  and  base¬ 
ment.  The  living  room,  the 
three  bedrooms  and  the  dining 
room  were  long  ago  overrun,  so 
last  year  I  added  what  I  termed 
a  family  living  room  to  the 
house. 

“This  does  not  include,  of 
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Even  a  plain  gal  can  — if  she’s  smart  enough  to  make 
herself  pretty!  Beauty,  charm,  and  poise  aren’t  4 
usually  gifts  of  nature . . .  but  gifts  a  gal  gives  herself,  f 
by  learning  how  to  make  the  most  of  what  she  has—  ^ 
and  millions  say  there’s  no  finer  instructor  than... 
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Antoinette  DonnellT 

one  of  the  world’s  outstanding  authorities  on  beauty  aids. 

Her  daily  column  tells  the  best  ways  to  set  a  wave  or  sit  on  a  chair, 
duck  calories,  whittle  waistlines,  choose  cosmetic  kits,  purchase 
perfume,  apply  soap  or  sunshine.  Informative,  practical, 
she  recommends  only  beauty  treatments  or  exercises  that  medical 
experts  agree  are  good  for  the  health.  Antoinette  Donnelly 
stimulates  readers— and  circulation!  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

Chicaffo  Trihune"]\ew  IfnrkNows 

_ WS _ —  WmmM  Xvur*  BuUdinfi,  Xvtr  York 

i3f0naiCtMt^9  MnCm  Trlhuntf  Tower,  Chleago 
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Van  Allen  Bradley 


course,  the  books  I  keep  in  my 
office  at  the  Daily  News.  Nor 
does  it  include  the  hundreds  of 
others  in  my  rented  studio. 

230  Books  A  Year 

“I  read  three  to  five  books  a 
week  for  review,  in  addition  to 
writing  two  book  columns  (a 
Wednesday  review  column  de¬ 
voted  to  current  books  and  the 
weekend  column,  ‘Gold  in  Your 
Attic’)  and  working  four  days 
a  week  on  CDN  editorials. 

“This  adds  up  to  a  reading 
total  of  approximately  150  to 
250  books  a  year.  In  addition, 
I  run  through  hundreds  of 
others — perhaps  2,500  a  year — 
in  my  book-reviewing  duties. 

“In  the  last  10  years,  I 
imagine  I  have  read  3,000  books. 
Perhaps  my  lifetime  total  would 
be  6,000.  I  am  personally  fami¬ 
liar  with  many  more — maybe 
50,000.” 

Faulkner  and  Others 

Most  of  us  learned  to  love 
books  through  our  parents  or 
I  teachers.  Not  so  with  Mr. 

Bradley.  He  grew  up  in  a  small 
j  Alabama  town,  and  the  local 
I  dope  fiend  whetted  his  appetite 
I  for  literature,  he  says, 
j  Then,  at  the  University  of 
!  Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
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he  began  a  small  collection  of 
his  favorite  writers,  including 
the  early  Faulkner  novels.  Mr. 
Faulkner  seems  to  hold  top 
spot  with  the  columnist. 

“Today,”  he  explains,  “I  have 
had  to  scale  down  my  collecting 
in  order  to  house  what  I  really 
want.  I  collect  a  few  esteemed 
writers  —  Faulkner  first,  then 
Algren,  Hemingway,  Farrell, 
Sandberg,  Jeffers,  Hart  Crane, 
Jim  Michener,  E.  A.  Robinson, 
Housman,  Robert  Frost,  Long¬ 
fellow,  Jack  London,  among 
them. 


Jack  I.ondon  Fan  I 

“My  most  interesting  collec-| 
tion,  I  suppose,  is  my  Jack) 
London  collection  —  some  40 
copies  of  London’s  own  books, 
many  of  them  first  editions,  20 
of  them  with  full-page  inscrip¬ 
tions,  plus  ephemera.” 

Mainly,  though,  he  said,  he  is 
building  a  library  of  Americana,  p 
divided  roughly  into  four  cate¬ 
gories — Alabama,  where  he  was . 
born  (1913)  ;  Florida,  where  he  * 
wants  to  retire ;  Colorado,  where  - 
he  likes  to  vacation;  and  the 
West — “anything  western  goes 
onto  my  shelves.” 

That  dope  fiend  really  started 
something  —  Mr.  Bardley  has 
been  a  book  lover  and  a  book 
hunter  ever  since  they  met. 

Takes  Precedence 

“Book  hunting,”  he  says,  ^ 
“takes  precedence  over  horse-  " 
racing,  which  I  dearly  love ;  most 
women;  most  whisky;  printing 
(I  have  my  own  little  press); 
gardening,  which  I’m  fond  of; 
golf ;  most  poker  games — in  fact, 
over  almost  anything  you  can 
mention,  except  perhaps  a  bowl 
of  black-eyed  peas,  with  chopped 
Spanish  onion  and  Tabasco 
sauce,  or  a  pot  of  turnip  greens 
with  corn  pone.” 

Mr.  Bradley  is  a  former  jour¬ 
nalism  teacher  (Northwestern). 

He  has  lectured.  He  has  written 
a  book:  “Music  for  the  Millions,” 
and  is  editor  of  “How  to  Predict 
What  People  Will  Buy.”  He  has 
been  reporter,  copy  editor,  as¬ 
sistant  picture  editor.  He’s  a 
recognized  critic.  He  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lincolnwood,  Ill.,  |b 
board  of  education. 

The  Hunter 

He’s  been  this,  he’s  been  that 
But  nothing  shakes  him  like  The 
Search. 

“I  can’t  imagine,”  he  says,  “a 
greater  thrill  than  finding  some 
such  rarity  as,  for  example,  the 
copy  of  Bret  Harte’s  ‘The  Luck 
of  Roaring  Camp” — a  $100  book 
— which  I  recently  plucked  off 
a  10-cent  counter  in  a  Chicago 
bookshop.” 

Mr.  Bradley  has  gold  in  his 
typewriter  where  books  are  con¬ 
cerned.  A 
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‘Suzy’  Writes 
Social  Gossip 
In  New  York 


“Suzy”  of  the  Daily  Mirror 
(Mrs.  Aileen  Mehle)  is  New 
York's  latest  society  gossip. 

Mrs.  Mehle  joins  the  company 
of  Mrs.  Marianne  Strong,  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun;  Charles  Ven¬ 
tura,  Herald  Tribune;  Cholly 
Knickerbocker,  Journal- A  meri- 
can,  and  Nancy  Randolph,  Nen'n. 

Glenn  Neville,  Mirror  editor, 
discovered  “Suzy”  on  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Daily  Sews.  She  spent 
a  year  and  a  half  on  that  paper, 
starting  in  1953,  then  she  went 
abroad  on  a  pleasure  trip.  After 
being  granted  a  divorce  from 
her  .second  husband,  she  was 
willing,  she  said,  to  return  to 
newspaper  work  when  invited 
to  join  the  Mirror.  She  does  a 
thrice-weekly  column. 

Mrs.  Mehle  has  a  son,  Roger 
W.  Mehle,  Jr.,  16,  by  her  first 
marriage.  His  father  is  in  the 
Navy. 

Born  Aileen  Elder  in  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  Mrs.  Mehle  went  to  col¬ 
lege  in  California.  She  became 
interested  in  amateur  theatri¬ 
cals  and  had  a  small  part  in 
motion  pictures.  She  had  never 
written  a  line  for  newspapers, 
she  said,  when  at  a  party  in 
Miami,  James  Cox  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Daily  News,  asked  her 
opinion  of  the  society  column  in 
the  Herald. 

“I  can  write  a  better  one,” 
she  replied. 

“Let’s  see  you  try,”  dared 
Mr.  Cox. 

Mrs.  Mehle  turned  in  three 
samples  and  was  promptly  hired 
by  Daniel  J.  Mahoney,  publisher. 

Mrs.  Mehle  works  from  her 
home,  20  East  63rd  Street.  She 
is  not  and  never  has  been  listed 
in  the  Social  Register,  she  de¬ 
clared,  but  has  many  society 
friends  who  furnish  her  with 
inside  news  on  what  the  social 
set  are  doing. 


Stereos  Accept  lAPA  Decnes 


$3.75  Pay  Rise  Venezuela’s 


Galveston,  Tex.  _  . 

Stereotypers  at  the  Ga/vcston  /\pr*f^StS 


UP  A  NOTCH— Gerald  E. 
Schmechel,  who  has  been  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  is  promoted  to 
advertising  director  of  the  Plain- 
field  (N.J.)  Courier-News  as  A. 
Wallace  Zimmerman  takes  over  as 
general  manager  of  the  Gannett 
daily.  Mr.  Schmechel  was  a  car¬ 
rier  for  the  paper  in  1922. 


Neu’s  and  Tribune  have  signed 
a  new  wage  agreement,  ending 
a  throat  they  might  join  striking 
printers  in  a  walkout. 

Mar\dn  Milligan,  local  presi¬ 
dent,  said  the  union  accepted  a 
$3.75  weekly  increase  under  a 
wage  reopener  clause  in  a  two- 
year  contract.  The  10-man  local 
had  asked  for  a  $10  weekly  wage 
boost. 

The  55  striking  printers,  who 
walked  out  Dec.  4,  continue  to 
picket  the  newspapers.  They 
seek  a  wage  increase,  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  composing  room, 
hospitalization  insurance,  sick 
leave  with  pay,  pensions,  and 
three-week  vacations  after  five 
years, 


U. 
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The  Inter-American  Pie.ss  As¬ 
sociation  strongly  warned  Presi¬ 
dent  Marcos  Perez  Jimenez  of 
Venezuela  that  his  government 
will  be  adversely  affected  by  its 
arrest  of  Venezuelan  newspajier- 
men. 

John  T.  O’Rourke,  president 
of  the  lAPA  and  editor  of  the 
Washijigton  (D.  C.)  Daily  Sews, 
in  a  cable  to  the  dictator  warned  ) 
that  the  organization  will  not 
hesitate  to  mobilize  its  entire 
resources  to  fight  for  the  safety 
and  rights  of  Venezuelan  news- 
l)apermen. 

Arrested  in  Caracas  were 
Monsignor  Jesus  Hernandez 
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Home  Week  Content 
Winners  Annonnoed 


Washington 
The  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  announced  the 
winners  in  its  annual  contest 
for  the  best  national  home  week 
newspaper  sections  in  1957. 
They  are: 

Black  and  White  Roanohe 
(Va.)  Times  and  World  Seivs, 
first;  Providence  (R.  I.)  Sun- 
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B^  the  News  and  Tribune  the  Gv 

daily  La  Religion,  and  Miguel  1 
Angel  Capriles,  publisher  of 
La  Esfera  and  Ultimas  Noticias. 
There  were  unconfirmed  reports 
other  newsmen  were  under  ar¬ 
rest.  Press  censorship  continued,  j; 

Venezuelan  newspapers  forced  i 
the  government  to  cancel  an  j 
order  for  front  page  editorials  j 
denouncing  the  abortive  New  r  I 
Year’s  Day  revolt  against  the  Sc 
regime. 
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have  continued  publication,  but 
the  afternoon  Tribune  has  drop¬ 
ped  one  of  its  two  editions. 
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S.  F.  Examiner  Names 
Art  Cohn  Columnist 
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San  Francisco 
Art  Cohn  has  been  signed  to 
top  a  career  as  sports  editor, 
war  correspondent,  author  and 
film  writer  as  San  Francisco 
Examiner  columnist. 

Mr.  Cohn  served  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune  as  sports  edi 
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day  Journal,  second;  Lexington  tor,  1936-43,  after  working  for 


(Ky.)  Sunday  Herald  Leader, 
third. 

Color  San  Ra^fael  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent  Journal,  first;  Miami 
(Fla.)  Sunday  News,  second; 
Minneapolis  (Minn.) 

Tribune,  third. 

Prizes  in  each  category  are 
$100  for  first,  $75  for  second 
and  $50  for  third. 


the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press 
Telegram.  He  was  INS  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  Pacific,  Egypt 
and  Ceylon,  later  joining  the 
New  York  Mirror.  He  has 
Morning  worked  as  a  writer  on  a  score 
of  films  and  authored  the  book, 

“The  Joker’s  Wild.” 

As  he  is  presently  engaged  in 
writing  a  book  on  Mike  Todd, 

Mr.  Cohn  will  start  on  a  three- 
columns  weekly  schedule.  He 
succeeds  Herb  Caen,  who  is  re¬ 
turning  to  the  San  Francisco 

Less  than  24  hours  after  Chronicle  after  nine  years  with  Realty  Ad  Mgr. 
Honolulu  Advertiser  columnist  the  Examiner.  ^  ^  * 


Hearty  Response 


Horan  Writes  Book, 
80,000-Word8,  30  Days 

James  D.  Horan,  co-author  of 
“The  DA’s  Man”  and  head  of 
the  special  events  desk  of  the 
New  York  Journal- Americas, 
has  written  another  book,  “The 
Wild  Bunch,”  80,000  words  in 
30  days.  It  will  be  published  by 
the  New  American  Library  in 
March.  “The  Wild  Bunch”  tells 
the  story  of  an  army  of  outlaws 
that  operated  in  Colorado,  Utah 
and  Wyoming  from  about  1880 
to  1895. 
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Honolulu 


Sun-Times  Offers 
Chicago  Platform 


Chicago 

.\  special  four-page  editorial, 
jiresenting  a  platform  for  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Chicago,  was  published 
in  the  Sunday  Sun-Times  Jan. 
5  under  the  byline  of  Marshall 
Field  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher. 

In  presenting  a  positive  civic 
program,  the  Sun-Times  pointed 
out  Chicagoans  “are  the  great¬ 
est  civic  planners  in  the  world, 
producing  more  plans  that  come 
to  nothing  than  are  produced  in 
any  other  comparable  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.” 


Bob  Krauss  issued  a  plea  for 
donations  to  send  a  stricken  ^ 

Hawaii  youngster  to  Philadel-  winge  Uies; 

phia  for  a  life-saving  heart  Police  Reporter 
operation,  readers  contributed 
$2,000  —  more  than  twice  the 
amount  asked  for. 


Chicago 

Frank  Winge,  63,  who  earned 
the  reputation  over  the  years  as 
being  one  of  Chicago’s  most 
colorful  police  reporters,  died 
Jan.  2.  He  collapsed  New  Year’s 


Detroit  ^ 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  has  ^ 
appointed  Cyril  M.  Brown  as  ^ 
real  estate  advertising  manager,  ^ 
replacing  Walter  Campbell,  re- 
tired.  Mr.  Brown  formerly  was  | 
with  the  national  advertising  | 
department,  sei-ving  on  automo-  i; 
bile  accounts. 


Out  of  Step 

Jacksonville,  N.  C.  night  at  the  Chicago  Tribune  KniehtlinnH 
In  the  December  31  issue  of  city  desk,  where  he  supervised  muwn 

the  Jacksonville  Daily  News,  all  the  night  staff.  London 

but  one  participating  merchant  In  World  War  I,  he  lost  an  John  Francis  Williams,  of 
in  a  co-op  page  ad  offered  prizes  eye  in  battle  while  serving  in  a  Australia,  was  knighted  recently 
to  the  first  baby  of  1968.  That  unit  led  by  Capt.  Joseph  M.  by  Queen  Elizabeth  II.  He  is  the 
one  featured  “For  the  Expect-  Patterson,  former  editor  of  the  managing  director  of  the  HeraW 
ant  Father  —  Aspirin  100s  only  Tribune  and  later  founder  of  and  Weekly  Times  Ltd.  of  Mel- 
17c.”  the  New  York  News.  bourne. 
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Block  Heads 
U.S.  Group 
In  Institute 

The  names  of  officers  and 
aiembeis  of  the  American  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International  Press 
Institute  for  1958  were  an- 
ounced  this  week. 

New  chairman  is  Paul  Block 
Jr.,  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade.  James 
Kemey  Jr.,  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Times,  the  immediate  past  chair¬ 
man,  was  named  honorary  chair- 


McClaskey 


Doug  Cornette 
Wins  Promotion 


s;S“eS  Stiles’ story 

r  .  vv  r.-  Goes  to  Press 

Fred  W.  Dingman,  Midwest 

sales  representative  for  Chicago  ^  biography  of  James  E. 
Sun-Times  Syndicate  since  1951,  guiles,  founder  of  the  Nassaii 
has  been  appointed  sales  man-  Daily  Review-Star,  first  daily 
ager,  it  is  announced  by  Robert  newspaper  on  Long  Island  out- 
A.  Cooper,  general  manager  of  gj^jg  Greater  New  York,  is 
the  syndicate.  now  in  the  hands  of  a  New  York 

Mr.  Dingman  s  appointment  publisher  and  is  expected  to  be 
coincides  with  the  S  T  Syndi-  press  in  the  Summer, 

cate’s  move  into  larger  quarters  ^he  author  is  Arthur  L.  Hodges, 
in  the  new  Sun-Times  Building,  the  Review-Star  for 

Mr.  Dingman  joined  the  syndi-  25  years. 

cate  as  assistant  production  “  ^r.  Stiles  merged  weekly 
manager  in  1948.  He  became  newsjiapers  in  three  Nassau 
production  manager,  then  en-  County  villages  to  form  the 


!  Other  officers  are  Barry  Bing-  tired  as  assistant  general  man- 
j  ham,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  ager  of  the  Courier-Journal  and 


Louisville,  Ky.  production  manager,  then  en 
Henry  McClaskey  Sr.,  has  re-  tered  the  sales  end. 


Uvumal,  vicechairman,  and  G.  the  Louisville  Times.  Boston 

{Prescott  Low,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Succeeding  Mr.  McClaskey  is  .p.  England  Veteran 

iMriot-Ledger,  secretary.  Douglas  D.  Cornette,  formerly  jgurnaijgt  Associltion  is  chang- 

Membersare:  Promotion  manager  and  assist- 

Harry  S.  Ashmore,  Arkansas  ant  to  the  general  manager  of  igt  Association  of  New  England. 


[  (liizette.  Little  Rock. 


the  Louisville  newspapers.  Mr. 


William  K.  Blethen,  Seattle  ^rnette.  43,  has  been  with  the  250  members  in  the  area.  Judge 
”  '  '  -  Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 


I  (Wash.)  Times. 


rert  the  sales  end.  Daily  Review  in  1921.  The  Re- 

•  view  absorbed  the  Daily  Star  in 

Changing  Name  1933,  and  was  published  until 

_  July,  1953,  when  the  paper  was 

,  1  merged  with  the  Long  Lsland 

The  New  England  Veteran  ^  Newhouse  news- 

umalist  Association  is  chang- 

g  its  name  to  Veteran  Jounial-  ^^ory  of  the  Review-Star, 

:  Association  of  New  England.  biography  traces 

The  association  has  more  than  ^j^g  commercial  and  political  de- 
0  inembera  in  the  area.  Judge  velopment  of  Nassau  County 
•ank  J.  Donohue,  Boston,  is  through  three  decades. 

■esident;  Dan  0  Bnen,  Sunday  Stiles  was  president  of 

iitor,  Boston  Globe,  is  first  the  New  York  State  Associated 


Frank  J.  Donohue,  Boston,  is 


Hugh  N.  Bowl,  New  Bruns-  Times  Company  since  1933.  He  president;  Dan  O’Brien,  Sunday  StilerwaTuresident  of 

Home  News.  m  a  former  president  of  the  Editor,  Boston  Globe,  is  first  the  New  Ymk  Statriss^iated 

Sevellon  Brown,  Providence  Kentucky  Press  Association  and  yjeenresident-  Willard  DeLue 

(R.  1.)  Journal  &  Bulletin.  in  1952  was  vicepresident  of  the  gogto^  Globe  columnist  second  ? 

Wright  Bryan,  Cleveland  National  ^  vicepresident;  Paul  Rev’ere  Ste-  SisSL^'—iln^t 

(Ohio)  Plain  Dealeu  s  oc  a  .  ^g^g^  formerly  Boston  Post  fea-  He  was  active  on  various  com- 

i  ^annam,  isti  n  Newsman  .38  Year*  ture  writer,  now  heading  his  own  mittees  of  the  American  News- 

i  MrrshairpSd  Jr.,  C/ncdpo  Mr.  McClaskey,  with  the 
i  (111.)  Sun-Times. 


Association 


Newsman  .38  Year* 


newspapers  for  38  years,  had 


tary-treasurer. 


John  P.  Harris,  Hutchinson  held  positions  as  promotion  man- 


(Kas.)  News-Herald. 

Kenneth  MacDonald,  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  &  Trib¬ 
une. 


ager,  retail  advertising  man- 
Des  ager,  and  advertising  director. 
'rib-  On  announcing  his  retirement, 
Mr.Claskey  said  he  would  fol- 


William  R.  Mathews,  Arizona  low  the  same  newspaper  career 


l>aily  Star,  Tucson. 

Ralph  McGill,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution. 


if  he  “had  it  to  do  over  again.” 
He  said  newspaper  work  is  the 
“most  satisfying  and  interest- 


Paul  Miller,  Rochester  (N.  ing  type  of  work  you  could  pos- 


Y.)  Times  Union. 


sibly  get  into.  You  don’t  have 


Scott  Newhall,  San  Francisco  to  know  much  about  anything 


^  (Calif.)  Chronicle.  t,yt  a  little  about  everything.” 

r  Bernard  Ridder  Ji^,  DulMth  McClaskey  will 

(Minn.)  Herald  &  News-Tnb-  .  .  .u  • 

divide  their  time  between  their 

Basil  L.  Walters,  Chicago  ^ome  in  Anchorage,  a  suburb 
(Ill.)  Daily  News.  Louisville,  and  their  Naples, 

Louis  A.  Weii  Jr.,  Grand  Florida,  home 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald.  ________ 

i  J.  Russell  Wiggins,  Washing- 

P  c.)  p.st  «ni  Ti„es  Her-  Broalifasl  BHefs 

J  IPI  was  organized  about  five  I  .  .  - 

\  years  ago,  and  has  a  world-wide  ,  ^he  easiest  way  for  a  man 
J  membership  of  nearly  1,000  edi-  maintain  self-control  is  to 
tors  and  publishers.  »  bachelor. 

The  1958  Assembly  of  the  IPI  a  r>  a-  i  j  v 

will  take  place  April  15-17  at  ^  Conservative  lord  has 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  last  day  notice  that  he  will  t^ 

,  of  the  meeting  coincides  with  aniend  a  bill  which  would 

S  the  first  day  of  the  annual  meet-  ^  '"“k® 

ing  of  the  American  Society  of  ^he  House  of  Lords-he 
i  Newspaper  Editors,  and  the  two  wants  tokeepthemout.Prob- 
groups  plan  to  hold  a  joint  ses-  ably  afraid  that  if  women  get 
1  Sion  at  that  time.  in  they  11  insist  on  the  lords 

This  is  the  first  IPI  annual  something  to  do. 

I  meeting  to  be  held  outside  of  From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

^  Europe.  _ _ 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Small  Schools  Think 
Luxon  Query  Stacked 


Bv  Dwight  Bentel 


of  the  country  is  now  making 
special  effort  to  induce  more 
young  people  to  enter  journal¬ 
ism  as  a  profession.  It  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  that  most  of 
these  recruits  will  have  to  come 
from  the  general  area  in  which 
a  weekly  or  a  daily  newspaper 
is  located. 


(Second  of  two  articles) 


After  10  years  of  shooting, 
things  had  gotten  so  quiet  in 
journalism  education  you  could 
hear  a  typewriter  drop,  and 
then.  .  .  . 

Dean  Norval  Neil  Luxon  of 
the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  stood  up  at  an  AEJ  meet¬ 
ing  in  Boston  and  called  for  a 
“drastic  reduction”  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  jouiTialism  schools  and 
depai’tments  to  some  “40  or  50 
truly  professional  schools.” 

Since  then  things  haven’t 
been  quite  so  peaceful,  princi¬ 
pally  because  directors  and  fac¬ 
ulty  at  some  hundred  schools 
and  departments  that  probably 
would  be  “included  out”  under 
the  Luxon  proposal  are  a  bit 
stirred  up.  Particularly  where 
they  upset  by  a  survey  of  man¬ 
aging  editors,  conducted  by  W. 
J.  Thomas  of  Baylor,  that  in¬ 
dicated  a  three-to-one  support 
of  Dean  Luxon’s  suggestion. 
(E&P,  Nov.  30,  page  13). 


Nol  Fully  Infornieil 


And  they  are  frank  to  state, 
in  response  to  an  inquiry,  that 
they  think  the  M.E.’s  got  sucked 
into  something  they  don’t  know 
anything  about.  As  Don  Bur- 
chard,  head  of  the  department 
of  journalism  at  Texas  A.  and 
M.  puts  it: 

“I  doubt  very  seriously 
whether  most  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  are  sufficiently  aware  of 
what  is  going  on  in  journalism 
education  to  be  equipped  to  make 
a  sound  decision  or  to  express 
a  well-based  opinion.” 

Or  Alvin  Austin  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Dakota,  now 
working  with  the  Dow  Jones 
Foundation  on  a  study  of  re¬ 
cruitment  problems  in  journal¬ 
ism:  “I  do  think  that  the  sur¬ 
veys  of  the  M.E.’s  showed  one 
thing:  that  they  are  not  too 
familiar  with  J-programs  as 
they  exist  today.  In  view  of  the 
manpower  crisis  facing  so  many 
newspapers  today  and  the  need 
for  recruiting  bright  young  per¬ 
sons  to  journalism  careers  I 
feel  that  it  would  benefit  all  of 
them  and  their  newspapers  if 
they  would  show  more  interest 
in  journalism  education  at  all 
levels.” 


nalism  department  directors 
thought  the  question  asked  the 
M.E.’s  was  “stacked.”  The  edi¬ 
tors  were  asked  to  state  their 
agreement  or  disagreement  with 
the  following  quote  from  Lux¬ 
on’s  speech: 

“Forty  or  fifty  truly  profes¬ 
sional  schools  of  journalism  lo¬ 
cated  at  institutions  with  out¬ 
standing  libraries,  with  na¬ 
tionally  recognized  departments 
in  the  humanities  and  the  social 
sciences,  with  rigid  require¬ 
ments  for  the  fii’st  two  years’ 
work  in  the  liberal  arts,  with 
adequate  budgets  for  the  jour¬ 
nalism  unit,  with  staff  mem¬ 
bers  interested  and  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  research  as  well  as 
teaching  and  service,  will  serve 
the  nation’s  newspapers  and 
other  media  of  mass  communica¬ 
tion  far  better  than  150  to  175 
schools,  many  of  which  are  in¬ 
adequately  staffed  and  sup¬ 
ported.” 

Says  Paul  V.  Sheehan  of 
Fresno  (Calif.)  State  College: 
“The  so-called  questionnaire  .  .  . 
was  not  what  I  would  call  a 
questionnaire.  The  efforts  was 
a  waste  of  time.  The  editors, 
in  substance,  were  given  a 
loaded  question  —  a  chance  to 
state  a  preference  for  a  few 
journalism  schools  with  high 
standards  or  for  more  journal¬ 
ism  schools  but  with  many  of 
them  having  low  standards. 


Suggested  Line  of  Inquiry 


“It  is  well-known  also  that 
those  who  go  to  college  tend  to 
go  to  an  institution  not  too  far 
away  from  their  homes,  and  if 
no  nearby  college  is  available, 
many  youngsters  do  not  attend 
college  at  all.  Is  it  reasonable 
to  believe  that  the  pressing  de¬ 
mand  for  many  more  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  enter  journalism  can  be 
met  by  expecting  these  young 
people  to  be  graduates  of  only 
40  colleges,  often  at  a  distance? 
Isn’t  it  much  more  reasonable 
to  believe  that  if  numerous  jour¬ 
nalism  recruits  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained,  the  pi'ess  of  the  country 
will  have  to  look  to  the  grass¬ 
roots  sections  rather  than  the 
ivy  halls  of  the  big  journalism 
schools  in  the  big  universities?” 


Says  J.  Douglas  Perry  of 
Temple  University:  “I  judge 
from  their  replies  that  some  of 
the  managing  editors  who  ap¬ 
proved  a  paragraph  from  Dr. 
Luxon’s  Boston  speech  thought 
they  were  being  asked  whether 
the  profession  would  not  be  bet¬ 
ter  served  by  a  relatively  small 
number  of  journalism  schools  of 
excellence  than  by  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  mediocre  ones. 


The  Quote  in  Question 
A  number  of  the  smaller  jour- 


Bei-onie  Still  Bigger 


Seconding  the  charge  made  by 
many  of  the  smaller  school  jour¬ 
nalism  directors  that  some  of 
the  bigger  schools  have  a  “mania 
for  bigness,”  as  one  director  put 
it.  Dr.  Reed  says  he  would  ask 
the  editors: 


“The  accusation  has  been 
made  that  the  big  journalism 
departments  in  the  big  univer¬ 
sities  have  organized  and  pro¬ 
moted  ACEJ  for  a  strictly  self¬ 
ish  reason,  namely  that  they 
wish  to  monopolize  education  for 
journalism  and  so  remain  domi¬ 
nant.  If  too  many  schools  were 
permitted  to  rise  and  fiourish, 
then  the  big  schools  might  cease 
to  remain  big  and  consequently 
not  have  enough  students  to 
justify  the  large  facilities  that 
they  have  engaged.  Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  smaller  schools  in 
the  grass-roots  sections  should 
cease  to  do  business  in  order 
that  the  big  schools  might  grow 
still  bigger  and  so  control  the 
type  of  professional  education 
for  journalism  that  the  future 
newspaper  workers  should 
have?” 


“I,  too,  would  have  said  ‘yes’ 
to  that.” 


P.  1.  Reed,  director  of  the 
school  of  journalism  at  West 
Virginia  University  thinks  a 
much  different  response  would 
have  been  obtained  from  the  edi¬ 
tors  with  a  set  of  questions 
worded  differently,  and  he  sug¬ 
gests  a  10-question  list  of  his 
own.  He  would  ask,  he  says, 
questions  like  this:  “The  press 


DIRECTOR  of  promotion  and  it- 
search  for  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  lincll 
is  Edwin  T.  McClanahan's  new  as-  (tioni 
signment  from  Publisher  Palmar  i  vievi 
Hoyt.  Mr.  McClanahan  was  pro-  t  p 
motion  manager  of  the  Omalu  ' 
(Nebr.)  World-Herald  six  years  " 
before  going  to  Denver  and  prelate, 
viously  he  was  PM  of  the  Houston  I  and 
(Tex.)  Post.  I 


method  he  can  should  have  that  f  obv 


opportunity.  p  adti 

“A  self-taught  person,  one  !  tag 
who  only  went  through  high  f!  <i 
school,  one  who  attended  a  school  | 
of  journalism,  one  who  has  done  (j 
graduate  work  in  the  profes-  j  1 
sion  —  all  should  have  an  equal ! 
opportunity,  at  joumalism  re- ^  jH 
gardless  of  the  kind,  extent  or  p 
nature  of  their  preparation.  | 
“So,  in  effect,  limiting  access  > 
to  the  profession  by  requiring  j 
or  even  emphasizing  a  cei’tain  |  , 

number  of  schools  is  really  cen-  ° 
sorship.”  ^ 


It  Vi'oii’t  Succeed 


A.  L.  Higginbotham  of  the 
University  of  Nevada  believes 
the  managing  editors  who  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  questionnaire 
overlooked  implications  for  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  their  re¬ 
plies.  “Any  limitation  of  the 
number  of  schools  or  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism  would,  in 
effect,  limit  freedom  of  the 
press,”  he  thinks. 

“It  is  my  sincere  belief,”  he 
says,  “that  anyone  who  can 
equip  himself  to  practice  jour¬ 
nalism  successfully  by  any 


And  anyway,  says  Mr.  Hig-  j 
ginbotham,  “There  are  many  :  j 
reasons  that  such  a  limitation  j 
will  not  be  successful  but  it  all  ,  , 
boils  down  to  the  fact  that  news-  j  , 
paper  employers  turn  to  the  I 
school  from  which  they  can  get  p 
qualified  people  they  need  and  K 
no  group  of  educators  or  any-  | 
body  else  is  going  to  tell  them  | 
what  to  do.  I 

“This  has  been  demonstrated  h 
again  and  again  during  the  re-  p 
cent  years  and  it  will  continue  | 
to  be  demonstrated.” 

In  this  Kenneth  Kitch  of  Cali-  • 
fornia  State  Polytechnic  College  ; 
concurs.  Says  he:  “Who  is  to  | 
say  that  Branchwater  Baptist 
cannot  hire  a  teacher  to  teach 
some  courses  in  joumalism,  han¬ 
dle  the  college’s  publicity  and 
supervise  its  campus  publica¬ 
tions?  Who  among  the  journal¬ 
istic  employers  will  hold  up  , 
three  fingers  and  swear,  ‘When-  , 
ever  I  need  personnel,  I  pledge  j 
my  organization  to  consider 
only  the  graduates  of  Mammoth  1 
U.,  regardless  of  whether^ 
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fe'inchwater’s  student  editor 
^  been  an  on-the-ball  stringer 
us  for  the  past  three  years, 
loi  the  face  of  it  the  argument 
;jok3  to  me  for  the  most  part 
‘highly  academic’  if  not  down- 
■ifht  silly.” 

For  a  ‘Fairer  Article’ 

An  unsolicited  letter  from 
liarles  L.  Dancey,  editorial  and 
Wchanical  superintendent  of 
•Jie  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star, 
pointing  to  the  need  for  “a 
fairer  article  than  that  which 
ppeared  in  E&P,”  asserts  “the 
basic  proposal  certainly  misses 
a  couple  of  very  important 
facts; 

“1.  If  there  is  anything  our 
profession  needs  above  all  it  is 
variety  —  and  that  certainly 
includes  variety  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  background  and  point  of 
view  of  the  people  on  the  staff.” 

Pointing  out  that  he  is  a 
large-school  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate,  “with  attendant  advantages 
and  disadvantages,”  and  that 
“judging  from  people  we  have 
j  employed  from  smaller  schools, 
obviously  they  also  have  unique 
advantages  and  some  disadvan¬ 
tages,”  he  says: 

“The  nearest  thing  to  perfec¬ 
tion  in  a  staff  seems  to  me  to 
have  some  of  each.  I  would  hate 
to  have  a  newsroom  made  up 
entirely  of  people  with  essenti- 
I  ally  the  same  educational  back¬ 
ground.” 

Field  Training 

One  of  the  important  aspects 
of  a  good  journalism  program, 
says  Mr.  Dancey,  is  the  field 
practice  training  the  student  is 
able  to  get  if  there  are  not  too 
many  students  in  any  one  area 
for  the  number  of  newspapers 
available.  “With  many  schools 
of  journalism,  geographically 
separated,  a  maximum  number 
of  students  enjoy  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  obtain  part-time  work 
or  engage  in  joint  college-news¬ 
paper  programs,”  he  says.  If  we 
shut  down  all  smaller  schools 
of  journalism,  we  would  also  be 
shutting  down  overall  learning 
process  now  available. 

And  finally,  says  Mr.  Dancey, 
“There  are  over  1700  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  this  country  of  which 
only  a  handful  are  big  metro¬ 
politan  dailies,  and  the  needs 
of  these  different  kinds,  sizes 
and  locality  papers  are  varied. 
Not  every  newspaperman  can  be 
or  ought  to  be  a  Walter  Lipp- 
ooan.  Small  journalism  schools 
have  unquestionably  made  a 
great  contribution  to  raising  the 
level  of  journalism  in  hundreds 
of  communities  outside  the  giant 
newspapers’  orbit,  and  can  fre¬ 
quently  do  this  better  than  the 
great  universities. 
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“Journalism  schools  have 
made  a  great  contribution  to 
the  profession  as  they  presently 
exist,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
they  would  do  as  well  if  re¬ 
stricted  to  50  huge  universities 
and  resultant  techniques  of  mass 
production  of  graduates.” 


J-Day  Thrills 
Mining  Town 

Weaverville,  Calif. 

Journalism  Day  packed  ’em 
into  this  remote  mountain  town 
in  the  mountains  of  northern 
California,  population  7600,  to 
the  overflowing  point. 

Journalism  students  came 
from  Hoopa  High  School  on  the 
Indian  Reservation,  from  tiny 
Hayfork  High  nearby,  and  from 
Weaverville  itself.  When  75  had 
forced  their  way  indoors,  John 
Steppling,  publisher  sponsor, 
had  to  say  he  was  sorry,  but 
there  was  room  for  no  more. 

The  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  weekly  Trinity  Journal, 
founded  in  this  mining  town 
back  in  1856,  also  packed  in 
talent  from  coastal  and  interior 
northeni  areas  to  provide  the 
program. 

From  Eureka  came  L.  W. 
“Scoop”  Beal,  managing  editor, 
and  Neil  Hulbert,  photo  chief,  of 
the  Humboldt  Standard.  Red¬ 
ding  was  represented  by  Paul 
Bodenhamer,  editor,  and  Carey 
Guichard,  business  manager. 
Record  Searchlight.  Henry  C. 
MacArthur,  owner-manager, 
Capitol  News  Service,  was  up 
from  Sacramento. 

The  weekly’s  publisher  hosted 
the  75  journalism  students  to  a 
luncheon  between  the  sessions 
on  newspapers. 


Johnny  Schmidt, 
Photographer,  Dead 

Cincinnati 
John  R.  Schmidt,  a  pioneer 
of  newspaper  photography,  is 
dead  at  79.  He  died  at  a  nursing 
home,  after  18  months  illness. 

Little  Johnny  recorded  pic¬ 
torial  history  for  more  than  50 
years  for  the  Post  and  the 
Times-Star. 


Reports  on  the  Pole 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Voit  Gilmore,  mayor  of  South¬ 
ern  Pines,  is  contributing  a 
series  of  articles  for  the  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  and 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
about  his  experiences  while  ac¬ 
companying  a  U.  S.  Navy  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  South  Pole. 

for  January  11,  1958 


News  Is  Broken 
At  Press  Club 

Washington 

Attorney  General  William  P. 
Rogers  has  abandoned  the  air¬ 
tight  news  policy  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  Herbert  Brownell,  and 
emphasized  the  change  by  bring¬ 
ing  a  first-page  story  to  the 
National  Press  Club,  unfolding 
it  at  a  luncheon  meeting  which 
he  addressed. 

Mr.  Brownell  was  the  despair 
of  the  reporters;  he  held  fewer 
press  conferences  in  five  years 
in  office  than  Mr.  Rogers  con¬ 
ducted  in  less  than  five  weeks — 
three.  Mr.  Brownell  saved  for 
a  sponsored  television  show  one 
of  the  few  major  announcements 
he  made:  news  that  General 
Motors  had  been  named  in  an 
antitrust  proceeding. 

Mr.  Rogers  brought  to  the 
Press  Club  luncheon  the  news 
that  Dr.  J.  L.  Nowinski,  world 
famous  scientist  had  defected 
from  Warsaw  and  has  placed  his 
services  at  the  disposal  of  the 
United  States  in  the  missile  re¬ 
search  program. 


Hodges  in  New  Post 

Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  L.  Hodges,  former 
editor  of  the  Nassau  Daily  Re¬ 
view-Star  which  was  merged 
with  the  Long  Island  Daily  Press 
in  1953,  is  now  editor  of  the 
Long  Island  Commercial  Review, 
a  business  weekly  covering  Long 
Island.  Mr.  Hodges  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
1941-1943. 


Parade  Group 
Picks  60  Boys 
To  Go  Abroad 


Sixty  newspaper  boys  will  fly 
from  New  York  to  Lisbon,  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  on  to  Madrid,  Spain, 
as  members  of  the  “Young  Co¬ 
lumbus”  ,trip  in  which  Parade 
distributing  newspapers  are  par¬ 
ticipating. 

The  trip  in  April  is  being 
jointly  organized  by  Parade 
magazine  and  Trans  World  Air¬ 
lines.  The  boys  are  to  be  selected 
by  newspapers  through  local 
contests. 

The  journey  will  include  four 
days  in  Lisbon  and  its  surround¬ 
ing  country  followed  by  a  bus 
trip  across  Portugal  and  Spain 
to  Madrid  during  which  time  the 
“Young  Columbus”  party  will 
see  historic  places  in  both  coun¬ 
tries. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the 
boys  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
governments  at  impressive  re¬ 
ceptions. 

They  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  visit  Spanish  and  Portugese 
newspapers  and  will  file  local 
stories  to  their  owm  newspapers 
in  the  United  States.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  they  will  be  provided  with 
photographic  equipment,  and  the 
best  pictures  taken  will  receive 
prizes. 

The  trip  will  be  under  the  di¬ 
rection  and  supervision  of  Wal¬ 
lace  A.  Sprague,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Parade. 
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Shutdowns 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


ing  to  Mr.  Bidder,  would  add 
up  to  a  $14  package.  The  com¬ 
pany  offered  $8.10  increase, 
keeping  the  37%  workweek. 
This  is  a  higher  offer  than 
mailers  have  settled  for  in  other 
large  cites. 

Some  observers  discerned  a 
strong  political  undertones  of 
“power  play”  between  the  IMU 
and  the  ITU,  using  Dayton  and 
St.  Paul  as  test  cities  to  gain 
agreements  that  might  be 
spread  throughout  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  There  were  also 
personal  rivalries  within  each 
union. 

Union  Memben 

Members  of  the  craft  unions 
cooperating  with  the  guild  in 
publishing  the  St.  Paul  Sentinel 
were  threatening  to  prevent 
publication  of  a  merchants 
shopper  unless  radio  and  TV 
stations  were  billed  for  logs  ap¬ 
pearing  in  it.  The  Sentinel  it¬ 
self  makes  no  charge  for  these 
listings. 

H.  A.  Hauck,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch,  advised  E&P  this 
week  that  it  was  not  a  party  to 
sale  of  the  Sunday  paper  at  pre¬ 
mium  prices  in  Dayton.  It  has 
always  been  the  Dispatch  pol¬ 
icy,  he  said,  not  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  strike  situations  by  per¬ 
mitting  bulk  deliveries  to  the 
areas  affected. 


Loeb’s  Charges 
Are  Being  Probed 

Washington 

Justice  Department’s  Anti¬ 
trust  Division  is  probing  a  com¬ 
plaint  by  Publisher  William  Loeb 
of  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Jour¬ 
nal  that  Boston  newspapei*s  have 
conspired  with  press  associa¬ 
tions  and  syndicates  to  deprive 
his  readership  of  essential  sei-v- 
ices. 

Mr.  Loeb  told  the  Department 
he  does  not  challenge  the  right 
of  Boston  papers  to  enter  into 
exclusive  contracts  effective 
within  the  municipal  limits  but, 
he  said  in  his  protest,  to  keep 
readers  from  having  access  to 
news  and  syndicated  material 
unless  they  read  Boston  news¬ 
papers  “is  un-American,  and  we 
also  believe  it  is  illegal.”  The 
publisher  has  threatened  civil 
action  in  addition  to  asking  for 
Federa'  intervention. 

The  Haverhill  Journal  was 
established  by  Mr.  Loeb  recently 
to  compete  against  the  Haver¬ 
hill  Gazette,  after  the  latter’s 
union  printers  walked  out.  The 
Journal  is  printed  at  Mr.  Loeb’s 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union- 

Leader  plant.  (E&P,  Jan.  4, 
page  13.) 


Newsprint 
Mill  Strike 
In  Stalemate 


Employer  offers  have  been 
withdrawn  and  a  strike  that  has 
halted  all  newsprint  production 
in  British  Columbia  since  Nov. 
14  is  continuing  without  sign  of 
settlement.  No  meetings  are 
scheduled  between  unions  and 
management. 

Employers  withdrew  propos¬ 
als  representing  in  excess  of  8% 
percent  on  an  industry-wide 
basis  when  union  representa¬ 
tives  rejected  these  at  a  Jan.  7 
session,  according  to  D.  R. 
Blair,  manager  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Industrial  Relations  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Vancouver. 


No  Alternative 


“We  felt  we  had  no  alterna¬ 
tive.  Our  offer  provided  the  high¬ 
est  known  settlement  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  in  Canada  in 
1957,”  he  said. 

These  proposals  included  a 
7%  percent  across-board  in¬ 
crease  and  represented  an  av¬ 
erage  addition  of  more  than  one 
percent,  an  approximate  total 
of  20  cents  hourly,  Mr.  Blair 
said.  This  was  slightly  above 
the  arbitration  board’s  proposed 
tenris,  rejected  earlier. 

The  offer  was  taken  under 
union  consideration  after  a  Dec. 
23  meeting.  Provisions  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  each  employe  in  indi¬ 
vidual  mailings  from  each  com¬ 
pany  announcing  the  with¬ 
drawal. 


A  newsprint  production  ca¬ 
pacity  of  800,000  tons  annually 
was  cut  off  by  the  strike.  Nine 
mills  operated  by  six  companies 
were  closed. 


Actual  Prudui'liuti 


Actual  newsprint  production 
in  1956  was  600,000  tons.  Ca¬ 
pacity  was  increased  last  year, 
especially  by  the  start  of  the 
Alberni  mill  operated  by  Mac¬ 
Millan  &  Bloedel. 


Claueer 
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Weiler  Advances 
To  Father’s  Position 


Allentown,  Pa. 

John  E.  Weiler  has  been 
named  circulation  manager  of 
the  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers, 
succeeding  the  late  Edwin  R. 
Horn. 

Three  other  executives  will 
assume  additional  responsibili¬ 
ties.  They  are: 

Willard  A.  Claueer,  carrier 
manager;  L.  Henry  Lutz,  circu¬ 
lation  office  manager;  and  J. 
Kenneth  Eckert,  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  manager. 

Mr.  Weiler  will  represent  the 
third  generation  of  his  family 
to  be  circulation  manager  of  the 
Call-Chronicle  Newspapers.  His 
grandfather.  Royal  W.  Weiler, 
president  of  the  Call-Chronicle 
Newspapers  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1948,  had  been  circula¬ 
tion  manager  for  many  years, 
as  had  his  father,  Fred  W. 
Weiler,  who  died  in  1951. 


TvB  Ad  Estimates 
Show  Gains 


Baltimore’s 
Papers  Begin 
Tax  Collection 


Baltimore, 

Bad  weather,  economic  condi 
tions  and  changes  in  holidaj 
operation  combined  to  confuse 
the  picture  the  first  week  of 
January  as  Baltimore  news¬ 
papers  attempted  to  analyze  tht 
effect  which  the  new  city  sales 
tax  on  advertising  had  on  lin 
age. 

Executives  of  the  Sunpapen 
and  Heaist  Xeirs-l'ost  and  o 
day  American  were  reluctant  t, 
comment  on  the  picture  becaus«l|fi>®*l 
of  the  complicating  factors  ancliexecu 
because  of  pending  court  actior:;|two  ; 
aimed  at  invalidating  the  4  per  K  ^gna 


Mic 
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cent  sales  tax  and  2  percer.;  j 
gross  receipts  levy  on  adverth  | 
ing  which  became  effective  Jaa 
1. 

All  of  the  papers  carried  no¬ 
tices  that  advertising  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  4  percent  sales  tai 
but  assured  advertisers  th*; 
taxes  collected  would  be  refund¬ 
ed  if  the  ordinance  were  invali¬ 
dated  by  the  courts.  Media  ar« 
required  to  pay  the  tax  to  tb 
city  on  the  25th  of  the  month 
following  the  month  in  which  it 
is  collected. 


Cirniii  Court 
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No  estimate  of  tonnage  im¬ 
ports  presently  required  to  meet 
far  western  newspaper  needs 
was  available,  nor  were  any  pub¬ 
lisher  distress  signals  noted. 

“There  seems  to  be  plenty  of 
newsprint  floating  around,”  Mr. 
Blair  observed.  He  attributed 
this  to  heavy  inventories  when 
the  strike  began,  increased  out¬ 
put  by  unaffected  mills  and  sup¬ 
plies  from  other  parts  of  the 
continent. 


An  estimated  $1,416,400,000 
will  be  spent  by  TV  advertisers 
in  1958  for  time,  talent  and  pro¬ 
duction,  an  increase  of  $94-mil- 
lion  over  the  1957  total  estimate 
of  $1,322,000,000,  according  to 
the  Television  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc. 

Of  the  total  amount,  $694,- 
300,000  will  be  spent  in  network, 
$386.1-million  in  national  and 
regional  spot,  and  $.336-million 
in  local  spot. 
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Circuit  Court  of  Baltimor(|^  A 
called  a  conference  of  lawyenfe  of 
involved  in  the  cases,  apparent- ■  jja 
ly  in  a  move  to  consolidate  them  j 
so  as  to  expedite  a  decision. 

An  informal  check  of  the  files  < 
indicated  that  the  daily  and  ^ 
Sunday  papers  were  running  | 
about  15  percent  fewer  pages  | 
than  in  the  same  period  of  196T.  ^  II 

However,  the  afternoon  dailies  “ 
did  not  publish  New  Year’s  Day  ; 
this  year,  the  weather  probably  '- 
cut  some  linage  and  the  general  t  ^ 
economic  situation  is  unsteady:  v 
all  of  which  could  be  factors  it  ;  wi 
causing  any  noticeable  drop  in  ^  dii 
advertising,  along  with  the  ad  dj] 
tax.  at 


New  York  City  Councilman 
Joseph  C.  DiCarlo  attacked  the 
Baltimore  ad  tax  as  harmful  to 
business  and  unconstitutional 
He  said  he  hoped  New  Yod 
City  would  never  entertain  siiu 
a  tax,  and  that,  were  it  to  hap¬ 
pen,  he  would  oppose  it. 


t 


Hat’s  in  the  Riin 


Mr.  Blair  said  that  at  the 
strike’s  start  most  newsprint 
customers  probably  had  60  to 
90  days’  supplies  on  hand. 


No  Change  In  Job 

Los  Angeles 
Philip  Chandler,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
advises  that  Jack  Underwood 
continues  as  assistant  to  the 
classified  advertising  director, 
0.  L.  Hurlbert,  in  departmental 
assignments  made  recently. 
(E&P,  Jan.  4,  page  29.) 


Youngstown,  Ohio 
Keeping  Ohio  “in  the  van¬ 
guard  of  the  nation”  by  expand¬ 
ing  job  opportunities  was  a 
major  promise  made  by  Clingan 
Jackson,  political  editor  of  the 
Youngstown  Vindicator  in  an¬ 
nouncing  his  candidacy  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Jackson  is 
nationally  known  for  his  stra» 
polls  whi-ch  have  been  unerring¬ 
ly  accurate. 
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McMullan 


Neuharth  Now 
Assistant  to  ME 


lfu« 
k  ofl 
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I  Miami,  Fla. 

Miami  Herald  Managing  Edi- 
nt  t  |tor  George  Beebe  has  announced 
aiii  the  appointment  of  A1  Neuharth, 
ar  executive  city  editor  the  past 
tiur  jtwo  years,  as  assistant  to  the 
P^’ I  managing  editor. 

I  John  McMullan,  Herald  City 
Editor,  has  been  put  in  com- 
^  plete  charge  of  the  city-wide 
news  operation. 

Mr.  Neuharth,  a  graduate  of 


suh 


the  University  of  South  Dakota,  page  45).  The  newspaper  con 


Afro  Appeal 
Of  Obscenity 
Case  Denied 


Washington 

The  Supreme  Court  will  let 
stand  a  penalty  against  a  Vir¬ 
ginia  newspaper  in  a  case  where 
a  jury  decided  that  obscenity 
vitiated  the  privilege  of  pub¬ 
lishing  a  court  record. 

A  writ  of  certiorari  was  de¬ 
nied  this  week  to  Afro-American 
Company  without  comment. 
Afro  appealed  from  a  $25,000 
verdict,  asserting  that  the  case 
set  a  precedent  in  allowing  a 
jury  to  “punish”  the  press  even 
where  the  publication  of  judical 
proceedings  was  a  statutory 
privilege. 

The  alleged  obscenity  was 
contained  in  the  report  of  a 
divorce  case.  (E&P,  Dec.  28, 


ceded  that  Virginia  courts  can 
punish  criminally  for  publica¬ 
tion  of  obscene  material  but 
challenged  the  right  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  to  by-pass  the  legal 
privilege  and  personally  profit 
from  publication  of  a  court 


\Al  Segal,  Wife 
Honored  by  Sons 


CROSS-COUNTRY  HONORS— Harold  S,  Kern,  at  left,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Hearst  Newspaper*,  presents  "The  Chief  plaque  to  Publisher 
Seymour  Berkson  and  Managing  Editor  Sam  Day  of  the  New  York 
Journal-American  as  the  best-written  Hearst  newspaper  of  the  year. 
The  J-A  captured  the  prize  by  scoring  17  monthly  awards  in  Hearst 
competition.  Last  year  the  plaque  was  held  by  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 


Obituary 


and  a  native  of  Alpena,  S.  D., 
has  been  with  the  Herald  since 
1954. 

Mr.  McMullan,  who  had  been 
working  as  city  editor  under  Mr. 

Neuharth  since  he  came  to  the 
Herald  a  year  ago,  was  former¬ 
ly  city  editor  of  the  Miami  Daily 
News  tor  five  years, 
noret  A  graduate  of  the  University 
Miami  law  school,  Mr.  Mc- 
'“'•yMullan  also  attented  the  Uni- 
f  versity  of  Georgia. 
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ably  I  Cincinnati 

enl  I  Alfred  Segal,  74,  columnist  of 
idy;  t  tke  Cincinnati  Post,  and  his 
s  in  ^  wfe  observed  their  golden  wed- 
p  in  ;  ding  anniversary,  Dec.  31,  as 
*  dinner  guests  of  their  three  sons 
at  the  Terrace  Hilton  Hotel, 
man  who  studied  to  be 

the  ^  ™l>bi,  decided  that  joumalism 

ij  td  would  be  a  better  field  wherein  ,  ui-  *•  ♦v,-  ia  k  o 

mal  to  preach.  After  a  year  with  the  Publication,  this  would  ^  a 

^ork  Enquirer  here,  he  moved  to  the 

«  Post  where  he  has  remained  53  censorship  ever  pre- 

T^^Su^reL  Court  often  de- 
^  Oncp  ti,  V  V  u  rp  7  writs  of  appeal  without  ex- 

brouJhVv,  planation.  Usually,  court  re- 

to  ’”®tropolis  porters  said,  the  federal  question 

r_  Ruth  Snyder-Judd  j.,gg  pot  been  properly  raised  or 

the  briefs  are  insufficient. 

with  Mrs.  Snyder  to  the 
Death  House  and  his  interview 
*as  a  scoop.  He  could  have 
stayed  in  New  York  indefinitely, 
out  longed  to  be  back  in  Cincin¬ 
nati. 

Joseph,  Cincinnati  lawyer,  «.  - 

Millard,  salesman  for  Ziv  tele-  Lincoln  advertising  manager  for 
i  production,  and  Bernard,  the  Lincoln  and  Mercury  division 

*bo  draw’s  the  “Ellsworth”  strip  of  Ford  Motor  Co.  He  succeeds 
ing  ^for  the  Herald-Tribune  Syndi-  Joseph  J.  Sercgny  who  has 
ycate  are  the  sons.  joined  Young  and  Rubicam,  Inc. 
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Basis  of  Appeal 

An  additional  basis  of  appeal 
was  refusal  of  the  trial  judge 
to  send  the  issue  of  “obscenity” 
to  the  jury  for  its  determination. 

The  new’spaper's  appeal  brief 
asserted  there  is  no  other  case 
in  the  United  States  decisions 
in  which  an  “obscenity”  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  press  “privilege” 
has  been  imposed,  leaving  news¬ 
papers  with  no  defense  except 
truth  of  the  published  matter. 
It  declared: 

“The  press  has  absolutely  no 
w'ay  to  insure  the  truth  of  every¬ 
thing  that  occurs  in  official 
government.  If  the  law  requires 
the  press  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  all  official  utterances  prior 


William  H.  Sommeb-s,  64, 
with  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Examiner  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  past  22  years  and 
previously  with  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle  and  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune;  Jan. 
2. 

*  *  * 

Harold  E.  Foreman,  45, 
sports  editor  of  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  r>aily  News  and  former 
United  Press  bureau  manager, 
after  an  illness  of  several 
months;  Jan.  3.  He  served  in 
the  Marine  Corps  as  a  combat 
correspondent  in  World  War  II 
and  rejoined  UP  after  the  war. 
In  1955  he  became  city  editor  of 
the  Jackson  Daily  News  and 
later  was  named  sports  editor. 
«  *  * 

Edward  Toomey,  42,  former 
member  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Daily  Recoi'd  rewrite  staff,  of 
pancreatitis;  Jan.  4.  He  also 
was  the  law  partner  of  Cornelius 
T.  Scanlon,  news  editor  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Evening  Amer- 


Lincoln  Names  Miller 

Dbiarborn,  Mich. 
Bruce  E.  Miller,  formerly  an 
account  executive  with  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  has  been  named 


William  F.  Tynan,  associate 
editor  of  the  Hoosick  Falls 
(N.Y).  Standard  Press  for  25 
years;  Dec.  27. 

*  *  • 

James  H.  Warnack,  74,  for 
many  years  church  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times; 
Dec.  31.  He  retired  in  1948  but 
continued  to  contribute  verses 

to  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

Fred  Weatherly,  59,  sjiorts 
cartoonist  for  the  Neiv  York 
Mirror  and  creator  of  the  comic 
“Pete”,  of  cancer;  Jan.  4. 

*  *  * 

Clarke  L.  Wilson,  66,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Wakefield  (Neb.) 


Republican  for  15  years;  Dec. 
28. 

*  *  * 

Guillermo  Perez  De  Arce. 
84,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  El  Mercurio  Newspapers. 
Santiago,  Chile;  Jan.  2,  after  a 
heart  attack. 

«  * 

Clarke  L.  Wilson,  66,  former 
editor  of  the  Washington  Toivn- 
ship  (Calif.)  Register  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Wakefield  (Neb.) 
Republican;  Dec.  28. 

«  *  * 

G.  Ivor  Bowen,  62,  district 
editor  of  the  North  Bay  (Ont.) 
Nugget  for  the  past  five  years; 
Dec.  28. 

*  *  * 

Madge  Yohn,  79,  veteran 
newspaper  woman,  after  a  long 
illness;  Dec.  27.  She  was  society 
editor  of  the  old  Madison  (Wis.) 
Democrat  until  1915,  when  she 
moved  to  Canada  and  worked 
in  the  advertising  departments 
of  the  Montreal  (Que.)  Daily 
Mail  and  Gazette. 

«  * 

Jeanette  Rose  Smit.s,  47, 
former  reporter  and  feature 
writer  for  the  Netv  York  Jour¬ 
nal-American,  International 
News  Service  and  King  Fea¬ 
tures,  of  cancer;  Dec.  24. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Rospaw,  6.5,  publisher 
Placentia  (Calif.)  Courier  since 
1928,  recently,  of  a  heart  attack. 


Gets  Tobacco  Account 

Richmond,  Va. 

Cargill  and  Wilson,  Inc.,  has 
been  named  agency  for  the  en¬ 
tire  line  of  tobacco  and  cigaret 
products  of  Larus  and  Brother 
Co.  here.  Larus’  leading  brands 
are  Edgeworth  pipe  tobaccos. 
Holiday  Mixture  smoking  tobac¬ 
cos  and  Domino  and  Holiday 
cigarets. 
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Science  News 


10  per  cent  for  the  South. 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


papers.  With  a  smaller  number 
of  readers,  the  magazines  were 
able  to  place  slightly  more  in 
an  “elite”  group  —  in  this  case, 
those  who  mentioned  specific  in¬ 
formation  of  a  satellite’s  func¬ 
tion  —  than  the  more  widely 
read  newspapers. 


Techniques  Questioned 


This  raises  questions  whether 
the  spot  news  story  with  an  in¬ 
verted  pyramid  structure  and  a 
“today”  angle  in  the  lead  might 
not,  in  some  cases,  give  way  to 
a  feature  article  or  a  column 
with  greater  background  and 
more  human  interest  material. 
Might  not  a  second  day  story 
explaining  the  significance  of 
the  latest  news  from  the  science 
front  be  in  order?  Should  more 
pictures  and  diagrams  be  used 
in  presenting  science  news? 

The  NASW  survey  gave  a 
picture  of  those  persons  who 
were  better  informed  about 


science. 

For  example,  men  consistent¬ 
ly  knew  more  about  satellites 
than  women  did.  In  the  “elite” 
category  of  those  mentioning  a 
specific  function  of  a  satellite, 
the  percentage  for  men  (19%) 
was  three  times  that  for  the 
women  (6%). 

Those  individuals  25  to  45 
years  old  were  better  informed 
than  other  age  groups.  These 
are  the  “parent  years”  for  most 
adults  when  they  have  young¬ 
sters  in  school  who  frequently 
come  home  with  assignments  on 
which  they  request  help. 

Individuals  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast 
states  were  more  infonned  about 
a  satellite  than  those  in  the  Mid¬ 
west,  Northeast,  or  South.  The 
West  had  18  per  cent  of  its 
respondents  in  the  “elite”  group 
compared  with  11  per  cent  for 
both  Midwest  and  Northeast  and 


Confidential 


Income  Influence 


Information  about  satellites 
seemed  to  be  related  directly 
with  greater  education  and 
higher  incomes.  To  illustrate, 
only  one  per  cent  of  those  earn¬ 
ing  less  than  $1,000  a  year  knew 
about  the  specific  functions  of 
a  satellite  while  28  per  cent  of 
those  eai’ning  $7,500  or  more 
supplied  this  information.  By 
educational  levels,  three  per  cent 
of  those  who  never  got  beyond 
gi'ade  school  gave  information 
on  specific  functions  compared 
with  28  per  cent  of  those  who 
went  to  college. 

The  NASW  Surveys  Commit¬ 
tee  and  the  Survey  Research 
Center  pushed  forward  with  the 
statistics  on  satellites  in  the 
general  news  survey  because  of 
special  and  increased  interest 
in  information  of  this  sort  since 
the  Soviet  satellite  launchings. 

Members  of  the  NASW  Sur¬ 
veys  Committee  include  Roland 
Berg  of  Look  Magazine,  Alton 
Blakeslee  of  the  Associated 
Press,  Martin  Mann  of  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  Earl  Ubell  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  Prof.  Hillier  Krieghbaum 
of  New  York  University,  chair- 


Sputniks  Vietied 
With  Jobs,  Taxes 


quarterly  journal  of  fact  and 
opinion. 

It  was  while  questioning  “typ¬ 
ical  voters”  last  October  on  the 
then-approaching  elections  in 
New  York  State  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Mr.  Lubell  begins,  that  he 
“leaped  at  the  rare  opportunity 
to  try  to  determine  how  the  pub¬ 
lic  forms  its  opinions  on  some¬ 
thing  completely  new,  something 
which,  in  this  case,  had  come 
at  them  remarkably  like  a  bolt 
from  the  blue.” 

Expecting  to  hear  echoes  of 
dismay  at  the  encroaching  scien¬ 
tific  achievement  of  the  Soviets, 
he  was  “astounded  repeatedly 
by  tbe  strange  uses  people  made 
of  the  ‘facts’  they  were  reading 
in  their  newspapers  or  listen¬ 
ing  to  over  radio  and  TV.”  For 
rather  than  great  concern  over 
American  defense  planning  or 
a  possible  scientific  “lag”  in  this 
country,  the  most  immediate  and 
the  part  of  individuals  “seemed 
general  reaction  to  sputnik  on 
to  be  shaped  mainly  by  their  own 
economic  outlooks”  in  relation  to 
jobs  and  taxes.  And  although 
one  could  note  “a  steadily  deep¬ 
ening  concern”  in  the  days  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Soviet  achievement, 
Mr.  Lubell  asserts,  “it  remained 
clear  that  out  of  the  mass  of 
information  being  flung  at  them 
by  the  press  and  radio,  many 
people  seemed  to  select  as  ‘facts’ 
what  best  fitted  their  own  eco¬ 
nomic  interest.” 


Greenwich  Time 


Samuel  Lubell,  director  of  the 
Opinion  Reporting  Workshop  in 
Columbia  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  made  a 
“post-sputnik”  survey  in  areas 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
—  the  results  of  which  “left  him 
wondering”  at  “how  much  we 
still  have  to  learn  about  the 
curious  processes  by  which  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  takes  shape  in  this 
country.” 

He  reveals  his  findings  in 
“Sputnik  and  American  Public 
Opinion,”  an  article  appearing 
in  the  inaugural  issue  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Forum,  new 
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Stressing,  however,  that  “in¬ 
dividual  economic  interest  was 
by  no  means  the  only  determin¬ 
ing  force  in  the  public’s  reaction 
to  Sputnik,”  Mr.  Lubell  notes 
that  “there  was  no  evidence  at 
all  of  any  panic  or  hysteria  in 
the  public’s  reaction”  —  that 
“people  generally  tended  to 
avoid  looking  at  the  dark  side 
of  the  Soviet  moon,”  and 
“seemed  to  want  to  see  the  event 
in  the  light  least  threatening  to 
this  country.” 

“Especially  striking,”  he  said, 
was  the  fact  that  the  public  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  and  echoed  the 
“official”  White  House  explana¬ 
tions  and  interpretations  of 
sputnik’s  significance.  This  re¬ 
flects,  Mr.  Lubell  suggests,  a 
“natural  tendency  to  look  to  the 
President  for  guidance  in  a 
novel  situation.” 


Greenwich,  Conn. 

Eugene  C.  Blackford,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Green¬ 
wich  Publishing  Co.,  publisher; 
of  Greenunch  Time,  has  an¬ 
nounced  sale  of  the  newspaper 
to  Gillespie  Bros.,  Inc.,  puh 
lishers  of  the  Stamford  Adn- 
cate. 

The  Time,  with  a  circulatior 
of  more  than  9,700,  has  been  a 
daily  since  1932. 

Mr.  Blackford  said  all  piesen- 
personnel,  including  Theodort 
Yudain,  editor,  and  Ellis  Riei 
zel,  general  manager,  will  be  k 
tained. 

Kingsley  Gillespie,  presider: 
of  Gillespie  Bros.,  Inc.,  empha¬ 
sized  the  policy  of  an  independ¬ 
ent  local  newspaper  will  be  cor. 
tinned. 

Mr.  Blackford  and  Samuel  f 
Meek  will  continue  to  serve  as 
directors  of  the  Greenwich  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Mr.  Meek  will  serve 
as  chairman  of  an  advisory 
committee  of  Greenwich  resi¬ 
dents. 


Ollier  Transactions 


Hutchinson,  Minn. 

Frank  Bargen,  Minnesota 
weekly  newspaper  publisher  for 
more  than  30  years,  sold  the 
Hutchinson  Leader  to  Ton 
Koeppen  and  Lowell  Mills,  two 
employes. 

Mr.  Bargen  said  he  and  his 
wife,  who  has  been  associated 
with  him  on  the  Leader,  have 
no  plans  beyond  a  winter  va¬ 
cation  in  the  south. 

Mr.  Mills  is  a  former  owner  of 
the  Mabel  (Minn.)  Record.  He 
has  been  working  on  the  Leader 
as  a  linotype  operator  since  sell¬ 
ing  the  Record  last  October. 

Mr.  Koeppen  has  been  working  ■ 
on  the  Leader  since  1948. 


Eugene  L.  Martin,  former 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Moni- 
felier  (Ind.)  Herald,  purchased 
part  interest  in  the  Lagrange 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Lagrange  (Ind.)  Standard,  and 
will  be  manager  of  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

He  is  a  former  editor  of 
Stars  and  Stripes  in  the  Pacific 


Milwaukee 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  has 
issued  a  new  retail  advertising 
rate  card,  effective  Feb.  1,  in¬ 
creasing  the  rate  per  line  2 
cents  daily  and  3  cents  Sunday. 
This  brings  the  run-of-paper 
display  copy,  transient  or  open, 
to  55  cents  daily  and  60  cents 
Sunday. 


EDITOR  8C  PUB 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Rya" 
recently  sold  the  Glendalt 
(Ariz.)  News  to  George  Bennitt 
of  Helena,  Mont.  The  Ryans 
have  owned  and  published  the  g 
News  since  1936. 

Mr.  Bennitt  has  owmed  news-  , 
papers  in  Texas,  California  and 
Montana. 

Transaction  was  handled  by 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  newspaper 
broker,  of  Los  Angeles. 
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Tales  of  Bank  Tip 
Read  Like  Thrillers 


By  Virginia  Stoecker 

'apt; 

pub- 

[di;,.  London 

Financial  editors  (called  “city 
itior  editors”  here)  have  been  tripping 
en  a  over  each  other's  heels  to  give 
evidence  in  the  public  inquiry 
ser  I  into  an  alleged  “leak”  in  the 
idor^  government’s  recent  rise  in  the 
Rie;  bank  rate. 

e  H  Some  of  their  testimony  as 
to  how  they  gathered  their  in- 
der;  formation  made  fascinating 
pha  reading.  Much  of  the  testimony, 
enii  in  print,  read  like  the  vaguely 
con-  fog-shrouded  thrillers  of  the 
better  English  w’riters,  and 
1  ¥.  probably  made  many  ordinary 
e  as  readers  wonder  why  they  ever 
Pub  considered  financial  news  dull, 
erve  The  tribunal  began  by  calling 
soip  Sir  William  Haley,  editor  of  the 
lesi-  Times,  who  was  one  of  the 
seven  journalists  given  advance 
briefing  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  on  measures  the 
inn.  ?0'®™>Tient  proposed  to  take  to 
strengthen  the  pound. 

Key  Phrase 
the 

ron  Sir  W'illlam  said  the  chancel- 
tw)  lor  had  given  no  hint  that  he 
intended  to  raise  the  bank  rate, 
his  and  that  the  phrase  “inspired 
jted  selling”  which  appeared  in  the 
lave  rimes’  article  on  the  subject 
va-  was  not  intended  to  mean  that 
anyone  had  prior  knowledge  of 
rof  the  change. 

He  The  same  phrase  cropped  up 
ider  again  in  the  questioning  of 
sell-  Frederick  Ellis,  city  editor  of 
,  the  Daily  Express.  Mr.  Ellis 
:in?  had  not  been  given  advance 
briefing  at  Downing  Street,  but 
he  and  his  staff  of  six  had  nosed 
mer  |  around  the  City — meeting  con- 
jnt-  '  tacts  in  offices,  bars  and  on  the 
tsed  street — and  come  to  the  con- 
ngf  elusion  that  there  was  fore- 

th«  knowledge  of  the  rise, 

and,  ,  Pressed  to  give  the  names  of 
mi-  the  “top  stockbrokers”  whom  he 
had  quoted  in  his  article,  Mr. 
of  Ellis  said  he  did  not  know  the 

:ific  names  of  many  of  them,  al¬ 

though  they  knew  him.  And  he 
added  that  perhaps  his  intima- 
yan  tion  that  top  stockbrokers  knew 
lit  in  advance  of  the  rise  was  “a 
nitt  bit  of  journalistic  license.” 
ans  Another  witness  loathe  to 

the  give  the  names  of  City  contacts 
was  Paul  Bureau,  deputy  city 

ws-  editor  of  the  News-Chronicle, 

and  who  had  written  of  “heavy  sales 
of  government  securities  ...  by 
by  people  knowing  the  bank  rate 
per  I  raised.”  Mr.  Bureau 

editor  8c  publisher 


finally  cited  several  names  with 
“the  utmost  distaste”  and  apol¬ 
ogies  to  those  mentioned. 

He  also  revealed  that  part  of 
the  basis  of  his  article  was  a 
prediction  of  a  possible  rise 
which  had  already  appeared  in 
the  Daily  Telegraph. 

‘Intelligent  Gue^is' 

This  opened  up  some  interest¬ 
ing  testimony  from  the  Tele¬ 
graph's  city  editor,  Francis 
Whitmore,  who  had  written  the 
article  as  an  “intelligent  guess” 
after  telephoning  various  con¬ 
tacts  in  the  financial  world.  Mr. 
Whitmore  said  he  felt  rather 
proud  of  his  scoop,  although  he 
had  only  given  it  as  an  outside 
chance. 

By  a  strange  quirk  of  British 
journalism,  both  Mr.  Whitmore 
and  the  deputy  editor  of  his 
paper,  Donald  McLachlan,  testi¬ 
fied  that  they  had  no  conversa¬ 
tions  about  the  subject  at  all, 
although  Mr.  McLachlan  was 
one  of  those  briefed  by  the 
chancellor.  The  deputy  editor 
said  he  w’as  more  interested  in 
writing  a  “leader”  (editorial) 
on  the  subject  himself. 

Harry  Loftus  of  the  Sunday 
Reynolds  News  said  he  was 
about  to  board  his  suburban 
train  to  London  when  he  over¬ 
heard  a  man  whom  he  knew  to 
be  a  press  officer  in  the  labor 
ministry  tell  another  govern¬ 
ment  employee  that  his  depart¬ 
ment  knew  about  the  bank  rate 
affair  before  it  was  announced 
officially.  The  man’s  companion 
confirmed  Loftus’  testimony,  but 
they  varied  in  their  reports 
of  his  own  response.  Mr.  Loftus 
said  the  other  civil  seiw- 
ant  declared  it  a  “scandal,” 
while  the  man  himself  thought 
he  had  used  the  much  more 
typical  English  phrase,  “quite 
improper.” 

Lord  Drogheda  of  the  daily 
Financial  Times  said  he  met 
Oliver  Poole — former  chairman 
of  the  Tory  party  who  is  a  key 
figure  in  the  inquiry — during  an 
interv’al  of  “Hamlet.”  But  they 
had  not  discussed  the  bank  rate. 

Other  journalists  invited  to 
the  chancellor’s  briefing  all 
denied  he  had  given  them  any 
reason  to  believe  the  rate  would 
be  raised.  They  were:  Donald 
Tyerman,  editor  of  the  weekly 
Economist;  Sidney  Gampell,  fi- 
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nancial  editor  of  Reuthers;  and 
Richard  Fry,  financial  editor  of  ! 
the  Manchester  Guardian. 

The  inquiry’s  focus  turned  to 
political  and  financial  personali¬ 
ties,  and  the  journalists  who 
cover  the  City  went  happily 
back  behind  the  headlines. 

*  *  * 

Dull  Stuff 

An  English  high  court  justice 
has  not  only  awarded  damages 
for  libel  to  three  officials  of  the 
Socialist  Party  —  including 
Aneurin  Bevan — but  has  con¬ 
demned  the  weekly  Spectator’s 
article  which  led  to  the  suit  as 
“one  of  the  dullest  you  have 
ever  read.” 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Goddard 
made  the  remark  which  the 
Spectator  may  well  consider  the 
unkindest  cut  of  all  when  he 
summed-up  to  the  jury  which 
took  25  minutes  to  decide  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Bevan,  treasurer 
of  the  Labor  party;  Morgan 
Phillips,  party  secretary;  and 
Richard  Crossman,  Socialist 
member  of  parliament  and  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Daily  Mirror. 

The  Spectator  was  ordered  to 
pay  £2500  ($7500)  to  each  of 
the  plaintiffs  and  an  estimated 
£4000  ($11,000)  court  costs  for 
the  two-day  hearing. 

Basis  of  the  suit  was  an 
article  entitled  “Death  in 
Venice”  by  Jenny  Nicholson — 
the  paper’s  correspondent  in 
Italy — w’hlch  described  an  Italian 
Socialist  convention  attended  by 
the  three  politicians. 

One  passage  said  the  three 
men  “puzzled  the  Italians  by 
their  capacity  to  fill  themselves 
like  tanks  with  whiskey  and 

coffee,”  and  added  that  the 
Italians  were  never  sure  whether 
the  British  delegation  was  sober. 

Lord  Goddard  told  the  jury 
that  although  offers  to  apologize 
had  been  made,  this  vms  no  de¬ 
fense,  and  “newspapers  ought 

to  be  careful.”  However,  he  in¬ 
structed  the  jury  to  assess  only 
moderate  sums  for  damages. 

The  judge  referred  to  the 
article’s  content  by  saying  it  be¬ 
gan  like  “a  thriller  by  Agatha 
’  Christie.”  but  turned  out  to  be 
;  both  dull  and  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand.  And  he  wondered  w’hether 
the  author’s  reference  to  the 
three  men  w’as  “a  spicy  item  in 
■  what  was  otherwi.se  an  ex- 
;  tremely  uninteresting  article.” 

I  *  *  * 

^  Minimum  Goes  Up 

'  World’s  Press  News  —  the 

.  British  press  trade  journal — 

)  says  that  a  £1000-a-year  ($2,- 
I  800)  minimum  pay  for  national 
r  newspaper  journalists  will  come 
1  into  effect  soon. 

1  Negotiations  for  the  new 
/  minimum — w’hich  is  about  $3  a 
-  week  more  than  the  old  pay 


scale — are  going  on  between  the 
Newspaper  Proprietors’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Institute  of  Jour¬ 
nalists. 

However,  WPN  points  out 
that  the  National  Union  of 
Journalists,  which  represents  a 
majority  of  national  newspaper¬ 
men,  is  seeking  a  minimum  of 
a  pound  a  week  ($2.80)  more 
than  its  sister  union.  And  it 
adds  that  many  working  journal¬ 
ists  feel  the  existence  of  two 
unions  for  newspapermen  gives 
employers  a  chance  to  “divide 
and  rule.” 

«  *  * 

Uueen’s  Favors 

Queen  Elizabeth  II,  whose 
press  relations  with  Fleet  Street 
have  not  been  as  warm  as  they 
might  be,  made  two  official 
visits  to  the  heart  of  British 
journalism  during  the  week  be¬ 
fore  Christmas. 

The  first  was  to  the  offices 
and  printing  plant  of  the  Times, 
where  the  queen  became  the  first 
reigning  sovereign  to  visit  a 
newspaper  establishment. 

The  second  w’as  to  Fleet 
Street’s  own  church,  St.  Bride’s, 
where  she  attended  the  re-dedi¬ 
cation  service  of  the  badly- 
bombed  Christopher  Wren  mas¬ 
terpiece. 

On  both  occasions.  Her  Majes¬ 
ty  was  accompanied  by  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  during 
the  Times  visit,  by  her  press 
secretary — Commander  Richard 
Colville. 

Before  touring  the  Times 
plant,  the  royal  pair  dined  in  its 
boardroom  with  the  newspaper’s 
directors  and  members  of  the 
editorial  staff.  Later,  Lord 
Astor  of  Hever — chairman  of 
the  company,  and  John  Walter 
— the  deputy  chairman,  showed 
them  through  the  editorial  and 
printing  offices.  In  the  machine 
room,  the  queen  pressed  a  but¬ 
ton  which  started  the  presses 
rolling  for  the  first  editions  of 
the  following  day. 

Only  the  Daily  Telegraph — 
outside  of  the  Times — mentioned 
the  queen’s  first  Fleet  Street 
visit.  And  the  Telegraph  only 
used  it  in  their  Court  Circular 
column  which  records  official 
comings  and  goings  of  royalty. 
«  * 

Polar  Exploitation 

The  Daily  Mail  pulled  out  its 
biggest,  boldest  headline  type  to 
record  the  enterprise  of  its  cor¬ 
respondent,  Noel  Barber,  the 
first  British  journalist  and  the 
sixth  Briton  to  reach  the  South 
Pole. 

It  was  a  piece  of  derring-do 
of  which  the  Mail  was  justifiably 
proud,  and  they  hastened  to 
point  out  that  Mr.  Barber  was 
the  first  Englishman  to  stand 
at  the  pole  since  the  famous 
Scott  expedition  of  1912. 


UN  Corps 
Asks  End  of 
Identity  Rule 


Last  Boston  Post 
Editor  Dies  at  60 

Boston 

J.  Joseph  McManus,  last  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  the  Boston  Post, 
died  Jan.  7.  He  was  60  years  of 
age. 


Ethridge  to  Speak 

Coronado,  Calif. 

Mark  F.  Ethridge,  publisher 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times,  will  be  the  dinner 
speaker  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  California  and  Nevada  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Associated  Press 
here  Feb.  6.  Charles  A  Storke, 
co-editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  News-Post,  is 
chairman  of  the  group. 


MACJHNERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Retom 


NEW  HALL 
MAT  ROLLER 

Amply  heavy  enough  for  the  tno: 
daily  and  all-around  purposes.  Equips 
with  5  H.P.  motor  and  many  oth» 
features. 

We  also  make  Form  Tables.  6'  and  i 
Makeup  Tables,  pumps,  chipping  b!ock< 
etc. 

Also  many  other  useful  rebuilt  article 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Co. 

Stamford,  Conn. 


Since  the  demise  of  the  Post 

Because  of  weaknesses  that  in  October  1956,  Mr.  McManus 
have  shown  up  in  the  system,  had  been  president  of  Editors, 
United  Nations  coiTespondents  Inc.,  a  public  relations  firm.  He 
are  asking  Secretary  General  had  served  the  Post  from  1920 
Dag  Hammarskjold  to  abandon  as  reporter  and  editor, 
the  requirement  that  newsmen 
identify  themselves  and  their 
papers  at  his  news  conferences. 

The  identification  rule,  follow¬ 
ing  the  custom  of  Presidential 
conferences  in  Washington,  was 
put  into  effect  several  months 
ago  after  the  UN  Secretariat 
conferred  with  representatives 
of  the  UN  Correspondents  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  the  mechanics  of  the  identi¬ 
fication  system  is  faulty  in  sev¬ 
eral  respects,  according  to  Bruce 
Munn  of  the  United  Press,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  UN  corps. 

‘A  Kiioi'kinp  Valve' 


REID  V  BELT  drive  for  Linotjr^, 
Intertype  with  new  clutch  wheel  $1;: 
Make  a  drive  to  go  above  and  a 
to  hang  below.  Reid  Magazine  Rstu 
31  stock  sizes  or  make  up  to  suit  yc~ 
needs.  Like  to  have  your  order.  Ar 
Reid.  WILLIAM  REID  CO.,  2271  C 
bourn,  Chicago  14,  Ilk _ 


:lassifitcr  secti^ 

Batiefit  from  our  Vast  Nowspoper  Awdienco  ' 


STEEL  COLUMN  RULE  for  ncT> 
papers — one  point  body — send  for  fr» 
survey  card — LEO  W.  HAUSMAN,  1 
So.  33  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


■ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  For  Sale 


WNOUNCEMENTS 


WANTED  FOR  REBUILDING 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
ALL  models  of  perforators  and  ok 
ating  units  with  or  without  aua;.,, 
keyboards.  Linecasting  machines  equi 
ped  with  Teletypesetter  are  al«o  c- 
sired. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  CO. 

422  West  Sth  Kansas  City  3,  It 


yieicspaper  Brokers 


ir  ir  WE  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
sales  as  in  satisfaction.  Stypes.  Rountree 
&  Co.,  62.3  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
5,  California.  _  _ 


“THE  DIAL  AG^CY 


Mountain  state.  $46,000  down  handles. 
Please  write  very  fully.  The  DIAL 
Agency,  66  Adelaide,  Detroit  1,  Mich. 

WESTERN  WEEKLY  CHAIN 
Five  thriving  papers  serving  wide  area 
of  Western  state.  Good  plant,  some 
real  estate.  $23,000  down  includes  re¬ 
ceivables.  Fine  climate,  isolated  rural 
area.  Four  are  in  county  seats,  three 
exclusive.  All  are  dominant.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  12163  West 
Washington  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  66. 

CaliL _ 

two  VIRGINIA  SUBURBAN  WT5EK- 
LIES  produced  from  single  plant  for 
quirk  sale  at  less  than  gross.  Cash 
reqiiired  $10,000  to  $1.3,000.  Plant 
worth  almost  as  much  as  asking  price. 
Unusually  fine  opportunity.  Publish¬ 
ers  Service  P.  O.  Box  3132.  Greens¬ 
boro.  N.  C. 


'America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker' 


66  Adelaide,  Detroit.  Mich.  \VO  .3-3926, 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich. 

OUR  RECORD  of  successful  sales 
speaks  for  itself.  We  invite  your  in¬ 
vestigation.  We  .lolicit  your  inquiries 


IS'eirsprint 


“It’s  become  a  case  of  having 
a  knocking  valve  that  needs  to 
be  adjusted,”  Mr.  Munn  said,  ex¬ 
plaining  why  the  as.sociation 
this  week  adopted  a  resolution 
asking  Mr.  Dag  Hammarskjold 
to  rescind  the  requirement. 

Mr.  Munn  said  the  complaints 
against  the  system  will  be  ex¬ 
plored  at  that  time.  He  recited 
the  fact  that  Washington  cor¬ 
respondents  had  recently  per¬ 
suaded  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
not  to  inaugurate  the  identifica¬ 
tion  practice. 

Other  UN  reporters  said  some 
of  the  difficulties  are  these: 

1.  Reporters  pursue  a  line  of 
sharp  inquiry  at  the  Secretary 
General’s  conferences  at  the  risk 
of  having  delegates  interpret  the 
questions  and  the  questioners  as 
being  unfriendly  to  their  gov¬ 
ernments. 

2.  Transcripts  and  films  of  the 
news  conferences  are  made  but 
the  UN  Secretariat  reserves  the 
right  to  edit  Mr.  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold’s  replies  while  leaving  the 
reporters’  inquiries  stand  in 
their  raw,  sometimes  hastily- 
framed  phrases. 

■3.  Accreditation  of  reporters 
for  these  conferences  is  not  so 
tightly  supervised  as  in  the 
White  House  setup. 

4.  Many  questions  go  unan¬ 
swered  because  of  competition 
for  recognition  within  the  half- 
hour  allotted  for  the  conference. 
In  this  connection  the  corre¬ 
spondents’  association  is  desir¬ 
ous  of  having  a  press  officer  re¬ 
cord  some  of  the  inquiries  for 
further  consideration  by  the 
Secretary  General. 


Press  Room 


3  UNIT  HOE  ' 

FED.  22%*  Cut-off.  A.C.  Slit 
!r8 — Roller  Bearings-Spray  Fw& 
Location  —  • 


Publications  W  anted 


Perth  Amboy,  N.  J 


I  HAVE  several  clients  with  from 
$10,000  to  $2.3.000  to  pav  on  desirable 
newspapers,  T.  Edward  Johnson,  Pony 
Hollow  Road,  Newfield.  New  York. 

Business  Opportunities 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATE 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  Oxford 


WE  specialize  in  sound  newspapers  in 
the  solid  midwest.  Herman  Koch,  2923 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

WE 'IIAVE  FINANCIALLY  responsible 
buyers  wanting  dailies,  oil  sizes.  Will 
not  haggle.  NEWSPAPHn?  SERVICE 
COMPANY.  601  Georgia  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 


Aflvertisinf'  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rates  Each  Conseevtive  i 
Insertion  . 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  witli 
order)  4  times  @  SOt  per  line  tKl  | 
insertion;  3  times  @  55c;  2  @  60c: 
1  @  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Serekt 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supph 
of  printed  employment  application  fern) 
by  sending  self-addressed  6c  stampk 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  @  95c  per  line  each  insertiee: 
3  times  @  Sl-OO;  2  times  @  SlUi 
1  @  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20t 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednasdoy,  2  p.ai. 

Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviatiem 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Dm 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  cm- 
Hdence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  i 
Pubisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  iD 
copy. 


WANTED — AisBociate  in  newspaper — 
radio  brokerage  office.  No  investment 
necessary  but  opportunity  for  financial 
participation  if  desired.  Box  232,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SALES  AND  PURCHASE  negotiations 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


NF.W.SPAPF.n  SFRVir.FS 


Neu'spnper  Research 


ADVERTISING  spacebuyers  want  1958 
ANPA-AAAA  Standard  Market  Fold¬ 
ers.  We  have  served  475  dailies.  Write 
for  samples.  DATA/239,  Carbondale, 
Illinois. 


\eirspaner  Annraisers 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  140  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Publications  For  Sale 


Syndicate  Wanted 


SYNDICATE  WANTED  to  handle  joke- 
a-day  series.  SMALL  FRY  DIARY 
1083  W.  37th  St..  Norfolk  8.  Virginia. 


Press  Engineers 


GROWING  weekly-job  shop,  unopposed 
in  growing  Carolina  Piedmont  trade 
center.  Population  7.000.  Good  crew, 
plant.  Grossed  $22,000  in  19.37.  Must 
sell.  $21,000,  $7,000  down.  Will  knock 
$1,000  off  price  and  down  payment 
every  3  weeks  until  sold.  Box  12.3, 
Editor  &  Publisher 


PAUL  F.  BIRD 

PRESS  ERECTOR,  moving,  rebuilding 
Flatbed  semi-cylindrical  tubular. 

7  Oak  Court,  Islip,  New  York 
_ JU  1-0687  _ 


UPECO.  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTLING-MOVED-ERECTED 

Universal 

Prinflnq  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
_ Lyndhurst,  N.  J. _ 


DISPLAY  RATES 

Ayate  1  6  13  26  52 

Lints  Time  Timet  Timet  Times  Tinn 
564  $510  $430  $405  $370  $330 
2S2  290  240  228  210  190 

141  165  140  128  123  UO 

70  105  95  84  72  66 

35  62  54  48  45  40 


WE  OFFER  an  outstanding  list  of 
Western  weeklies  and 
DAILIES  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WHOLE  UNITED  STATES. 

If  you  are  planning  to  buy  a 
newspaper  why  not  use  our 
personalized  service? 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  Cal. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWBSIT” WEEKLY— 
Only  one  in  county.  Gross  $.3,3,000  net 
$14,500,  population  2500.  Bailoy-Kreh- 
biel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Ks. 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REIPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38.  N.  Y, 

BArcIay  7-9776 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower  N.  Y.  3«,  N.  V- 
Phene  BRyant  9-3052 
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available  immediately 

and  Priced  for  Quick 
LIQUIDATION 

^  8  page  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

‘  godel  A.  Located  Pennsylvania 
blocks  - - - 

16  PG  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

and  %  pe.  Folder — Stereo — AC 

20  pg  Duplex  Tubular — Fold 


MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

Hres»  Room 


HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 


HELP  W  ANTED 


CAassified  Advertisinf 


,  Advertising  Director  CLASSIFIED 

USED  PRESSES  thoroughly  versed  in  Retail,  National  .  a  k  i  a  ^  r-n 

and  Classified;  qualified  to  direct  and 

supervise  Advertising  Department  com-  ivi/  \i  v/ 

Rotary  and  Flatbed  prising  eo  employe^  and  ably  repre-  M,^lo  nr  PomAlp 

'  sent  us  in  Community  activities.  Salary  IVI  QIC  Ul  I  CM  la  1C 

open.  We  are  a  Mid-west  daily  and 

Investing  in  used  piin^ting  ^uipment  Sunday  (Chart  Area  6)  in  a  city  of  yoUNG  person  wanted  to  take  over 

IS  very  im^rtent  to  the  publisher  in  160.000.  Tell  us  about  your  exi^rience  classified  department  on  20.000  combi na- 

this  market.  Therefore  it  is  wise  to  and  background  in  complete  confidence.  j-ilv  Must  be  able  to  sell,  train 

investigate  thoroughly  ^fore  making  Box  204,  Editor  &  Publisher.  a„d  dirwt  8t^.“  handle  promotion. 

w  th^th°"heln"*l»f^*thp^men  ^who  kmra _ _ Lengthy  experience  not  necessary.  Good 

^  know  '  salary  and  working  conditions.  e.xcel  lent 


with  the  help  of  the  men  who  know - 


the  presses  best. 


on  ii  1/  u^i/.!  1  n  .  ^  j  opiiortunity  for  someone  now  on  a 

_  20  pg  Duplex  lubular  rold  r  plants  are  con-  Business  Manager  ,  classified  Atair  who  feels  he  can  ron  a 

notjjs  2  to  1  Model.  AC  Drive.  Complete  tinuously  installing  new  Goss  presses  j  i,  •  i  J 

il  Si?  SUreo.  Located.  Illinois.  and  stereotype  equipment,  we  usually  I  WE  ARE  seeking  a  well  trained  and  ,  ^^ils  to  Ma^cr,  Pha^^ibune  & 

a  dri-.I  -  have  a  list  of  the  best  available  useil  exiierienced  man  for  this  position.  One  I^ss,  ^gansi^.  Indiana.  S^te  avail- 

Rmb  16/32  DO  Goss  Stralaht  ine  equipment.  who  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  La-  ^ 

it^  lO/JZ  pg  OOSS  OTraigniime  negotiations;  Mechani-  replies  will  be  held  confidential. 

.  Single  width.  Complete  Stereo  We  invite  your  correspondence,  in  cal  Department  and  Production  prob-  tti  rnLj/-,kic  cr-M  i/~iTrxDC 

Qi.':  -  the  hojie  of  helping  you  obtain  the  lems ;  Advertising  and  General  Busi-  TELcPriONb  bQ.lLlallUKb 

S  3  UNIT  SCOTT  press  for  your  needs  and  also  ness  office  operations.  Male  or  Female 

- „  the  best  value  for  your  money. 


'  Rmb'  16/32  pg  Goss  Stralghtllne 

•!*  Air  ‘  Single  width.  Complete  Stereo 

i  3  UNIT  SCOTT 


TELEPHONE  SOLICITORS 
Male  or  Female 


nr=»  with  2  extra  COLOR  Couples.  Floor 
or  fi?  Fed  Press — 23  9/16 — AC 
.N,  ir  Location:  Portsmouth,  Virginia. 

s}G~  3-4  and  5  Unit  Hoe  Presses 

EOT  2254*  Former  Boston  Post 


6  UNIT  SCOTT  i 

^  Multi-Type — 22%"’  cut-off.  Leads  for  | 
SPOT  COLOR.  3-Arm  Reels  &  Ten- 
■ions.  Complete  Stereo.  ; 

Locstion :  Detroit,  Michigan. 

H  6  or  7  U N IT"^’SS"22 \ 

ARCH  TYPE  uniU  —  White  Metal  ' 


AN  EXCELLENT  opportunity  is  avail¬ 
able  to  such  a  man  on  a  7  day  paper 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  b"rack«  in’ThnrT  Area'%.  'i'aiarfTs 
PRESS  CO. 

IF  YOU  feel  you  qualify.  pUtase  write 
.-,601  West  31st  Street.  Chicago  50.  Ill.  -  2^3.  IldiW 


PHONE  Bishop  2-3300 

DUPLEX  STANDARD 
TUBULARS 


(.’irrulation 

Circulation  Manager 

FOR  ONE  of  nation's  finest  weekly 
newspapers.  Delivery  by  mail  and 


OUTSTANDING  Midwest  newspa¬ 
per  has  several  openings  available 
in  its  telephone  room  due  to  ex¬ 
pansion. 

THIS  would  be  a  good  opportunity 
for  a  person  who  has  had  some 
experience  on  a  small  town  news¬ 
paper. 

REMUNERATION  is  on  a  salary, 
commission  and  bonus  arrangement 
so  planned  that  you  could  almost 
write  your  own  weekly  pay  check. 

IK  YOU  think  you  have  what  it 
takes  to  make  a  go  of  it  in  a  bi'i 
city,  write,  giving  full  details  re¬ 
garding  experience  and  educational 
background  in  complete  confidence 
to  Box  102,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


— Bearings,  Qine  3  Arm  Reels  and  Ten-  i  j  newsstands  (no  earners).  Member  of  (farding  experience  and  educational 

5*^ I  lions.  Trackage  and  Turntable.  cut-ofT,  30  H.P.  GE  drive,  1  portable  aBC.  Fast  growing  er*»a  with  un-  background  in  complete  confidence 

•I  Nel  Location:  Detroit  ink  fountain,  metal  imt  and  pump,  usu„i  opimrtunity  for  energetic,  pro-  r,  Bqx  102,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

_ I  -  casting  box,  plate  finisher,  chipping  motion-mi ndod,  exiieriencisl  man  under - 

- E  FOR  PRESSES  OF  EVERY  S17F  '“tved  router,  electric  paper  roll  45  Lo.-ation  in  Great  I.akes  ,\ren.  A  nVCDTKIMC.  VA/fOKAAM 

I  nccroiDTl^TKl  AMn  ddi^C  hoist  and  rewinder.  Salary  $6,000  to  $7,000.  Write  Box  ADVbK  I  IblNti  WUMAN 

II  I’l  UtiUKiri  lUIN  AINU  .  .  .  . .  200  Editor  &  Publisher  giving  com-  With  classified  sales  and  service  ex- 

r'OMTAr'T.  I  ’t-PAGE  2  to  1  model  No  2.54  2'’%’'  Plet®  personal  data. _  _  ^rience  to  set  up  and  run  deified 

"  ;  iut-off.  60  H  P.  GE  drive,  balloon  "for-  EXPERIENCED  newspaper' circulation  tTk?y'"''whh“"37  mio  dr^ 

i  RFN  SHI  II  MAN  ASSOf'IATPS  1  mer.  2  portable  ink  fountains,  metal  managers  and  suiXTvisors  in  military  ^ 


ADVERTISING  WOMAN 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  '"Y’  2  portable  ink  founUins,  m^l  managers  and  8up.|rvi»ors  in  military  ’'and '  lilxral  bonus  arr.angemeiiG 

..  ..  pot  and  pump,  vacuum  casting  box.  communitiee  to  handle  newsstand  sales.  r'..:.i„  in  p»-i, 

60  E.  42ncl  St.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.  plate  finisher,  chipping  block,  curved  home  delivery  and  telephone  sales  for  M„rristown  New'jeriv 

.  _  *  .I,.....;..  -nil  onH  _  APMV  Morristown,  .’sew  jersey. 


»/-s,vr  J  -7  .rnn  router,  electric  paper  roll  hoist  and  leading  Service  publications  —  ARMY  - —  •  *_  ’• —  -  - 

Oxford  7-4590  rewinder.  TIMES.  AIR  FORCE  "HMES.  NAVY  CLAS.S1FTED  ADVERTI.^ING  MAX- 

— — — — - ; - — - ; — —  TIMES  and  ARMY-NAVY-AIR  FORCE  AOER  with  2  or  more  years  experience 

Ste  TOSS  3  unit  press  with  double  AVAILABLE  early  1958.  Will  dis-  REGISTER.  Salary  and  commission  for  with  proven  sales  ability,  .Salary 

Fo®  iblder  2.%  cutoff.  End  roll  fe^  -4-48  mantle,  truck  with  our  own  equipment  full-time  work.  Liberal  commission  ar-  $4600.1)0  to  $.">200. 00,  Excellent  oppor- 
N.  J  t  standard  newspapers.  AC  motor  erect  in  your  plant.  Service  Na-  rangement  for  part-time  work.  Write  tunity.  Write  or  phone  7222-Evenings 

»  drive  full  automatic.  tlon  Wide.  nirmilofJftn  Mnnntr^yr  Armv  4376.  J.  B.  Robinson.  Daily  News. 


ATCf*  DUPLEX  Model  E  Flatbed  press. 
AIt:>  JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC.,  415 
7-45f  •  Le^inirton  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

^  - —  —  —  I 

,  I  4-PRESS  UNITS 

’  I  2-COLOR  cylinders.  22^ cut-off.  4 
Color  work. 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

Newspaper  Press  Erectors 
11164  Saticoy  St. 

Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  B-0610 


Circulation  Sales  Manager,  Armv  4376.  J.  B.  Robinson.  Daily  News. 

Times  Publishing  Company.  2020  M.  Jacksonville.  North  Carolina. _ 

Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6.  D.C. 

WANTED  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  m.d-  sa"il\t;T1s ‘'S 


ium  size<l  southeastern  combination 


LAKE  ERIE  DIRECTOMAT 


-  “  _  _ ^•-reot.ne _  STt''-  ’b!:"a:;r«;iyL'’ .Si  t^U^rn^Vld^'^harg^^^^^ 

I  10  GOSS  PRESS  UNITS  lake  ERIE  DIRECTOMAT  top"  i?aroT*«  2S^|er"t’'ne?^f  cdi:n"'‘Vlx"^tu\rtrtrtd~^ 

i  J  J  7  »  ^  »  WOOD  Pony  Autoplates— 21  %-23  9/16  ‘■""'"Irte  details  in  first  letter, 

witll  «  cylinders.  23-9/16"’  cut-off.  STAHI  Master  Routers— 23  9/16  e^ni  ..  Box  241,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

"  fci^  Sell  any  amount  needed.  complete  information  as  to  background 

5?^  I  /  nrik  I  ri  If  II  A  i  A  k.  I  a  rr^/^i  a  Trr  salary  expected  to  Box  133,  Editor  ■■  _  .  ^s^^^i 

- - -  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  &  Publisher.  Oixplny  Affrprtiiifng 


Zk  ]  fAVE  Hoe  and  Goss  Singlewidth  24,  !  60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17  Oxford  7-4590 
unf!  32  page  presses  to  offer.  I 

,1.5  i  ^  '  iranf«»rf  to  Buy 

■  Bo  k  '  NEWSPAPER  PRESSBS 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho  COMPLETE  PLANTS 

J'g: - -  MAT  ROLLERS  j 

i  20e  b  6  UNITS  OF  BEAUTIFULLY  STERBX)  BQUIPMNT  ! 

i|  maintained  GOSS.  NEW  IN  1924.  ' 

ad-»  spent  on  it  last  6  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

p.a.  I  60  E.  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

**Rm  I  PRINTS  four  color  I  WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  &>mplete  Plants, 

S  USHS  62”  paper  roil  I  »!■<>  Individual  Machines  and  Equip- 

‘  ^  PAPER  is  end  fed  ^  ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 

5  v  CUT-OFF  23  9/16  '  PRTNTORAFT  REPRBSENTA'nVBS 

'*  •"  PRESS  has  all  NEW  BEARINGS  I  277  Broadway.  New  York  7,  N.  Y,  , 

PRESS  runs  at  34,000  an  hour  LUDIXJWS.  Linos,  Intertypcs,  msU.  ' 

I  HREE  folders  (one  used  as  spare)  MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART  Inc.  ' 
^o'Tr^p'M'to^”*  equipment  633  Plymouth  Cburt,  Chicago  5,  III,  | 

PREJSS  has  automatic  tension  eon-  a  a  Duplex  or  ' 

^  trol  flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 

risH  SPARE  roller  liners  and  many  .  **?'=*’*"«  , 

,.,M  Other  spare  parts  '  ”3  N,  4th  St.s  Pnila.  6,  Pa. _ 

190  EOUR  portable  ink  fountains  25.  30  or  40  HP  FTJLL  Automatic 

m  REVERSIBLE  unit  cylinder  motor  press  drive.  George  C.  Oxford.  I 

66  ERIE.  PENNSYLVANIA,  ’HMES  Box  903,  Boise,  Idalm. - 

*  MAKTf  TTq  AIM  oirtrtMJ  GOSS  or  DUPLEX  flatbed,  Ludlows. 

MARE  US  AN  OFFER  Ljno,  Plants.  Tompkins  Equipment  Co., 

CONTACrr  MR.  CLARENCE  MOSER  712  S.  Clark.  Chicago  5.  III. _ 


CAassified  .Advertising 

TELEPHONE  SUPERVISOR 
Male  or  Female 


I  WILL  Buy  for  Cosh.  &>mplete  Plants, 
I  also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip- 
!  ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 

'  PRTNTORAFT  REPRBSENTA'nVBS 
I  277  Broadway.  New  York  7,  N.  Y, 
LUDIXJWS.  Linos.  Intertypcs,  mats. 
MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART  Inc. 

633  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  5,  III. 


MAJOR  metropolitan  Midwest 
newspaper  is  seeking  a  thoroughly 
experienced  phone  room  supervisor, 
with  superior  drive,  knowledge  of 
classified,  organizational  ability  | 
and  the  ability  to  move  people  to 
greater  achievement. 

THIS  IS  a  newspaper  with  su-  | 
perior  acceptance,  tremendous  sta¬ 
bility,  plus  "growing  pains’’.  | 

REWARDS  for  the  person  selected 
include,  prestige  on  a  top  paper,  | 
personal  satisfaction  of  doing  an  ■ 
important  job,  plus  financial  re¬ 
wards  commensurate  with  his  or 
her  ability. 

WRITE  in  detail,  giving  complete  j 
resume  on  jobs  held,  educational  i 
background  and  anticipated  salary, 
in  full  confidence  to  Box  103, 
Editor  ft  Publisher.  I 


I  Display  Advertising 

i  LOCAL  DISPLAY  ADVER’nST^ 
I  SOLICITOR,  25  or  older,  grocery-food 
I  knowledge  preferred,  layout  necessary, 
I  monthly  bonus  plan,  insurance,  vaca- 
I  tion,  delightful  Black  Hills  country. 
I  E.  H.  Lighter,  Journal,  Rapid  City, 
i  South  Dakota. 


ADVERTISING 
SPACE  SALESMAN 

for  competitive  newly  founded  New 
England  daily  supported  by  long  ea- 
tablished  famed  New  England  Daily 
Box  5123,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  MAGAZINE  offers  lifetime 
job  security  to  good  man  or  woman 
advertising  manager.  Florida  Cracker, 

Tallahassee.  Florida. _ _ 

WE  HAVE  an  opening  (not  a  vacancy) 
for  a  display  advertisii^  man  with 
competitive  experience.  Fastest  grow¬ 
ing  daily  in  New  Jersey.  Will  head 
4  to  6  man  new  staff.  All  Information 
plus  salary  requirements  in  first  letter. 


rr-«iNoiL,vArNiA,  iimi!j» - ;  m  tun  connuence  to  Box  103.  EXPERIENCED  SALE.SMAN  for  daily 

MAKE  US  AN  OFFER  GOSS  ^r  DUPLEX  flatbed,  Ludli^s.  |  Mitor  ft  Publisher.  Sunday  Newspaper.  College  town. 

OONTACr  MR.  CIARENCE  MOSER  """ 

gr  - - - WANTED.  GOSS  DUPLEX  %  FOLD-  mediate  opening.  A  poeition  with  a  fu-  i  RETTAIL  Display  Newspaper  advertising 

MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25.  40,  ER.  State  age.  condition  and  price,  ture  for  a  young  man  with  a  future,  salesman  with  experience  and  ail  quail- 

100,  150  H.P.  A.  C.  Gwrge  Syracuse  Color  Press,  Inc.,  187  Rich-  Write  Harry  Case,  Kenton  Times,  fications  for  this  classification.  Nashua 

C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  ^ise,  Idaho.  mond  Avenue,  Syracuse.  New  York.  i  Kenton,  Ohio.  •  Telegraph,  Nashua.  New  Hampshire. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


LIVE  WIRE  Krowin^  small  dailies,  located  in  dy-  wanting  larger  paper,  (^neral  assign-  onion.  Ezeellsnt  opportnnity  at  excti-  ( 

namic  northeastern  Ohio  area.  Prefer  ment  in  our  largest  bureau  office  in  lent  pay  for  experienced,  oapable  n. 

AP\wrnT|C|M^  K>IAMA^^CD  young  man  with  1-2  years  experience  on  adjoining  city  of  36,000.  Ideal  situa-  pervisor  and  craftsman.  Topnotd  The 

AUVCIn  I  loMNv::?  MAINAOCK  city  beat  but  will  consider  a  journalism  tion  for  J-grad  with  little  or  no  ex-  ^uiinnent  and  working  conditiaai, 

school  graduatu  with  lots  of  fire.  Poesi-  perience  but  ambitious  and  willing  to  literal  fringe  tenefita.  Tell  all  in  ip  , 

for  aggressive  6  day  evening  daily  bilities  for  future  are  teundless  for  learn.  Opportunity  to  advance  plus  in-  plication  to  Box  6200,  Editor  ft  PiA  ^ 

with  hard-hitting  young  staff.  Friend-  right  man  with  ambition  to  get  ahead,  surance,  hospitalization  and  pension  lisher. 

ly  southern  town,  city  zone  13,600.  Apply  to  Burt  Nelson,  City  Editor,  benefits.  Write  Personnel  Department,  mMPOSiNO  p.r>nM  toromnn _ XT.  “j 

Circulation  tripled  in  the  five  years  News-Herald,  Willoughby,  Ohio.  WH  South  Bend  Tribune,  ^uth  Bend  26,  daily  7600  ABC  with  some  ability  a  *”lncn 

of  our  ownership.  Must  be  expert-  2-2100. _ _  Indiana. _  a  linotype  machinist.  Good  salary  u  «rolli: 

enoed  aM  be  able  to  sell,  prep^e  lay-  WANTED,  general  news  reporter,  af-  REPORTER  with  camera  knowledge  producer.  Good  equipment.  Daily  Newi,  Raff  r 

outs  and  to  lead  and  coordinate  work  ternoon  daily.  General  Manager,  The  snd  ability  for  sports,  general  news.  Newton,  Iowa.  now  e 

of  advertising  deimrlment,  Ehccellent  Virginian,  ^vington,  Virginia.  Job  open  now.  $80  weekly.  Junction  .  Sed  D 

ooinmiMion  plEii*  Send  yrkTyKTr;  "yxTFPppT^p  trrnrritl  nafiitm.  City  Daily  Union»  Kansas.  Prontoiion^^guoltc  Mx^otiont  r*cton 


REPORTER  for  one  of  nation's  fastest  REPORTER  now  in  Chart  Area  6  I  WOREINQ  FOREICAN  —  pernian«ot|  — 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


of  advertising  deimrlment,  Ehccellent  Virginian,  Covin^^n,  Virginia. 

salary  and  comimssion  plan.  Send  - : - : — 

complete  resume  and  income  expecta-  TOUNG  H^EI^jETnC  general  assign' 


Promotion — Public  Relationt  irtcton 


Uons  to  H.  M.  Rankin,  Published  Area  7.  &nd  TECHNICAL  EDITOR:  R^pi^ible  i^  LARqj.  CORPORATION  wanta 


Daily  Hfton  (Georgia)  Gazette. 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MAN 


Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


PubHc  rel=  oflicrin"‘^.rt 


laken 

ierstai 


1  .  Liuuiic  rciiii/iviia  oiiice  m  Ares  ii 

uliit'LsAZ  AjjvjsiKTiMMU  A1A.M  FREE  releases.  Applicant  should  have  Spiting  skill  ability  to  meet  at  ! 

One  of  the  country's  outetanding  sub-  MONTHLY  JOB  MARKET  letter,  with  scientific  »nd  work  with  people  necessary.  Box  li:l 

t^n  weeklies  (outside  Detroit)  has  jigt  available  jobs  and  naUonwide  Editor  ft  Publisher, 

opening  for  top  flight,  experienced,  >mnlovment  conditions  Bill  McKee  Birch  Location,  Western  Pennsylvania  r^  - 

dUplay  advertising  man  ^th  prom<>  Pe?so?^el,  69  ^E.  Madison,  Chicago,  UNUSUAL  Of 

tion  and  merchandising  ability.  Staff  Illinois  tor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

eLwtYe"'^io?*K^n^  IV  cSy  EDITOR  for  3,000  circulation  WEEKLY  EDITOR  competent  to  dl-  SALES  PROM( 

Write  Box^Ol.  Editor  ft  Publisher  enl  '‘‘y  ®’ m- schools,  TeOOO^  M  HEADING  Texas  ds 

closing  qualifications.  churchy,  on  Lake  Michiimn,  fine  re-  tabllish^_  and_  prM^roiw  competitive  metropo 

t-toot  -  sort,  farming  area,  hunting,  fishing,  paid  circulation  newspaper. _ No  floaters  _g_  prepare  PO' 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
SALES  PROMOTION  MAN 


daily  in  city  of  6,000.  Good  schools,  rect  "fj'®  LEADING  Texas  daily  and  Sunday  :: 

churches,  on  Lake  Michigan,  fine  re-  tabhshed  and  prosperous  ^.000  all-  competitive  metropolitan  market^!, 
sort,  farming  area,  hunting,  fishing.  Psid  circulation  newspaper.  _  No  floaters  prepare  potent  sales  materi 


DISPLAY  MANAGER  for  group  of  8  Must  know  layout  and  should  have  some  desired.  Splendid  opportunity  for  ex-  presentations  for  Advertising  ^ 


tommunity  weeklies,  20,000  circulation,  camera  experience  and  car.  Permanent  perienced  man  to  make  lifetime  con-  nartment  Will  function  under 

HanHiA  la..,-A,.  onnA.m.a  «».]  .I!-.....  .....iT  -  _ .  J  _ ; _  r. 1  an.1  lu  W  aI  I  hio  Af-  ..... 


Newspapers,  Gary,  Indiana. _ 

LOCAL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


wether.  Publisher,  Daily  Tribune,  South  Publisher. 
Haven,  Michigan. 


salesman  for  6-day  evening,  25,000  COPY  EDITOR,  experienced,  for  New 
circulation.  Central  Louisiana  news-  England  afternoon  daily.  Five^ay 


WANTED: 


paper.  Must  know  layout,  copy,  and  week.  Good  starting  salary  for  right 
selling.  Excellent  salary,  plus  com-  Send  complete  details,  references. 


TOPNOTCH  REPORTER 


mission.  Complete  company  benefits,  248,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

including  retirement  plan.  Write,  wire  EDITOR,  County  wide  Indiana  offset  GOOD  SALARY,  excellent  advance- 
or  call  giving  full  details  of  c-vyierience  weekly.  Photographic  ability  desirable,  ment  opportunities,  paid  vacations. 


sesses  lots  of  imagination  and  no 
afraid  of  bard  work.  Ideal  workic: 
and  living  conditions  and  compi: 
benefits.  Will  interview  in  Chicago  du- 
ing  NAEA  January  17-22.  Replies  . 
confidence.  Tell  all  in  air-mail  applln- 
tion  to  Box  101,  Editor  and  Publishr 
LEADING  MANUFACTURER  wits 
headquarters  in  midwest  looking  Is 


to:  Joe  p.  Smith,  Daily  Town  Talk.  Genuine  opportunity.  Prefer  man  who  hospitalization  and  insurance  plan,  on  experienced  newspaperman,  prefenkij 


Alexandria,  Louisiana 


has  potential  for  small  daily  Mitor-  a  well  managed  daily  which  we  think  under  3.'>,  for  press  relations  work  ill 


NATIONALLY  KNOWN 
REPRESENTATIVE  FIRM 


ship.  The  Graphic.  Portland,  Indiana.  is  published  in  the  most  interesting  city  its  public  relations  department.  Biurl 


FARM  MAN 


desires  experienced  newspaper  adver 
tising  speaman.  State  experience,  sal- 


under  the  American  Flag.  have  at  least  five  years  well  roundal 

news  experience.  Financial  writing  o-l 
DON’T  APPLY  unless  you’re  good._  If  perience  also  desired.  Must  be  sler.l 


you  are,  furnish  complete  education  ambitious,  intelligent.  Write  box  2lt| 
S’TRONG  14,000  daily  seeks  young  re-  and  experience  record,  and  references  Editor  ft  Publisher  giving  details  «l 


ary  desired.  Box  258,  Elitor  ft  Pub-  or  experienced,  farm  |  to 


Editorial 


background.  Photography  helpful.  De¬ 
scribe  education,  experience,  military 
status.  Excellent  starting  pay,  fine  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities.  Box  111,  Edi- 


YOUNCJ  MAN  to  handle  general  area  j  - iu - 

news.  Permanent  position-opportunity  1  MANAGING  EDITOR-^-capable  Msum- 


EDITOR 

FAIRBANKS  DAILY 
NEWS-MINER 
FAIRBANKS,  ALASKA 


self,  experience,  present  jte,  salary  a 
pected.  _ 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
MAN 


to  advance.  Must  have  car  Good  nay  I  ol^arge  and  direction  editorial  |  I’j  oPtousiastic  newspa^rau 

and  company  benefits  ^'ntrS^  N^  I  department  midwest  PM  daily.  6,000  If  you’re  the  right  man  we  need  you  with  so  id  news  experience.  About  6 
York  afte^oon  teily  Write  bSc  62^  I  circulation,  city  12,000.  Must  be  strong  now.  Use  Air  Mail.  |  National  engineering  organization  s 

Editor  ft  Piibli»b»r  on  local  news  and  pictures,  able  to  build  Cleveland  offers  excrtlent  and 

and  anlarv  *  oeiails  Permanent.  I  ... - 1 - ^  ..  lenging  opportunity._Wnte  fully  todii 


Editor  &  Publisher  grivinj:  all  details 
and  salary  requirements. 


on  local  news  and  pictures,  able  to  build  | 

Fi^^’tofure^Vrite  fully"'  s^rsafa".^  i  g" 


NEWS  EDITOR  wanted  for  outstanding  requirement.  Box  229,  Bkiitor  ft  Pub-  new^  service.  R.  B.  Hippie.  Pub- 


^burten  weekly.  Applicant  must  handle  lisher. _ 

P|»"  paper.  I  MAN-WIFE  'TEAM  —  Newspaper 


lisher.  Daily  Capital  Journal,  Pierre, 
South  Dakota. 


Box  216, 

Editor  ft  Publisher 


Florida  has  wonderful  opportunity  for  WIRE  DESK,  general  reporting.  Michi-  NEW  YORK  REPRESENTATIVF: 


editor  beinoT  .H - Li  —  'ijr  •*  ’  rioriua  nas  wonaenui  opporiuniiy  lor  geiiei  hi  ciiciii-  ixr,»Y  lutcn.  nr,ricn,omxN  i  Aiivfi.' 

McCoy  BCTea  New8*^rea  Ohio^"  ""  ®  couple  of  competent,  young  news-  [gen  daily,  city  13,000  can  offer  ex-  |  salesman,  newspaper  or  magazine  & 


paper  prople  to  cover  a  neighboring  cellent  future  to  young  man  cepable  perience.  Salary  plus  commission.  Wrial 


ALERT  YOUNG  MAN  for  reporter  on  community.  Must  be  alert,  gregariou-s,  of  moving  into  city  editors  spot.  De-  |  Box  257,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


growing  daily  newspaper  under  20  000  enthusiastic,  energetic,  prood  reporters  tails,  salary  expected  to  Box  230,  Editor 

circulation.  Features  and  assignments.  writers.  State  qualifications  first  ft  Publisher. _ 

Murt  have  initiative.  College  graduate  — Box  254.  Elitor  ft  Publisher.  I  EDITOR  for  small  daily  in  Chart 

Srable.  Abiiurto  "ure’’ cai^M^  NEWSPAPERMAN  1 


Syndicate  Salesmen 


Area  6.  Should  have  knowledge  of  lay- 


preferable.  Ability  to  use  camera  help-  NtWbrArtKM AIN  copyreading,  head  writing.  Will 

Fm  1  “  “d  salary  range.  WEEKLY  News  Magazine  in  New  York  talk  to  recent  grad  or  experienced  man. 


Employm^t  Manager,  Meriden  Record-  City  (Trade)  ne^s  experienced  editor  Box  261,  Editor  ft  Publisher 


Journal,  Meriden,  Ckinnecticut. 


who  knows  news  when  he  sees  it  and 
can  write  tersely  yet  vividly.  Senior 


i  REGIONAL  SYNDICATE  SALESME' 

I  wanted  to  sell  daily  newspaper  itrip 
and  features  for  independent  synt 
I  cate.  Unusual  commission  rates.  Bffi 
I  6116,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


GENERAL  A SSTfJNMFNT  can  write  tersely  yet  vividly.  Senior 

aI";  2^dtfy“Tu^''Lve^t^t;^rY-  PubYLt'er’""'""' 

ence.  Auto  nmvlaH  R^-v  197  ir.i:f»-  p.  Pfcir  ft  Publisher, 


ence.  Auto  needed.  Box  127  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


- ^ - -  !  OPENING  ABOUT  April  1  for  your  ' 

HAVE  POSITION  open  for  gal  re-  I  alert  experienced  general  news  reporter 


porter  who  can  handle  woman’s  page,  deskman  on  Alaska’s  largest  newspap'-r 
Prefer  someone  with  two  or  three  years  Fine  opportunity.  Must  pay  own  way 


experience  in  news  reporting.  Car  and  t”  Alaska.  Personal  interviews  pos- 
experience  with  camera  desirable,  sibly  early  February  in  Boston,  New 


Should  have  flare  for  feature  writing.  York.  Washington,  Chicago.  Pacific 
Write  William  K.  Babel,  ^itor.  Press-  Northwest  areas.  Airmail  full  details 


Republican,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.  to  Bernie  Kosinski.  Anchorage  Times, 

o E'ocvo'T'iiu}  r  I  I  ,  Box  40,  Anchorage,  Alaska.  Between 

TOunty  seat  daily.  January  2.5-Februnry  5.  write  .26  Wyllys 


Tm®  P®'’®®"?''*?'  nos®  for  news.  Avenue.  Middletown.  Connecticut, 
nependable,  conscientious,  no  drinker.  I  _ 


It®  i!?f  ?^,.‘*nys,  plus  liberal  benefits.  ]  REPOR’TER  for  general  assiemment. 
Healthful  climate,  mountains,  scenery.  |  l^wer  Lake  Michigan  daily  and  20  to 


hunting.  Montrose  (Colorado)  |  25.000  class.  Box  215,  Editor  ft  Pub- 


TALENTED,  hard-working  deskman  REPORTER,  general  assignment,  some 
needed.  Makeup  experience  preferred,  sports,  desk  work,  needed  by  14.000 


60,000  morning-evening  combination,  afternoon  daily.  (Thart  Area  8.  Excel- 
Good  salary,  working  conditions,  ^x  lent  opportunity  for  advancement,  de- 


128,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  velopment,  good  starting  salary.  Send 

~  complete  details,  references  to  Box 

SPORTS^  EDI’TOR — Crackerjack  middle-  218,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  Only  mid¬ 


sized  daily  Chart  Area  12.  Man  we  westerners  will  be  considered 

want  now  employed  as  topflight,  small  - - - : - 

daily  sports  editor,  or  is  stymied  on  REPOR’TER-PHO’TOGRAPHER  wanted 


larger  daily,  same  Chart  Area.  Should  immediately.  Must  be  hustler,  and  know 
he  between  25  and  35  years  old.  Real  news  and  how  to  write  good  stories. 


opportunity  for  right  man.  Box  109,  Good  pay  on  growing  daily.  Send  ouali- 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher.  1  fications  to  Daily  Mail,  Nevada,  Mo. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


Elditor  ft  Publisher. 
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INSTRUCTION 


t.lanitified  Ailrerlining 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Classified  Advertising 


SITUATIONS  W  ANTED 


Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


CL.ASSIFIED  MANAGERS 
TELL  US  .  . 

The  20  lesson  Howard  Parish  Cor- 
Mpondence  Course  in  Classified  Adver- 
tidns  does  for  them  the  complete  train- 
iiK,  and  retraining,  job  they  want 
done  .  .  .  but  which  few  have  the  time 
ind  material  available  to  do. 

Increasing  numbers  of  CAMs  are 
enrolling  themselves  .  ,  .  and  their 
itaff  members,  (281  newspapers  have 
now  enrolled  people  from  their  Classi- 
Sed  Departments.)  And  many  Ad  Di¬ 
rectors  and  Business  Managers  have 
akcn  the  course  to  broaden  their  un¬ 
derstanding  of  Classified. 

The  cost  is  $66,  payable  as  little  as 
Hi  upon  enrollment  and  $2.55  a  week 
for  20  weeks.  To  enroll  .  .  .  just  send 
the  name  of  the  i>erson  who  is  to  take 
the  course,  and  the  address  to  which 
p>a  wish  the  lessons  mailed. 

Descriptive  brochure  on  request. 

I  HOWARD  PARISH 

I  School  of  Classified  Advertising 
[  a  division  of 

I  Howard  Parish  Associates,  Inc. 
Classified  Advertising 
Develc^ment  Service 
fMO  N.  W,  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 

Linotype  Schttol _ 

t  OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  W  ANTED 

Administrative 


PROFIT-MINDED  YOUNG  TEXAS 
DAILY  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR, 
!i-^Able  executive  leadership,  ener- 
Btic,  aggressive,  to  fill  your  immediate 
interview  arrangements.  Director  or 
General  Manager,  10,000-50,000.  Thor¬ 
oughly,  competitively  experienced  all 
phases  administrative  management  this 
bracket.  Air  Mail  Box  106,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


.ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  or  assist- 
Mt.  Both  daily  and  weekly  exiierience. 
Some  agency.  Previous  record  as  Di¬ 
rector  on  prize  winning  weekly.  Staff 
experience  on  100.000  circulation  chain. 
Excellent  on  copy,  leadership  ability. 
Minimum  $7200.  Box  243,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BUSINB7SS  MANAGER  small  daily 
looking  for  bigger  challenge  as  ad  di¬ 
rector  or  business  manager  on  daily  in 
25  to  50  thousand  field.  Good  record, 
stable,  family,  best  references.  35  years: 
11  years  experience  in  newspai>ers. 
Available  for  interview  N.A.E.A.  Chart 
>reas  2.  3  or  6.  Box  231,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


^LLY  QUALIPTED  advertising  man 
ready  for  management  si)Ot  on  growing 
wily.  Box  224,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GKERAL  MANAGER  —  Cost  con- 
Mious,  promotion  wise,  news  aware. 
Wants  post  where  all  three — plus  ag- 
y^sive  hard  work — count.  If  you  want 
ACTION,  I’m  your  man.  Married,  chil¬ 
dren,  veteran.  Box  245,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  managing  editor  on 
Northwest  AM  40,000  daily  seeks  to 
®<?ve  ahead  either  as  manager  of  small 
daily  or  editorial  executive  of  larger 
Well  educated,  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  man  with  sound  editorial  back¬ 
ground  and  knowledge  of  all  newspaper 
departments.  Wil'  move  anywhere  in 
West.  Box  228,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation _ 

Want  your  circulation  Department  to 
•how  real  profit.  Circulation  Manager 
how  employed  desires  to  relocate  un¬ 
der  10,000  class.  Chart  Areas  3-4-5-9 
preferred.  Pull  knowledge  of  A.B.C. 
jwd  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Carrier  and 
hiail  promotion  at  minimum  cost.  Can 
lurnish  best  of  reference.  Box  115, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


^^ESSiyE  CIRCULATION  MAN- 
looking  for  a  challenge.  Proven 
of  increased  circulation  and 
j^venue.  Home  delivery  specialists  used 
competition.  Want  to  meet 
Joth  a  publisher  where  my  experience 
^  Ro  to  work  for  the  future, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

editor  8c  PUBLISHER 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  Producer. 
Broad  experience.  Now  available.  Box 

126,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  or  Assistant. 
2(1  years  advertising  experience.  Re¬ 
locate.  Box  250,  ilditor  &  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANACJETl  —  10  years 
highly  successful  experience.  Best  of 
recommendations.  Available  short  no¬ 
tice.  Box  205,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Display  Advertising _ 

ABLE  BOSS  WANTED 
by  ambitious  display  salesman  with  6 
years  experience  and  college  training. 
Prefer  (jhart  Areas  6  or  9.  Box  223, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

AD  MAN  ON  THE  WAY  UP 
4  years  experience  weeklies,  33,  seeks 
lx>sition  with  daily  or  large  weekly 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  242,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ 


.ADVERTISING  MANAGER;  show  you 
results  first  month;  train  staff  to  get 
the  business.  Expert  layout,  copy,  sell¬ 
ing  and  production.  Under  40,  now 
executive  on  100,000- plus  daily  in  tough 
market.  15  years  in  weekly,  daily  field. 
$200  per  week  flat.  If  you’re  fed  up 
with  Alibis,  “reasons  it  can’t  be  done” 
and  double  talk,  write  Box  240,  Editor 
&  Publisher  in  confidence. 


ADVER-nSING  MANAGER  —  12  years 
experience.  Dependable,  family  man, 
age  43.  Excellent  record — can  produce. 
Box  252,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
ADVER'nSING  MANAGER— Producer 
10  years  experience,  dailies  morning 
and  evening  6  to  80  thousand  in  mid¬ 
west  and  south.  5  years  Retail  Manager 
6,000  daily.  Interested  in  progress  and 
permanency.  Box  259,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

....  AVAILABLE  .... 

QUALIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
WAN’TS  Permanent  location  on  paper 
with  opportinity.  15  years  experience, 
advertising,  management  and  publish¬ 
ing.  Weekly  or  small  daily.  Married, 
one  child,  non-drifter.  Clean  long 
range  selling  and  servicing,  good  lay¬ 
outs.  Newspaper  knowledge  of  all  de¬ 
partments,  Now  employed  on  daily  ad 
staff.  Box  211,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
AWi^D  WINNING,  working  Ad  Di- 
rector  now  supervising  successful  efforts 
of  5  man  staff  desires  to  move  up. 
Plenty  of  lineage  getting  ideas,  can 
lay  out  and  sell.  College  grad,  42, 
family  man.  15  years  experience.  Any 
location  considered  if  opportunity  is 
there.  Box  206,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  _ 
C.APABLE.  aggressive  ad  man,  12 
years  experience,  age  40,  seeking  posi¬ 
tion  on  west  const  or  C^art  Areas  10 
or  0.  Box  226,  Eflitor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  —  Mature.  Dis¬ 
tinctive  style.  Background  as  columnist, 
critic,  magazine  free-lance.  Now  in 
Northeast  but  will  travel.  Box  5205. 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

CAPITAL  NEWS,  Column.  Research. 
Editorials.  Reports.  Ix>w  Cost — O.  C. 
M iller.  Box  17.59,  W ashington,  D.  C. 
FOR  SALE — A  human  one  man  dailv 
newspaper.  High  standards.  Box  134. 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


COPYREADER-DESK— 13  years  expe¬ 
rience.  Single,  33,  sober,  J-grad.  Chart 
Aren  12.  Box  120.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  EDITOR. 
Prefer  Oregon.  California  or  Washing¬ 
ton.  Able.  Talented.  Know  layout  and 
can  write.  Box  124.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Are  you  interested  in  an  editor  who 
has  a  record  for; 

•  aggressive  news  leadership. 

•  exceptional  production. 

•  community  leadership. 

•  top  selection  and  handling  of  i)er- 
sonnel. 

•  excellent  knowledge  of  backshop. 
THIS  MAN,  35,  desires  job  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  in  city  40-100.C0O.  Excellent 
references.  Why  not  write  for  details. 
Box  105,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN.  8  years’  solid  expe¬ 
rience  on  dailies  seeks  reporter  job 
metropolitan  daily.  Chart  Areas  1  or  2. 
'  Box  118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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READY  —  CTIear-headed  reporter-editor 
putting  his  brains,  initiative,  originality 
on  the  line,  for  hard-bellied  publisher. 
Managing  Editor.  Family,  M.  U.  grad. 

8  years  cxiwrience  news,  features.  Pre¬ 
fer  Chart  Areas  1-4.  Box  123  BMitor 
&  Publisher. _ 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency). 

6  E^  46  St..  N.  Y.  Oxford  7-6728 _ 

COLLEGE  GRAD,  2  years  USAF,  seeks 
entering  reiiorting  job  (may  include 
trfiotography)  with  N.Y.C.  area  paper 
where  emphasis  is  on  quality  writing. 
PL5-5085  (NY)  or  Box  236,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

DESKMAN,  28.  (our  years  varied  edi¬ 
torial  exiwrience,  single,  vet,  J-Grad. 
Anything  considered.  Box  210,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ _ 

EDITOR,  32,  experienced,  imaginative. 
Can  take  charge  Sunday  edition,  maga¬ 
zine,  features,  photos.  local  news.  Now 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  219,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

KCAPE  raOM  BOREDOM  wanted  by 
young  newspaperman — now  on  medium 
daily,  have  worked  as  reporter  small 
daily.  Veteran,  over  two  years  writing 
experience  including  year  on  small 
daily  and  public  relations  stint.  Like 
to  write  features  full-time  minus  “wait¬ 
ing”  process  of  obituaries  and  irolice 
bent.  No  sports  or  "plus  camera" 
jobs.  Clippings.  Box  207.  Editor  and 
Publisher.  _ _ 

eTjropean  coverage 

Reporter-photographer  lari.e  Metropoli¬ 
tan  daily,  Europe-liound  in  Spring, 
will  ship  twice-weekly  Air  Mail  coiiy 
interpret. itive,  feature,  and  travel:  pix 
when  appropriate.  Exclusive  to  you  in 
your  area.  Cost-  -$.">0  per  week.  One- 
year  commitment  asked.  Box  221,  E<li- 

tor  &  Publisher.  _ 

F()R.MER~EDltOR~o(  leading  New 
England  weekly,  now  on  daily  as  poli¬ 
tics,  labor,  feature  writer,  farm  editor, 
desires  weekly  or  small  daily  editor’s 
IKJSition.  Married.  28.  veteran,  college, 
wide  additional  ability  including  pho¬ 
tography.  circulation,  shop  work. 
Known  for  scoops,  community  leader. 
Prefer  Chart  Area  1.  Bo<  253,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

GOOD^  S POR’PS W RITERT"—  “Applica- 
tion  on  re<iutst  for  I'lo.S  files.  Box 
235.  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 

’56  GRAD.  English  major,  trade  hook 
experience-  vet — single— w-nnts  newspa¬ 
per  work  Chart  Area  2.  Box  251. 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

IS  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  ASLEEP?— 
Does  it  lack  a  voice  in  the  community? 
I  guarantee  to  chance  all  this.  Editor 
of  outstanding  weekly  paper  wants 
same  job  in  Ixrng  Beach.  California 
area.  Box  23.8^  Rlitoj;^  &  Publisher. 
J()URNEYMAN  newshand.  now  city 
eilitor.  wants  copvreading  or  writing  on 
40-hour  metrojiolitan.  Box  256,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR 

Writer,  editor,  executive  with  18  years’ 
newspaper  and  Public  Relations  exiieri¬ 
ence  seeks  responsible  i-ditorship  out¬ 
doors.  men’s  travel,  sporting  or  boating 
magazine.  Highly  creative.  Hard  work¬ 
er.  Excellent  record.  Ready  to  go  March 

I .  Box  222.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR^  CuTrently  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  and  manager  of  medium¬ 
sized  daily.  Seeks  jiermanent  spot  where 
organizing  ability,  vitality,  know-how 
are  neeeled  and  WAJ^EI).  Married, 
children,  veteran.  Box  216,  Editor  & 

Publi'^her, _ 

NEWS  EXECU’nVE,  40,  prize-winning 
writer,  active  leader  in  community  af¬ 
fairs,  desires  to  locate  elsewhere  in 
South,  newspaper  or  Public  Relations 
position.  Minimum  {8,500.  Box  244, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PRIZE- WINNING  women’s  editor, 
food,  fashion,  home  features  specialist, 
available  now.  12  years  experience  in¬ 
cluding  make-up.  copy-reading,  also 
city  desk  reporting,  features.  College 
grad,  have  car.  Now  in  Chart  Area  9. 
will  consider  any  area.  Box  202,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  car,  camera,  makeup,  re¬ 
write,  copy  desk,  editing.  Experienced. 
$110.  Resident  Chart  Area  10,  now 
Chart  Area  2.  Can  come  for  interview. 

.  Box  233,  Blitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-DESKMAN  with  ten  years 
press  association  experience  in  both 
rural,  metropolitan  settings;  all  types 
news  features,  sports.  Fast,  accurate, 
comiietitive.  Married,  35,  veteran.  Box 

220,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  experienced  all  beats  and 
in  feature  writing  on  paiier  14,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Use  speed  graphic  and  do 
darkroom  work.  Salary  not  major  ob¬ 
jective.  Have  car.  Good  reference  pres¬ 
ent  employer.  Arnold  Collins.  Tupelo 
I)aily  Journal,  Tupelo,  Mississippi. 


REPORTER  now  with  highly  regarded 
150, 000-circulation  daily  seeks  challenge 
of  larger  paper  to  demonstrate  proven 
ability,  initiative  and  imagination.  Four 
years  exiierience.  Prefer  growing  city 
of  300.0(i0-iip  population.  Will  provide 
best  references.  Vet,  28.  family.  MSJ, 
Medill :  liberal  arts  undergrad  degree. 
Box  227,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  I'^G  years  experience  on 
weekly,  remly  for  next  step  on  jour¬ 
nalism  ladder ;  desires  daily  20,000  or 
over,  anywhere;  29,  college  grad,  mar¬ 
ried.  Write  R.  B.  Burns.  213  40th 
Street,  Newport  Beach,  California. 

'  -  -  REPORTER 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA  Dartmouth  :  Cam¬ 
bridge  University,  England.  Single,  25, 
2  years  Army  newspaper.  Box  260, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


THOROUGH  reporting,  concise  writing 
offered  by  five-year  newsman  faced 
with  too  little  future  on  11.000  Chart 
Area  6  daily.  Can  turn  out  sharp  photo, 
darkroom  work  when  asked  to  double 
as  cameraman.  Background  of  ejl  beats, 
!imite<l  copy  desk  work.  Married,  26, 
one  son.  car,  camera.  Jump  must  be 
to  20,000-50,000  daily.  Type  of  com¬ 
munity,  aggressive  management,  job 
security  most  important.  Chart  Areas 
6,  8,  9.  Box  214,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRADE  JOURNAL  or  Periodical  spot 
sought  by  newspaiier  wire,  makeup 
editor.  Three  years  on  desk,  strong 
on  copy  editing,  layout,  J-grad.  vet, 
27.  Box  212,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  PUBLISHER  —  Need  a 
young,  thoroughly  trained,  capable 
weekly  specialist  to  take  full  responsi¬ 
bility?  Write  Box  208.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WIRE  SERVICE  WRITER,  specializ¬ 
ing  sports,  seeks  sports-connected  public 
relations  work.  At  26,  covers  major 
league  baseball,  top  college  sports.  Also 
interestesl  sports  column.  Single,  vet¬ 
eran,  portable.  Box  249.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  COLLEGE  graduate  desires 
opportunity  with  weekly  or  small  daily 
located  in  midwest.  Lark  of  experience 
comi>ensate«l  for  by  education,  aptitude 
and  zeal.  Box  237,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Photography _ 

Neetd  a  Photographer? 

The  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
soc.  Job  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  its  members  and  to  prospective 
employers  maintains  a  CONFIDEN¬ 
TIAL  list  of  News  Photographers 
available.  Still-TV,  Film-News  reel. 
Most  with  own  equipment.  No  Fees — 
Write,  wire  or  telephone — 

Gerald  A.  Clarke 

4524  Towle  Avenue,  Hammond,  Indiana 
Telephone  WEstmore  1-2906 

Promotion— Public  Relations 


EXPERIENCED  public  relations  and 
newsman.  Vet,  28,  married.  J-Grad. 
Want  public  relations  or  publication 
work  anywhere.  Box  5201,  Editor  ft 
Publisher.  _  _ _ 

M.  A.,  27.  3  years  newspaper,  public 
relations,  seeks  magazine,  public  rela¬ 
tions  writing.  Bo.x  ‘209,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  or  editorial  as¬ 
sistant  position  by  reporter,  28,  veteran, 
three  years  experience,  liberal  arts  de¬ 
gree,  now  on  Washington,  D.  C.,  daily. 

'  Box  239.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

'  YOU  CAN 

increase  your  suburban  business  by  hir¬ 
ing  an  expert.  For  details  Box  225, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Competitive  newspapers  have 
fought  over  a  variety  of  issues, 
but  we  don’t  remember  seeing 
membership  in  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulation  as  the  cause  for  a 
squabble  in  the  past. 

Over  in  Bermuda,  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  Royal  Gazette, 
an  ABC  member  for  four  years, 
and  the  evening  Mid-Ocean 
Xews,  a  non-member  are  fight¬ 
ing  over  this  issue  in  their  own 
columns.  E  &  P  has  been  an 
ABC  member  since  that  organi¬ 
zation  was  founded  in  1914,  so 
some  of  the  statements  are  of 
more  than  passing  interest  to 
us. 

On  Dec.  28,  the  Mid-Ocean 
News  carried  a  house  ad  eight 
inches  deep  on  four  columns 
titled  “From  Publisher  to  Ad¬ 
vertiser”  in  which  it  said  “a  lot 
of  stir  is  being  raised  by  its 
competitor  because  the  Mid- 
Ocean  News  does  not  subscribe 
to  ABC.” 

It  cited  four  reasons  why  it 
does  not:  “It  is  a  costly  one  and 
to  pay  for  it  we  would  have  to 
increase  our  advertising  rates; 
(We)  prefer  to  pass  along  that 
saving  to  the  local  advertiser; 
ABC  is  an  institution  used 
chiefly  in  communities  where 
newspapers  have  circulations 
running  into  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands;  The  Mid-Ocean  News 
considers  use  of  ABC  a  luxury 
in  our  relatively  small  com¬ 
munity,  where  both  daily  news¬ 
papers  have  circulations  of 
under  10,000  copies.” 

Few  Days 

A  few  days  later  on  .Tan.  2 
the  Royal  Gazette  gave  its  com¬ 
petitor  a  plug  by  reproducing 
that  ad  in  its  own  display  space 
11  inches  on  two  columns  com¬ 
menting  on  each  statement:  “In¬ 
cluding  the  transportation  to 
and  from  Bermuda  of  an  auditor 
and  payment  of  his  accommoda¬ 
tion  while  here,  plus  the  audit 
charge  and  the  membership  fee, 
the  entire  annual  cost  to  our 
company  is  £164  (about  $459); 
the  local  advertiser  will  perceive 
how  much  he  may  expect  from 
such  a  saving.”  The  Royal  Ga¬ 
zette  went  on  to  explain  there 
are  numerous  newspapers  with 
circulation  less  than  the  Mid- 
Ocean  news  which  are  members 
of  ABC  in  practically  every 
state  and  Canadian  province.  It 
concluded  with  its  own  plug  for 
ABC  citing  its  “essentiality — 
ensuring  dependable  circulation 
statements  for  space  buyers,” 
etc. 

Because  some  other  small 
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papers  might  have  the  idea  ABC 
is  a  luxury,  we  did  a  little  check¬ 
ing  and  find  there  are  about  60 
daily  ABC  papers  (out  of  an 
ABC  membership  of  1926 
dailies)  published  in  cities  of 
under  10,000  population.  In  addi¬ 
tion  there  are  about  270  ABC 
daily  papers  published  in  cities 
with  population  between  10,000 
and  25,000.  All  of  the  first  group 
and  many  of  the  latter  will  have 
circulations  under  10,000.  In  ad¬ 
dition  there  are  725  weekly 
papers  members  of  ABC. 

«  «  * 

In  order  to  understand  some 
of  the  bitterness  in  the  Bermuda 
controversy,  you  have  to  look 
back  to  early  1957  when  some  of 
the  largest  retail  advertisers 
withdrew  their  advertising  from 
the  Royal  Gazette  when  it  an¬ 
nounced  a  rate  increase.  Even 
though  the  paper  subsequently 
offered  compromi.se  rates  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  were  not  satisfied  and 
have  not  yet  returned  with  their 
business. 

Directors  Meeting 

A  report  of  the  annual  direc¬ 
tors  meeting  of  the  publishing 
company  published  in  the  Royal 
Gazette  Nov.  .SO  revealed  a  de¬ 
cline  in  newspaper  revenue  of 
£7,500  for  the  year.  “This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  few  of 
the  larger  users  of  space  de¬ 
cided,  simultaneously,  to  with¬ 
draw  their  advertising  from  our 
newspaper  following  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  25%  increase  in 
rate,”  the  report  said.  “This  ad¬ 
vertising,  which  had  represented 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  all  local  advertising,  has 
not  appeared  since  Feb.  1,  1957. 
The  volume  of  this  business  was 
about  20%  of  total  advertising 
receipts.” 

This  was  the  first  rate  in¬ 
crease  for  local  advertisers  since 
1951. 

The  increase  was  postponed 
from  Jan.  1  to  Feb.  1  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  advertisers.  Then 
on  Jan.  14  “the  decision  of  the 
few  large  advertisers  not  to  buy 
space  unless  it  was  offered  at 
the  previous  rate  was  conveyed 
in  a  letter,”  the  paper  stated. 

The  paper’s  cheapest  volume 
rate  per  inch  was  set  at  4/6d 
which  was  a  25%  discount  from 
the  maximum  rate.  Some  of  the 
advertisers  had  been  enjoying  a 
3/7d  rate.  On  Oct.  1  the  paper 
offered  a  higher  volume  bracket 
at  4/3d  per  inch  but  the  reluc¬ 
tant  advertisers  have  asked  for 
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"Did  you  know  we  use  lockup  bars,  too  ...  in  the  composing  room 
chase." 


a  rate  of  4/Od,  and  there  the 
matter  stands. 

The  comment  about  “savings 
to  local  advertisers”  in  the  con¬ 
troversy  over  ABC  membership 
therefore  increases  in  signifi¬ 
cance  to  local  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers. 

♦  *  ♦ 

It’s  a  pity  Bermuda  doesn’t 
have  a  Sherman  anti-trust  act 
which  would  prevent  boycotts  by 
advertisers. 

Back  in  1943,  15  of  the  larg¬ 
est  New  York  department  and 
specialty  shops  boycotted  the 
New  York  Times  because  of  an 
advertising  rate  increase.  Some 
of  them  were  out  for  two  weeks 
and  others  almost  two  months. 
The  government  anti-trust  de¬ 
partment  went  to  court  and  they 
were  fined  $5,000  each.  The  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association,  of 
which  most  were  members,  was 
fined  a  similar  amount. 

The  stores  did  not  contest  the 
action  pleading  “nolo  contende¬ 
re.”  A  statement  by  some  of 


them  said  they  believed  they 
were  “operating  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  as  well  as  of  the 
war  effort  in  opposing  any  in¬ 
creases  in  advertising  rates  at 
this  time.” 

Nevertheless,  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  a  group  of  stores  in 
any  city  in  this  country  act  in 
concert  to  fight  an  advertising 
rate  increase  in  that  manner. 

• 

United  Promotion 
Plan  for  NAEA 

A  merchandising  plan  that 
will  “organize  all  the  newspaper 
sales  forces  in  united  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  medium”  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  Charles  T.  Lipscomb 
Jr.,  president  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  before  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  in  Chicago,  Jan.  20. 

The  plan  will  be  built  around 
the  Bureau’s  new  motion  picture 
“Versatility  Unlimited,”  which 
will  have  its  premiere  at  this 
meeting. 
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Fashioned  for  ad  alley— by  design 

The  Rangemaster  Model  35  Linotype!  Whether  it’s  an  ad  for  millinery  or 
meat— here’s  the  machine  that  sets  it  faster,  more  economically. 

This  mixer  was  designed  with  the  ad  alley  in  mind.  The  Rangemaster 
Linotype  has  unmatched  main  magazine  capacity— no  other  main  magazine 
machine  can  set  such  big  black  type!  You  can  set  through  normal  36-  and 
condensed  48-point  without  side  magazines.  Costly,  time-consuming  “cutting- 
in,”  underpinning,  and  hand  distribution  are  eliminated.  As  added  utility, 
it  is  perfect  for  setting  headlines. 

Ask  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  about  the  Model  35  Rangemaster. 
For  a  booklet  giving  all  the  facts,  write  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 
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